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Editorial 


David  W.  Congdon 

The  post-Christendom,  even  post-Christian,  world  in  which  we  live 
today  no  longer  shares  a  common  religious  narrative  or  a  common  sacred 
text.  The  biblical  tropes  and  terms  that  could  once  be  taken  for  granted 
as  the  lingua  franca  of  everyday  life  are  now  the  reserve  of  the  highly 
educated  or  the  very  religious.  Today  there  is  a  proliferation  of  narratives, 
a  plurality  of  stories  competing  for  attention.  No  longer  are  these  the 
authorized  narratives  of  the  established  church  in  the  center  of  the  parish. 
Instead,  they  are  the  vernacular  perspectives  of  the  post-religious  masses. 
The  normative  authority  for  what  counts  as  “culture”  has  undergone  a 
reversal.  Where  culture  once  belonged  to  the  “cultivated,”  now  it  belongs 
to  the  people,  the  populus,  those  once  viewed  as  “uncultured.”  Popular 
culture  is  now  our  lingua  franca.  With  this  radical  democratization  of 
modern  Western  culture,  the  standard  interpretive  frameworks  are  now 
outdated,  if  not  obsolete.  They  are  “parochial,”  in  the  double  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  challenge  for  contemporary  theological  reflection  is  to  relate  the 
old  texts  and  traditions  formerly  determinative  of  culture  to  the  new 
multiplicity  of  contemporary  culture(s).  How  do  the  biblical  texts  and 
Christian  theological  concepts  and  traditions  inform  our  engagement  with 
pop  culture,  and  conversely  how  are  they  themselves  informed  by  culture? 
The  2011  Koinonia  Annual  Forum  on  “New  Conversations  in  Religion  and 
Popular  Culture,”  held  on  March  3-4,  took  up  that  challenge  with  five 
provocative  articles— two  about  film,  two  about  music,  and  another  about 
comic  superheroes. 

Jeremy  Ian  Kirk,  from  Union  Theological  Seminary  (New  York), 
brings  the  liberation  theology  of  James  Cone  into  conversation  with  the 
pseudo-liberation  of  James  Cameron’s  Avatar.  He  examines  the  way 
Avatar  presents  a  “white  messiah”  who  represents  the  “antichrist”  in 
Cone’s  vision.  Pseudo-liberative  visions  like  Avatar  are  really  about  the 
liberation  of  oppressors  from  the  guilt  of  their  complicity,  and  thus  Kirk 
takes  up  the  theological  challenge  of  articulating  a  “liberative  social  ethic 
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for  the  complicit.”  Emily  Dumler  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
looks  at  the  Coen  brothers’  2007  film,  No  Country  for  Old  Men,  with 
an  eye  toward  the  role  of  Carla  Jean  in  a  film  otherwise  dominated  by 
male  characters.  Dumler  brings  the  film  into  conversation  with  Thomas 
Aquinas’s  understanding  of  courage.  Whereas  the  primary  male  characters 
all  display  mere  semblances  of  courage,  Jean  represents  a  truly  courageous 
figure,  one  whose  loves  and  values  are  rightly  ordered  in  relation  to  a 
world  of  contingencies  and  dangers  that  threaten  our  existence.  Princeton 
Seminary  students,  Adam  Hearlson  and  Courtney  Palmbush,  offer 
responses  to  the  articles  by  Kirk  and  Dumler. 

In  his  article  introducing  the  reader  to  the  band  Over  the  Rhine,  Peter 
Kline  of  Vanderbilt  University  explores  some  of  their  key  spiritual  and 
theological  themes.  He  locates  the  music  of  Karin  Bergquist  and  Linford 
Detweiler  within  a  distinctively  American  musical  tradition.  He  discusses 
the  spiritual  struggle  within  their  music  between  hope  and  despair, 
relating  this  theme  to  the  theology  of  Karl  Barth.  Kline  then  focuses  on 
the  way  Over  the  Rhine  evoke  an  elusive  and  often  hidden  Christ  in  ways 
that  are  unexpected  and  theologically  suggestive.  Marc  Boswell,  from 
Garrett-Evangelical  Theological  Seminary,  looks  at  the  life  and  work  of 
Thomas  Merton  in  terms  of  his  “theopoetics  of  engagement  with  black 
culture.”  Merton,  Boswell  claims,  “got”  the  blues  in  the  sense  that  he  came 
to  see  the  cultural  expressions  of  the  experiences  of  oppressed  people 
as  “freighted  with  revelatory,  religious  meaning.”  Boswell  then  connects 
this  to  Merton’s  own  life  story  and  his  well-known  “turn  to  the  world,” 
through  which  Merton,  as  a  white  man,  could  come  to  understand  the 
struggle  for  liberation.  Finally,  Nicholaus  Benjamin  Pumphrey,  a 
student  from  Claremont  Graduate  University,  examines  the  “intertextual” 
relation  between  culture  and  biblical  scholarship.  He  looks  at  the  way 
modern  culture  has  defined  the  notion  of  “hero,”  especially  in  the  context 
of  the  Second  World  War,  which  was  the  period  in  which  the  character 
of  Superman  was  created.  There  is  a  fascinating  “intertextual  loop”  that 
Pumphrey  uncovers:  on  the  one  hand,  the  Jewish  creators  of  Superman 
borrowed  elements  from  the  figure  of  Samson  to  craft  their  superhero,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  scholarly  interpreters  of  the  Judges  narrative  have  read 
Superman  back  into  the  text. 
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My  sincerest  thanks  and  appreciation  go  to  Shannon  Smythe,  who 
served  as  Koinonia’  s  production  editor  for  three  academic  years  from 
2008-11. 1  could  not  have  performed  my  responsibilities  as  executive  editor 
without  her  continual  assistance  and  years  of  experience.  The  publication 
of  this  journal  is  a  labor  of  love  and  dedication,  not  to  mention  significant 
teamwork  throughout  the  year.  I  thank  the  authors,  respondents,  book 
reviewers,  and  the  entire  editorial  board  for  their  commitment  and  hard 
work.  Furthermore,  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary’s  administration  for  their  continued  support  of  their  doctoral 
students. 

In  closing,  this  issue  of  Koinonia  marks  its  final  print  publication.lt  has 
been  a  privilege  to  be  a  part  of  this  enterprise  and  to  work  with  such  fine 
colleagues  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  The  future  ahead  remains 
uncertain.  I  am  confident  that  Koinonia,  in  whatever  form  it  takes,  will 
continue  to  make  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  field  of  theological  and 
religious  studies. 
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James  Cameron  vs.  James  Cone: 

Avatar’s  False  Messiah 
and  the  Continued  Relevance  of 
Liberation  Theology 

Jeremy  Ian  Kirk 

At  the  end  of  2009,  James  Cameron  released  the  film  Avatar,  which 
would  go  on  to  become  the  highest  grossing  film  in  history.  Four  weeks 
prior  to  the  release  of  the  film,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Religion,  representatives  of  the  religious  academy  celebrated 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  release  of  James  Cone’s  Black  Theology  & 
Black  Power  by  granting  him  the  Martin  Marty  award  for  the  Public 
Understanding  of  Religion.  The  film  Avatar  and  the  work  of  James  Cone 
are  related  in  that  they  share  a  common  call  for  liberation.  Both  are 
concerned  with  the  material  and  historical  liberation  of  persons  subject 
to  particular  instances  of  systemically  enforced  suffering.1  In  addition, 
both  Cameron  and  Cone’s  projects  are  theological.  They  both  locate 
God(dess)  as  existing  among  oppressed  peoples,  suffering  with  them 
and  siding  with  them  in  fighting  against  their  oppressors  and  for  their 
liberation. 

In  this  essay,  I  will  first  argue  that  despite  these  similarities,  the 
liberation  in  Avatar  is  not  like  the  liberation  found  in  black  liberation 
theology.  Rather,  they  are  opposed  to  one  another  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  messianic  in  Avatar  is  the  anti-Christ  of  black  liberation  theology. 
Then  I  will  examine  problems  in  how  Avatar  deals  with  conversion  and 
solidarity  on  the  part  of  the  human  protagonist,  Jake  Sully,  who  turns 
against  the  human  colonial  forces  by  fighting  alongside  the  indigenous 
population  for  their  liberation.  Finally,  following  these  critical  analyses, 

I  will  redirect  my  critique  of  Cameron  towards  the  liberal  religious 
academy,  and  argue  for  renewed  engagement  from  my  generation  of 
scholars  with  liberative  projects  that  seek  to  address,  in  a  meaningful 
way,  the  relationship  of  our  scholarship  to  particular  cases  of  systemic 

1  While  Camerons  film  is  set  in  a  fictional  context,  he  intended  the  film  to  be  a  critique  of 
and  counter-hegemonic  force  against  real-world  oppression.  The  phrase  “enforced  suffering” 
is  taken  from  Aloysius  Pieris,  SJ.  I  use  it  periodically  as  a  more  descriptive  synonym  for 
“oppression.”  See  Aloysius  Pieris,  An  Asian  Theology  of  Liberation  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis 
Books,  1988). 
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oppression.  The  final  portion  of  this  essay  will  propose  next  steps 
towards  the  formation  of  a  liberative  social  ethic  for  those  who  identify 
themselves  as  complicit  in  the  systemic  injustices  they  purport  to  resist. 

THE  MESSIANIC 

IN  BLACK  LIBERATION  THEOLOGY  AND  AVATAR 
A  Black  Christology  of  Liberation 

Fueled  by  his  outrage  over  the  dehumanization  of  black  people  in  the 
United  States,  theologian  James  Cone  preached,  “liberation  as  the  heart 
of  the  Christian  gospel  and  blackness  as  the  primary  mode  of  God’s 
presence.”2  Cone  admonished  white  theologians  for  not  addressing 
racism  and  sought  to  construct  a  black  theology  that  placed  at  its  center 
God’s  affirmation  of  black  personhood  and  the  biblical  mandate  for  the 
material  liberation  of  black  people  suffering  under  white  supremacy.3 

For  Cone,  salvation  is  located  in  God’s  identity  as  an  oppressed 
person  through  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Cone  expresses  this  through  the 
theological  claim  that  Jesus  is  black.  He  argues  for  Jesus’  blackness  by 
correlating  the  historical  material  circumstances  of  black  people  in  the 
U.S.  to  those  of  Jews  under  Roman  rule  and  throughout  the  history  of 
Israel’s  oppression.  He  states,  “The  affirmation  of  the  Black  Christ  can 
be  understood  when  the  significance  of  his  past  Jewishness  is  related 
dialectically  to  the  significance  of  his  present  blackness.”4  He  explains 
that  “the  blackness  of  God  means  that  God  has  made  the  oppressed 
condition  God’s  own  condition”  and  therefore  is  present  with  oppressed 
people  in  their  suffering. 5 

The  ultimate  expression  of  God’s  identity  with  oppressed  people 
is  God’s  presence  in  the  crucified  Jesus.  For  Cone,  the  cross  of  Jesus 
represents  how  fully  God  chooses  to  identify  with  oppressed  peoples.6  He 
states, 

The  theological  significance  of  the  cross  and  resurrection 
is  what  makes  the  life  of  Jesus  more  than  just  the  life  of  a 
good  man  who  happened  to  like  the  poor.  The  finality  of 

2  James  H.  Cone,  Black  Theology  and  Black  Power  (Maryknoll:  Orbis  Books,  1997),  vii. 

3  Gary  J  Dorrien,  Social  Ethics  in  the  Making:  Interpreting  an  American  Tradition 
(Malden:  Blackwell,  2008),  396-411. 

4  James  H.  Cone,  God  of  the  Oppressed,  rev.  ed.  (Maryknoll:  Orbis  Books,  1997),  123. 

5  James  H.  Cone,  A  Black  Theology  of  Liberation,  20th  ed.  (Maryknoll:  Orbis  Books, 
1990),  63. 

6  Cone,  God  of  the  Oppressed,  124. 
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Jesus  lies  in  the  totality  of  his  existence  in  complete  freedom 
as  the  Oppressed  One  who  reveals  through  his  death  and 
resurrection  that  God  is  present  in  all  dimensions  of  human 
liberation.  His  death  is  the  revelation  of  the  freedom  of  God, 
taking  upon  himself  the  totality  of  human  oppression;  his 
resurrection  is  the  disclosure  that  God  is  not  defeated  by 
oppression  but  transforms  it  into  the  possibility  of  freedom.7 

To  better  understand  the  relevance  of  this  hopeful  message  of  the  cross  to 
the  material  needs  of  oppressed  people,  we  must  examine  precisely  what 
Cone  perceives  happens  on  the  cross.  Cone  addresses  this  by  pointing  to 
what  Reinhold  Niebuhr  describes  as  “the  terrible  beauty  of  the  cross”8 
as  well  as  Niebuhr’s  explanation  of  God’s  victory  on  the  cross  as  a 
“transvaluation  of  values.”9 

Appropriating  the  phrase  from  Frederick  Nietzsche,  Niebuhr 
uses  “transvaluation  of  values”  to  show  how  God’s  apparent  defeat, 
seen  in  Jesus’  weakness  on  the  Cross,  actually  functions  as  the  ultimate 
condemnation  of  human  power  and  hubris  (which  for  Niebuhr  is 
synonymous  with  sin),  and  thereby  reveals  God’s  judgment  over  sinful 
humanity  through  a  reversal  of  human  values. 10  Quoting  Niebuhr 
periodically,  Cone  explains, 

The  crucified  messiah  [is]  the  final  revelation  of  the  divine 
character  and  divine  purpose.”  He  was  rejected  because 
people  expected  a  Messiah  “perfect  in  power  and  perfect  in 
goodness.”  But  “the  revelation  of  divine  goodness  in  history 
must  be  powerless;  thus  God’s  revelation  transvalues  human 
values,  turning  them  upside  down.  If  human  power  in  his¬ 
tory— among  races,  nations  and  other  collectives  as  well  as 
individuals— is  self-interested  power ,  then  “the  revelation 
of  divine  goodness  in  history”  must  be  weak  and  not  strong. 


7  Cone,  A  Black  Theology  of  Liberation,  118. 

8  See  James  H.  Cone,  The  Cross  and  the  Lynching  Tree  (Maryknoll:  Orbis  Books, 

2011),  ch.  2.  (Exact  page  numbers  not  available  because  this  text  has  yet  to  be  published. 
Quoted  text  was  taken  from  an  unpublished  manuscript  and  may  vary  slightly  from 
published  version).  See  also,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  “The  Terrible  Beauty  of  the  Cross,”  The 
Christian  Century,  March  21,  1929,  p.  386.  Cone  notes  that  Niebuhr  may  have  borrowed 
the  phrase  “terrible  beauty”  from  the  William  Butler  Yeats  poem,  “Easter,  1916.”  See  Daniel 
Helpern  (ed),  Holy  Fire:  Nine  Visionary  Poets  and  the  Quest  for  Enlightenment  (New 
York:  Harper  Perennial,  1994),  194-196. 

9  New  York:  C.  Scribner’s  Sons,  1937),  Ch.  10. 

10  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man;  a  Christian  Interpretation, 
Gifford  lectures  1939  (New  York:  C.  Scribner’s  Sons,  1941),  186. 
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“The  Christ  is  led  as  the  lamb  to  the  slaughter.”  Human 
values  focus  on  self-interest,  which  no  individual  or  group 
can  completely  escape.  Thus  from  a  human  standpoint,  the 
Messiah  must  not  suffer  but  must  overcome  suffering  with 
power.11 

Thus  Cone  continues,  “God’s  revelation  in  Christ  is  encountered  in 
history  but  not  anticipated  in  history.”12  The  cross  is  salvific,  but  not  in 
the  way  humans  want  it  to  be.  Salvation  comes  amidst  defeat,  horror, 
and  the  suffering  of  the  innocent.  This  paradox  is  what  Niebuhr  refers  to 
as  the  “terrible  beauty  of  the  cross.”  In  another  liberationist  theology  of 
the  cross,  Latin  American  Jesuit  Jon  Sobrino  states  “If  the  cross  can  offer 
access  to  God,  this  has  to  happen  sub  specie  contrarii,  and  this  means 
learning  to  see  power  in  impotence,  speech  in  silence,  life  in  death.”13  In 
a  different  but  related  context,  feminist  theologian  Serene  Jones  states, 
“This  is  truly  what  grace  is  in  its  most  radical  form:  not  the  reassuring 
ending  of  an  orderly  story,  but  the  incredible  insistence  on  love  amid 
fragmented,  unraveled  human  lives.”14  These  theologies  of  the  cross 
bring  hope  to  victims  of  oppression  because  they  place  the  suffering 
of  human  beings  at  the  center  of  God’s  concerns  for  and  activity  in  the 
world. 

Avatar  s  White  Messiah  and  Deus  Ex  Machina 

In  the  film  Avatar,  the  messianic  is  not  represented  in  a  single  character, 
but  is  comprised  of  three  related  characters:  the  film’s  protagonist  Jake 
Sully,  The  goddess  Eywa,  and  the  indigenous  warrior  Tsu’tey.  Jake 
Sully,  a  disabled  Marine  veteran,  turned  mercenary,  turned  anti-colonial 
revolutionary,  plays  the  role  of  the  deliverer-prophet  of  the  oppressed 
indigenous  population.  The  goddess  Eywa,  the  object  of  the  indigenous 
population’s  monotheistic  and  panentheistic  religious  faith,  represents 
divine  power  and  justice  siding  with  the  oppressed.  Finally,  Tsu’tey,  lead 
warrior  of  the  local  indigenous  clan,  plays  a  sacrificial  role.15 


11  Cone,  The  Cross  and  the  Lynching  Tree,  Ch.  2. 

12  Cone,  The  Cross  and  the  Lynching  Tree,  Ch.  2. 

13  Jon  Sobrino,  Jesus  the  Liberator:  A  Historical-Theological  Reading  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  (Maryknoll,  N.Y:  Orbis  Books,  1993),  249. 

14  Serene  Jones,  Trauma  and  Grace:  Theology  in  a  Ruptured  World  (Louisville: 
Westminster  John  Knox  Press,  2009),  xii. 

15  This  is  not  to  diminish  the  importance  of  other  characters,  such  as  Neytiri,  who  occupy 
key  roles  in  the  film;  it  is  just  to  establish  these  three  characters  as  primarily  representative 
of  messianism  in  the  film’s  narrative. 
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In  brief,  Jake  Sully,  played  by  Sam  Worthington,16  is  a  disabled 
Marine  veteran  who  joins  a  corporate  colonial  space-mission  to  mine 
the  distant  planet  of  Pandora  for  a  rare  element  unimaginatively  called 
“unubtanium.”  Jake  is  a  security  member  of  a  science  team  tasked  with 
studying  and  communicating  with  the  indigenous  population  called  the 
Na’vi  in  order  to  convince  them  to  peacefully  allow  the  corporate  colonial 
force  to  mine  their  land.  The  science  team  operates  through  cloned 
Na’vi  bodies,  or  avatars,  which  they  inhabit  remotely,  but  allow  for  a 
fully  sensorial  experience  of  Pandora’s  wilds,  granting  their  operators 
the  vantage  point  and  physical  abilities  of  a  Na’vi.  In  the  course  of  his 
work  infiltrating  a  local  Na’vi  clan,  Jake  is  seduced  by  the  Na’vi  way  of 
life,  which  is  deeply  connected  to  nature,  and  falls  in  love  with  a  Na’vi 
princess  named  Neytiri,  played  by  Zoe  Saldana. 17  He  subsequently  joins 
the  Na’vi  resistance  and  leads  them  in  a  battle  for  liberation  against  the 
human  colonial  military  force.18 

The  film’s  narrative  portrays  Jake  as  becoming  one  of  the  Na’vi 
people  through  a  brief  immersion  in  which  he  learns  their  language, 
culture,  spirituality,  and  their  special  relationship  to  nature  including 
their  ability  to  “bond”19  with  and  ride  large  dragon-like  creatures  that 
the  humans  call  “banshees.”20  After  Jake’s  brief  enculturation  under  the 
tutelage  of  Neytiri,  Jake  is  named  “one  of  the  people”  by  the  Na’vi  clan 
in  a  cultural/religious  ceremony.21  The  film  establishes  Jake  as  “one  of 
the  people”  in  order  to  justify  his  conversion  from  colonial  oppressor  to 
indigenous  warrior  and  eventually  leader  of  the  clan.22  But  the  film  fails 
to  adequately  justify  Jake  as  truly  “one  of  the  people.”  Throughout  his 
entire  immersion,  Jake  hides  his  true  identity  and  purpose  (as  colonial 
agent)  from  the  Na’vi  people.23  He  may  look  like  them,  act  like  them  and 

16  Sam  Worthington  is  a  Caucasian  actor.  His  character  is  seen  at  different  times  in 
the  film  as  either  a  human  (his  true  self)  or  as  a  human  inhabiting  a  Na’vi  avatar.  A  deeper 
analysis  of  race  in  Avatar  would  benefit  from  an  exploration  of  the  significance  of  this  white 
man  inhabiting  a  blue  indigenous  body. 

17  The  particular  Na’vi  clan  in  which  Jake  is  imbedded  is  called  the  Omaticaya  clan. 

18  James  Cameron,  Avatar:  Collector’s  Extended  Cut,  from  (Avatar:  Three-Disk 
Extended  Collector’s  Edition),  DVD  (20th  Century  Fox,  2010). 

19  Cameron,  Avatar,  disk  1,  00:59:24. 

20  The  Na’vi  refer  to  these  creatures  as  “eclans.”  See,  Cameron,  Avatar,  disk  1,  01:01:06. 

21  Cameron,  Avatar,  disk  1,  01:21:18. 

22  While  Jake’s  leadership  of  the  clan  is  implied  in  the  theatrical  version  of  the  film,  it 
is  made  explicit  in  the  Collector’s  Extended  Cut,  which  includes  Tsu’tey’s  death  scene.  See 
Cameron,  Avatar,  disk  2,  01:09:53. 

23  The  film  addresses  his  dishonesty  and  he  is  temporarily  named  as  not  “one  of  the 
people,”  though  this  is  quickly  changed  when  he  assumes  the  role  of  Toruk  Macto,  shortly 
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share  some  recent  experiences  with  them,  but  he  does  not  share  their 
history.  He  has  not  suffered  with  them  and  therefore  does  not  share  their 
ontology  or  communal  and  cultural  identity.  He  has  a  different  and  lesser 
stake  in  their  liberation.  Furthermore,  while  Jake  does  consistently  take 
risks  during  his  immersion,  and  later  in  battle  on  behalf  of  the  Navi,  he 
is  always  doing  so  with  a  reward  on  the  horizon:  a  reconnection  to  nature 
as  one  alienated  from  it  through  human  technological  dependence;  love 
and  sex  with  Neytiri  (whose  physical  proportions  conveniently  resemble 
that  of  the  mythologized  human  runway  model);24  the  ability  to  fly;  and 
most  of  all  acceptance  by  and  absolution  from  those  in  whose  oppression 
he  has  participated  and  from  which  he  stands  to  benefit  materially. 
Establishing  Jake  as  “one  of  the  people”  is  important  for  the  role  he 
plays  \n  Avatar’s  messianic  narrative,  because  of  what  happens  next  in 
the  story.  The  goddess  Eywa  chooses  Jake  to  assume  the  most  venerated 
role  in  Na’vi  culture  and  history:  Toruk  Macto,  the  traditional  messianic 
warrior  of  Na’vi  folklore.25  In  assuming  this  role,  Jake  is  fully  established 
and  justified  as  “one  of  the  people”  by  replacing  Tsu’tey,  played  by  Laz 
Alanso,26  as  the  paradigmatic  Na’vi  clan  warrior. 

Tsu’tey,  the  head  warrior  and  successor  to  the  clan  chief, 
primarily  represents  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  Avatar’s  messianic 
narrative.27  He  is  the  suffering  servant  of  the  Na’vi  clan.  Unlike  Jake, 
he  is  actually  Na’vi  and  resists  human  colonization  from  a  place  of  deep 
cultural  love  and  identity.  Tsu’tey  suffers  as  one  of  the  people,  first  in 

thereafter.  See  Cameron,  Avatar,  disk  2,  00:13:00. 

24  A  feminist  critique  of  the  film  would  benefit  from  addressing  the  fact  that  the  entire 
aesthetic  of  the  Na’vi  people  was  designed  around  the  need  for  Neytiri  to  be  sexually 
appealing  to  Jake  as  well  as  to  the  audience  of  the  film  in  order  to  make  a  love  story  feasible. 
Also,  in  the  official  documentary  “capturing  Avatar,”  when  reflecting  upon  her  character, 
Neytiri,  Actor  Zoe  Saldana  only  comments  on  the  character’s  power  through  sex  appeal.  See 
Laurent  Bouzereau,  Capturing  Avatar,  DVD  (20th  Century  Fox,  2009),  1:17:00.  This  film 
is  included  on  disk  3  of  James  Cameron,  Avatar  (Three-Disk  Extended  Collector’s  Edition), 
DVD  (20th  Century  Fox,  2010). 

25  This  choosing  by  Eywa  is  implicit  throughout  the  film  by  different  representatives  of 
feminine  spirit  choosing  Jake.  Later  in  prayer,  Jake  explicitly  identifies  himself  as  chosen  by 
Eywa.  See  Cameron,  Avatar,  disk  2,  00:44:47. 

26  This  Actor  is  African  American.  His  skin  is  never  seen  in  the  film  because  he  is  only 
depicted  through  the  virtual  Na’vi  “makeup”  digitally  imposed  onto  his  body.  However,  his 
features  likely  still  communicate  his  “blackness”  to  many  viewers.  A  deeper  analysis  of  race 
in  the  film  would  benefit  from  exploring  how  actors  chosen  to  play  Na’vi  characters  still 
communicate  Western  racial  categories  and  how  this  serves  Cameron’s  intent  to  us e  Avatar 
as  an  analogy  for  human  history  in  order  to  critique  Western  colonialism. 

27  It  could  be  argued  that  the  human  character  Trudy,  played  by  Michelle  Rodriguez,  also 
fills  this  sacrificial  role.  As  a  human  ally  to  the  Na’vi  she  is  a  better  exemplar  of  liberationist 
solidarity  than  Jake  because  she  gives  her  life  on  behalf  of  Na’vi  liberation  with  apparently 
little  outside  motivation. 
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his  experience  as  one  who  is  being  colonized,  and  second  in  sacrificing 
his  life  in  battle  for  the  liberation  of  his  people  from  colonial  oppression. 
But  unfortunately,  in  Cameron’s  story,  Tsu’tey’s  character  primarily 
serves  to  support  the  narrative  of  Jake’s  acceptance  into  the  clan  as 
“one  of  the  people.”  Tsu’tey  is  hardest  to  convince  of  Jake’s  belonging, 
especially  after  Jake  steals  Neytiri,  his  betrothed— an  action  with  cultural 
consequences  at  least  as  potent  as  the  personal  offense.28  But  by  the 
end  of  the  film,  Tsu’tey  has  repeatedly  endorsed  Jake’s  leadership  of  the 
people  thereby  absolving  the  oppressor  who  changes  sides  (if  nothing 
else).  Furthermore,  just  before  his  death,  Tsu’tey’s  final  words  are  spent 
venerating  Jake  in  exclaiming  that  the  totality  of  his  life’s  meaning  can  be 
encompassed  in  the  knowledge  that  he  fought  with  Jake,  Toruk  Macto.29 

The  third,  and  final  piece  of  Avatars  messianic  trinity,  is  the 
goddess  Eywa  who  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  battle  with  the  colonial 
military,  when  the  Na’vi  and  their  few  human  allies  are  about  to  be 
crushed,  releases  the  full  force  of  the  jungle  creatures  upon  the  colonial 
military,  decimating  their  forces  and  thus  saving  the  day.30  This  act 
establishes  Eywa  as  the  deus  ex  machina,  the  god(dess)  who  swoops 
in  at  the  last  possible  moment  to  save  the  day  by  way  of  a  previously 
unexplained  mechanism.31  This  happens  despite  the  fact  that  previously 
in  the  film,  when  Jake  prays  for  Eywa’s  help  in  defeating  the  colonial 
forces,  Neytiri  (successor  to  the  clan’s  high  priestess),  warns  Jake  that 
Eywa  does  not  take  sides.32  Upon  realizing  that  Eywa  had  apparently 
changed  her  mind  and  saved  the  day,  Neytiri  exclaims  to  Jake  that 
she  heard  his  prayer,  thus  further  elevating  Jake  among  the  Na’vi  as  a 
spiritual,  as  well  as  military,  leader. 

Avatars  Messiah  as  Black  Liberation  Theology’s  Anti-Christ 

The  fact  that  the  highest  grossing  movie  of  all  time  can  incorporate 
an  explicitly  liberationist,  anti-colonial,  and  pro-ecological  narrative 
may  indicate  that  some  progress  has  occurred  since  Cone  published 
Black  Theology  and  Black  Power  in  1969,  but  the  details  of  the  film’s 
narrative  also  provide  us  with  evidence  of  how  far  we  still  have  to  go. 

28  A  scene  cut  from  the  film  explains  that  in  choosing  to  mate  with  Jake,  Neytiri  has  given 
up  her  birthright  to  succeed  her  mother,  Moat,  as  spiritual  leader  of  the  clan.  See  “Deleted 
Scenes,”  00:18:42  on  Cameron,  Avatar  (Three-Disk  Extended  Collector’s  Edition),  disk  3. 

29  Cameron,  Avatar,  disk  2,  01:10:29. 

30  Cameron,  Avatar,  disk  2,  00:57:20. 

31  Definition  found  in  John  Simpson  and  Edmund  Weiner,  The  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  (20  Volume  Set),  2nd  ed.  (Oxford  University  Press,  USA,  1989). 

32  Cameron,  Avatar,  disk  2,  00:45:50. 
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Despite  the  film’s  apparently  liberationist  narrative,  Avatar’s  messiah 
exemplifies  black  liberation  theology’s  anti-christ,  albeit  one  particular  to 
contemporary  liberalism.  Cameron’s  messiah  exemplifies  black  liberation 
theology’s  anti-christ  because  it  lacks  the  defining  characteristics  of 
black  liberation  theology’s  messiah,  and  in  some  cases  bears  opposite 
characteristics. 

Avatar’s  messiah,  in  all  three  of  its  iterations,  fails  to  serve 
oppressed  peoples’  needs  for  liberation.  Jake  Sully  is  a  white,  colonial 
messiah.  He  cannot  liberate  the  Na’vi  people  because  he  is  not  one  of 
them  (even  though  he  pretends  to  be).  His  leadership  is  the  leadership 
of  the  righteous  ally-oppressor  whose  noble  actions  of  solidarity,  paired 
with  the  powers  of  the  deus  ex  machina  save  the  Na’vi  in  the  short-term, 
but  do  not  liberate  them.  The  Na’vi  have  no  self-determination  but 
rather  fight  only  symbolically,  led  by  Jake  the  ally-oppressor-hero,  and 
ultimately  rescued  ad  hoc  by  Eywa,  the  deus  ex  machina.  Furthermore, 
unlike  the  critical  role  weakness  plays  in  the  liberationist  christologies  of 
Cone  and  Sobrino,  there  is  no  room  for  weakness  in  Avatar’s  messiah. 
Weakness  is  relegated  to  the  sacrifice  of  Tsu’tey  whose  suffering  plays 
virtually  no  role  in  the  victory  over  the  colonial  military  and  whose 
primary  function  in  the  storyline  is  to  endorse  Jake’s  leadership.  While 
the  film  attempts  to  highlight  human  and  ecological  frailty,  especially 
through  Jake’s  disability  as  a  paraplegic,33  all  frailty  in  Avatar  is 
overcome  and  discarded;  Jake  gets  “resurrected”34  permanently  as 
an  able-bodied  Na’vi  and  Eywa  clearly  has  the  power  to  recover  from 
the  ecological  wounds  caused  by  the  brief  stint  of  human  industry  on 
Pandora. 

Not  only  is  weakness  overcome  and  thus  not  valued,  but  also 
heroism  is  consistently  associated  with  masculine  dominance.  Two 
examples  of  this,  which  I  have  already  discussed,  are  Jake’s  dominance  of 
Tsu’tey,  in  which  he  replaces  Tsu’tey  as  clan  leader  and  mate  to  Neytiri, 
as  well  as  his  dominance  of  the  indigenous  people’s  culture  and  religion 
through  assuming  their  most  sacred  role  of  Toruk  Macto.  A  third  and 
more  explicit  example  of  male  dominance  in  the  film  is  Jake  dominating 
his  banshee  during  their  initial  “bonding.”35  In  an  earlier  scene,  Neytiri 
explicitly  describes  the  bonding  of  a  Na’vi  to  a  banshee  as  a  mutual 


33  While  Jake’s  disability  is  featured  throughout  the  film,  it  is  stressed  most  in  the 
alternate  beginning  of  the  film  included  in  an  extended  version  of  the  film.  See  Cameron, 
Avatar,  disk  1,  00:00:01-00:08:00. 

34  Jake  undergoes  this  resurrection  despite  never  having  to  die. 

35  Cameron,  Avatar,  disk  1,  01:19:30. 
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choosing  and  thus  a  consensual  and  collaborative  act.36  Contrary  to 
this  description,  Jake  violently  coerces  his  banshee  into  bonding  with 
him.37  First,  he  silences  the  creature’s  voice  by  muzzling  it  with  a  rope. 

He  then  mounts  and  straddles  the  dragon-like  beast  before  forcing  it  to 
bond  with  him,  (a  process  that  involves  the  interlocking  of  the  tip  of  his 
ponytail  with  the  tip  of  a  tentacle-like  appendage  of  the  creature).38  After 
he  breaks  the  creature  into  submission,  Jake  reinforces  his  domination 
over  it  by  kneeling  on  its  neck.  He  grabs  its  muzzle,  looks  into  its  fearful 
eye  and  declares  triumphantly,  “That’s  right. ..you’re  mine.”39  Jake  then 
releases  the  banshee,  which  is  now  submissive,  allowing  its  head  and 
neck  to  rise  up  between  Jake’s  legs  so  he  can  ride  it.40  Not  only  is  Jake 
portrayed  as  physically  powerful  in  this  scene,  but  his  power  is  defined 
over  and  against  nature  in  a  way  that  more  closely  resembles  sexual 
assault  than  a  bonding  between  human(oid)  and  nature  as  the  film’s 
narrative  intends. 

In  the  film,  Cameron’s  protagonist  never  changes,  though  he 
does  switch  sides.  In  switching  from  supporting  the  colonial  forces 
to  supporting  the  Na’vi  against  the  colonial  forces,  nothing  new  is 
revealed.  Rather,  the  tools  of  oppression  are  simply  reordered  to  counter 
oppression  through  the  agency  of  the  oppressor-turned-ally.  There 
is  no  transvaluation  of  values,  but  only  an  appropriation  of  militant 
colonial  values  for  the  sake  of  the  oppressed  indigenous  population.  This 
produces  a  positive  historical-material  result  for  the  Na’vi  in  the  short- 

36  Cameron,  Avatar,  disk  1,  0:61:06. 

37  Regardless  of  whether  this  banshee  is  male  or  female,  it  symbolizes  the  feminine 
in  two  ways:  first,  by  its  human  name  of  “banshee”  which  refers  to  a  specifically  female 
spirit  from  Irish  folklore  and  second  insofar  as  Jake’s  domination  of  it  resembles  what 
Jane  Caputi  describes  as  “any  number  of  dragon-slaying  myths  throughout  world  culture 
in  which  mythological  divine  kings  and  aspiring  gods  acquire  their  power  through  the 
slaughter  of  a  primordial  Mother/Snake/Dragon/Moon.”  See  Jane  Caputi,  Gossips, 

Gorgons  and  Crones:  The  Fates  of  the  Earth  (Santa  Fe:  Bear  &  Company,  1993),  162. 
Although  women  appear  to  be  strong  throughout  the  film,  a  closer  analysis  reveals  their 
strength  is  always  in  the  service  of  Jake  and  his  messianic  role  through  repeatedly  choosing 
him  and  supporting  his  rise  to  leadership.  Furthermore,  female  power  in  the  film  is 
frequently  depicted  through  the  selective  masculinization  of  female  characters,  such  as 
Neytiri  who,  like  all  other  female  Na’vi,  is  slender  despite  her  apparent  ability  to  rival  male 
Na’vi  in  hunting  and  in  combat. 

38  The  appendages  used  to  bond  evoke  both  phallic  and  vaginal  imagery. 

39  Cameron,  Avatar,  disk  1,  01:22:11. 

40  This  appropriation  of  the  dominated  banshee  (read  as  female— see  footnote  37)  into 
a  phallus  for  the  male  warrior  hero  is  reinforced  when  Jake  returns  later  with  an  even  bigger 
dragon  between  his  legs.  In  doing  this,  he  commands  the  respect  and  veneration  of  the  Na’vi, 
cements  his  acceptance  as  “one  of  the  people,”  and  finally  gains  the  submission  (depicted 
as  reconciliation)  of  Tsu’tey  to  his  taking  of  Neytiri  and  assumption  as  leader  of  the  Na’vi 
liberation  movement. 
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term,  but  does  not  ultimately  liberate  them  because  they  have  played 
such  a  minor  role  in  their  own  revolution.41 

Whose  needs  do  Avatars  narrative  serve  if  not  the  Na’vi? 

The  narrative  serves  Jake  Sully’s  needs;  James  Cameron’s  needs; 
my  needs;  the  needs  of  educated  white  liberals  who  despite  our  best 
intentions  of  solidarity  center  our  own  crises  of  complicity  and  need  for 
absolution  in  our  discourses  on  liberation  and  justice.  To  say  that  James 
Cameron’s  intentions  in  making  Avatar  were  good  would  be  a  gross 
understatement.  Not  only  has  he  described  his  film,  unapologetically, 
as  a  pro-ecological,  anti-imperialist  and  anti-capitalist  project,  but  also 
(and  even  more  to  his  credit)  he  has  used  the  film’s  success  to  raise 
awareness  and  attempt  to  affect  policy  surrounding  the  Belo  Monte  dam 
project  in  Brazil,  which  threatens  the  lives  and  culture  of  indigenous 
Brazilians.42  While  this  work  is  certainly  admirable  and  representative 
of  Cameron’s  deep  social  commitment  to  do  what  he  can  with  the  power 
he  has,  the  best  of  intentions  and  exemplary  actions  do  not  excuse  a  bad 
narrative,  which  due  to  the  film’s  success,  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
receive  infinitely  more  attention  than  Cameron’s  activism  on  behalf  of 
indigenous  Brazilians.  Cameron  may  indeed  be  doing  good  work  in  the 
world  through  activism  and  philanthropy,  but  aside  from  funding  these 
projects,  his  film  has  nothing  to  offer  to  oppressed  people  or  to  those  of 
us  who,  like  Cameron,  seek  to  resist  oppressive  systems  from  which  we 
also  benefit  materially. 

GETTING  SOLIDARITY  RIGHT: 

TOWARDS  A  LIBERATIVE 
SOCIAL  ETHIC  FOR  THE  COMPLICIT 
Avatar,  like  much  academic  work  that  purports  to  be  liberative,  is 

41  Cone  argues  that  the  true  liberation  of  the  oppressed  can  only  come  from  oppressed 
people  themselves  and  states  that  black  theology  “assumes  that  the  possibilities  of  creative 
response  among  white  people  to  black  humiliation  are  virtually  nonexistent.  What  slim 
possibilities  there  are  belong  only  to  those  whites  who  are  wholly  committed  to  the  activity  of 
destroying  racism  in  the  structure  of  the  white  community.”  In  light  of  Cone’s  statement,  it 
can  be  said  that  in  Avatar,  Jake  fights  whites  but  not  whiteness.  See,  Cone,  Black  Theology 
and  Black  Power,  117-18. 

42  Cameron  has  done  this  on  many  occasions  of  which  I  recommend  these  two:  A 
Message  From  Pandora,  DVD  (20th  Century  Fox,  2009).  This  film  can  be  found  in,  James 
Cameron,  Avatar  (Three-Disk  Extended  Collector’s  Edition),  DVD  (20th  Century  Fox,  2010), 
disk  2;  and,  Democracy  Now!,  “ Avatar  Director  James  Cameron  Follows  Box  Office  Success 
with  Advocacy  for  Indigenous  Struggles,”  Video  Stream  from  website  at  www.democracynow. 
org,  April  27,  2010. 
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not  about  oppressed  people  and  their  liberation.  It  is,  rather,  about 
the  liberation  of  an  oppressor  from  his  crisis  of  complicity  and  is  only 
achieved  through  the  desperate  projection  of  a  deus  ex  machina  fantasy 
god  that  is  not  apparent  in  human  history.  It  is  said  that  liberation 
theology  is  dead.  In  the  academy  it  is  often  paid  homage  as  a  revered, 
though  ultimately  failed  theological  movement  of  the  past.  Yet,  the 
impetus  for  its  creation— the  crisis  to  which  it  strove  to  respond— is  alive 
and  well.  The  systemically  enforced  suffering  of  human  beings  is  as  real 
today  as  it  was  40  years  ago  when  James  Cone  published  Black  Theology 
and  Black  Power  and  it  continues  to  pose  the  most  exigent  challenge  to 
our  theological  and  social  ethical  work  today.  In  the  closing  pages  of  his 
groundbreaking  work,  Cone  explains  that  for  whites  to  reconcile  with 
their  victims  and  thus  with  God  they  must  become  black.43  This  remains 
the  task  of  religious  scholarship  today  that  wishes  to  be  relevant  to  people 
suffering  under  systemic  injustice.  Unlike  the  mere  aesthetic  trick  played 
by  Avatars  protagonist,  “becoming  black”  for  privileged  scholars  today 
requires  an  interrogation  of  and  confrontation  with  our  academic  guild’s 
complicity  in  the  perpetuation  of  systemic  oppression.  Like  Cameron,  in 
responding  to  the  horror  of  our  complicity  in  the  systemic  injustices  we 
purport  to  resist,  we  often  take  up  projects  that  center  our  own  existential 
crises  of  guilt  as  the  crises  to  which  we  must  respond  rather  than  the 
root  crisis  of  human  material  suffering  under  systemic  injustice.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  way  in  which  criticism  of  liberation  theologies  in 
the  academy  has  seemingly  functioned  to  dismiss  and  thereby  diminish 
liberationist  discourse,  rather  than  function  as  necessary  constructive- 
critical  components  of  improved  liberationist  projects.  To  correct  this,  we 
must  actively  work  to  re-center  the  people  who  suffer  materially  under 
systemic  injustice  as  the  subjects  of  our  theological  and  social  ethical 
discourse. 

Therefore,  I  invite  those  of  us  in  the  religious  academy  who 
identify  as  both  advocates  of  liberation  and  also  as  people  who  benefit 
materially  from  the  systems  of  oppression  we  purport  to  resist,  to 
reinvigorate  conversations  about  liberation  and  complicity  in  our 
academic  institutions,  at  conferences  and  in  publications.  While  such 
conversations  do  appear  in  certain  corners  of  the  academy,  I  have  yet  to 
see  adequate  participation  of  doctoral  students  and  non-tenured  faculty 
in  them.  If  we,  the  next  generation  of  theologians  and  social  ethicists,  are 
to  be  relevant  to  issues  concerning  systemic  oppression  and  its  material 
affects  on  human  beings,  we  must  engage  in  these  conversations  now  as 


43  Cone,  Black  Theology  and  Black  Power,  150-152. 
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the  futures  of  our  fields  are  in  constant  formation. 

In  conclusion,  and  in  an  attempt  to  produce  a  counter-narrative 
to  that  which  I  have  criticized  in  Avatar,  I  will  offer  a  brief  sketch  of  a 
project  aimed  at  improving  efforts  towards  solidarity  and  liberation  in 
the  religious  academy— the  formation  of  a  liberative  social  ethic  for  the 
complicit.  This  project  aims  to  address  the  following  two  questions:  What 
is  the  significance  of  resisting  systemic  injustice  as  people  who  occupy 
social  locations  that  benefit  materially  from  the  injustices  we  purport  to 
resist?  And  In  light  of  this  first  question,  how  do  we  work,  effectively, 
toward  the  increased  material  well-being  of  people  who  suffer  under 
systemic  injustice?  I  offer  this  introductory  sketch  in  four  brief  parts. 

First,  a  liberative  social  ethic  of  the  complicit  must  work 
toward  an  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  complicit-allies.  This 
will  involve  telling  our  own  stories  of  wrestling  with  complicity  and 
listening  to  the  stories  of  others.44  Second,  in  order  to  be  effective,  any 
contemporary  liberationist  project  must  take  seriously  and  address 
recent  criticisms  leveled  against  liberation  theology  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  liberationist  projects  forward  into  the  future.  This  will  require 
serious  analyses  of  identity  and  power;  the  role  of  class  in  instances 
of  contemporary  oppression  and  in  light  of  an  increasingly  globalized 
capitalist  world;  and  how  liberationist  projects  will  take  into  account 
instances  in  which  particular  representatives  of  historically  marginalized 
groups  now  hold  positions  of  great  social  power.  Third,  a  liberative 
Christian  social  ethic  for  the  complicit  must  include  a  christology  for  the 
complicit,  which  seeks  to  reconcile  our  images  of  Jesus  Christ  with  those 
revealed  through  the  lived  experiences  of  our  sisters  and  brothers  who 
have  suffered  under  the  systemic  oppressions  we  seek  to  resist.45  Fourth 
and  finally,  in  order  to  determine  an  appropriate  praxis  of  complicit- 
allyhood,  which  prioritizes  the  liberation  of  those  in  whose  suffering  we 
are  complicit  rather  than  prioritize  our  own  exoneration  from  complicity, 
we  must  enter  into  relationship  with  those  on  whose  behalf  we  would  act, 
allowing  for  those  relationships  to  direct  our  discernment  and  action. 


44  The  prompting  of  Professor  Ada  Maria  Isasi-Diaz  and  my  seminary  colleague  Amy 
Barbour  inspired  this  addition.  This  should  not  be  confused  with  an  attempt  to  center  the 
stories  of  the  complicit-allies  in  a  larger  conversation  about  human  liberation,  but  rather  as  a 
necessary  step  in  determining  whom  we  are  so  we  can  then  discern  how  we  should  respond. 

45  This  must  be  done  with  other  Christian  symbols  as  well. 
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A  Profile  in  Courage:  A  Young  Woman  in 
No  Country  for  Old  Men 

Emily  Jaye  Dumler 

Cormac  McCarthy  has  been  described  as  “a  man’s  novelist  whose 
apocalyptic  vision  rarely  focuses  on  women.”1  According  to  recent 
commentators  his  2005  novel  No  Country  for  Old  Men,  adapted  to  the 
big  screen  by  the  Coen  brothers  in  2007,  is  no  different.2  The  Coens’ 
adaptation  of  this  machismo  dance  with  death  might  appear  to  follow 
suit.  It  preserves  much  of  the  moral  ambiguity  of  this  borderland  where 
vice  appears  to  trump  virtue,  terror  threatens  to  annihilate  courage, 
the  sacred  is  upheld  only  by  our  sustained  horror,  and  hope  seems  as 
barren  as  the  landscape  it  inhabits.  No  less  true  is  the  fact  that  the  three 
male  characters  who  propel  (or  trail)  the  seemingly  nihilistic  violence 
dominate  the  screen,  ceding  mostly  brief  and  trivial  lines  to  the  women 
who  flit  across  the  stark  set. 

Nonetheless,  I  contend  that  this  violence  and  its  male  agents  do 
not  constitute  the  moral  axis  of  the  film,  but  rather  expose  it.  The  Coens’ 
film  calls  viewers  to  recognize  not  only  the  profligate  violence,  chaos 
and  mystery  that  embellish  their  immanent  frame,  but  the  profound— if 
implicit— need  for  the  courage  to  face  them.  This  courage  has  its  fount 
in  moral  reflection  replete  with  religious  undertones.  Though  the  film 
whirls  around  the  whims  of  its  three  main  characters,  it  is  not  one  of 
these  weapon-clad  males  who  ultimately  exhibits  courage,  but  rather  a 
serene  poised  woman,  Carla  Jean.  In  the  end,  if  the  commentators  are 
right  about  McCarthy,  that  only  makes  the  cinematic  adaptation  all  the 
more  interesting.  Far  from  the  passive  and  acquiescent  depiction  found 
in  the  novel,  the  Coen’s  Carla  Jean  exemplifies  courage.  If  McCarthy’s 
apocalyptic  vision  rarely  focuses  on  women,  the  Coens  direct  our  gaze  to 
Carla  Jean  and  ask  whether  we  perceive  such  ordinary  acts  of  courage. 

1  Richard  B.  Woodard,  “Cormac  McCarthy’s  Venomous  Fiction,”  NYTimes  Magazine, 
April  19,  1992.  Walter  Kirn  also  observes  that,  “The  women  involved  are  on  hand  to  cower, 
grieve  and  plead  for  explanations  of  the  mayhem  that  the  men  who’ve  unleashed  it  decline  to 
give  them,  partly  out  of  old-school  chivalry  but  mostly  because  they  don’t  have  any  answers.” 
Walter  Kirn,  NYT  Book  Review  July  24,  2005. 

2  Cormac  McCarthy,  No  Country  for  Old  Men  (New  York:  Random  House  Inti.,  2005), 
and  Joel  and  Ethan  Coen,  No  Country  for  Old  Men,  DVD  (Miramax  Film  Corp,  2008).  The 
title  of  McCarthy’s  novel  comes  from  the  first  line  of  the  William  Butler  Yeats  poem  “Sailing 
to  Byzantium.” 
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The  film  is  largely  faithful  to  McCarthy’s  source  text,  and  yet  the 
literary  and  cinematic  forms  of  No  Country  for  Old  Men  ( NCOM)  are 
so  distinct  as  to  make  any  direct  comparison  difficult  at  best.3  My  focus 
will  be  primarily  on  the  Coen’s  adaptation— particularly  a  scene  that 
marks  perhaps  the  most  notable  departure  from  the  novel.  Certainly, 
some  will  wonder  if  there  is  anything  of  sacred  significance  to  be  found 
in  a  blockbuster  film  that  dominated  the  Eightieth  Annual  Academy 
Awards.4  Many  have  grown  suspicious  of  the  potential  to  find  any  depth 
of  meaning  beyond  the  gratuitous  violence  or  sentimentality  that  often 
characterizes  such  cinematic  smash-hits.5  Yet,  the  Coen  brothers  seem 
to  resist  such  branding.  Much  to  the  fascination  and  frustration  of  film 
and  literary  critics,  the  Coen’s  have  become  infamous  for  their  reticent 
refusal  to  comment,  in  any  serious  way,  on  their  own  work,  or  to  adhere 
to  the  conventions  of  their  guild.  This  caginess  in  conjunction  with  the 
themes  of  contingency  and  death  that  permeate  their  work  has  left  no 
dearth  of  speculative  fodder  for  commentators.  But  Roger  Deakins, 
cinematographer  for  ten  Coen  projects  including  NCFOM,  suggests  that 
the  search  for  ‘the  key’  to  the  Coen  oeuvre  or  for  a  particular  genre  of  this 
film— whether  thriller,  horror,  crime  drama,  film  noir,  comedic,  tragic 
or  postmodern  Western— is  more  an  fixation  of  marketers,  advertising 
executives  and  scholars  than  a  concern  of  these  cinematographers,  who 
tend  to  defy  such  categorization.6 1  do  not  concern  myself  with  these 
disputes  here.  Neither  do  I  presume  to  present  a  definitive  interpretation 
of  the  film.  Rather,  I  offer  an  interpretation,  thus  far  overlooked,  which 
reveals  religious  dimensions  of  the  film  latent  in  such  themes  as  the 
horrific  and  the  sacred,  terror  and  courage,  and  vice  and  virtue,  and  the 

3  I  am  grateful  to  Price  Cowden  for  his  feedback  on  an  early  draft  of  this  paper,  and 
his  many  insights  that  could  only  come  from  someone  as  knowledgeable  about  the  life  and 
work  of  Cormac  McCarthy  as  he  is. 

4  The  film  won  Best  Picture,  grossing  over  seventy-four  million  dollars  domestically. 
Joel  and  Ethan  Coen  share  the  writing  and  directing  credits.  The  editor  for  the  film, 

Roderick  Jaynes,  is  the  Coen’s  longstanding  pseudonym. 

5  See  Jim  Welsh,  “Borderline  Evil:  The  Dark  Side  of  Byzantium  in  No  Country  for  Old 
Men,  Novel  and  Film”  in  From  Novel  to  Film:  No  Country  for  Old  Men,  ed.  Lynnea  Chapman 
King,  Rick  Wallach,  and  Jim  Welsh  (Toronto:  The  Scarecrow  Press  Inc.,  2009),  82.  Welsh 
and  Andrew  Sarris  suggest  that  at  issue  is  the  “basic  difference  between  literature  and  film... 
movies  deal  with  surfaces;  they  do  not  deal  with  essences.”  I  do  not  question  that  a  basic 
difference  exists.  Neither  do  I  endorse  this  description  of  that  difference. 

6  Lynnea  Chapman  King,  “An  Interview  with  Roger  Deakins,”  in  From  Novel  to  Film, 
220.  When  asked  about  the  genre  of  the  film  he  responds,  “Marketers  and  the  advertising 
executives  might  want  to  characterize  a  film  as  one  thing  or  another  but  I  don’t  see  what 
that  has  to  do  with  the  film  itself.  A  film  is  a  film!. ..Sure,  it  was  a  blend  of  ideas  about 

the  Old  West,  the  rise  of  violence  in  society,  border  drug  dealing,  and  the  search  for  any 
meaning  to  it  all.  That  is  the  world  Cormac  was  writing  about.” 
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moral  reflection  they  elicit. 

What  some  scholars  applaud  as  the  ‘post-modern’  hopeless 
tone  the  of  the  Coens’  exuberant  violence  and  noir  pessimism  in  this 
film,  others  deride  as  excessive  and  inane  pastiche.  But  these  shadowy 
themes,  I  contend,  provide  the  conditions  for  rather  than  culmination 
of  reflection  on  moral  agency.  Indeed,  they  are  intelligible  only  in  light 
of  the  anxieties  they  expose,  the  horror  they  elicit,  and  the  sacred  values 
they  summon.7  We  might  recognize  something  as  sacred  apart  from  the 
horrendous,  but  the  horrendous  necessarily  reveals  what  we  hold  to  be 
sacred.  Thus,  this  film  is  not  only  concerned  with  the  drug  wars  still 
ravage  communities  south  of  the  border;  nor  the  complicity  and  greed 
that  lie  within  these  borders;  nor  the  metaphysical  nature  of  such  evil; 
nor  still  the  comedic/tragic  escapades  of  three  men.8  That  is  to  say,  it 
does  not  merely  flaunt  the  evil,  contingency  and  death  inexorable  in  the 
world  we  inhabit.  The  film  also  reveals,  for  those  who  perceive  it,  the 
kind  of  courage  needed  to  live  well  in  the  face  of  such  contingency  and 
unmitigated  violence. 

The  Coen’s  NCOM  is  set  in  the  ‘no-man’s-land’  of  the  U.S. 

Mexico  border  region  in  1980.  The  film  opens  to  a  creation  like  dawn, 
with  the  sun  rising  over  the  desolate  West  Texas  landscape,  and  the  voice 
over  of  Sheriff  Bell’s  ruminations  about  a  paradisal  golden  age  when 
this  country  was  governed  by  law  and  order.  By  the  end  however,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  current  atrocities,  though  newly  clad,  are  not  new  to 
this  blood-soaked  land.  Against  this  backdrop  the  film  presents  three 
central  characters  for  moral  analysis:  the  well-meaning  but  foolhardy 
Llewelyn  Moss  (Josh  Brolin)  who’s  fortuitous  discovery  of  a  drug  deal 
gone  bad,  and  decision  to  make  off  with  a  stash  of  over  two  million 


7  My  understanding  of  the  relation  between  the  horrific  and  the  sacred  draws  from  various 
sources  such  as  Jeffery  Stout,  Adriana  Cavarero,  and  Marilyn  McCord  Adams.  Jeffrey  Stout, 
A  light  that  shines  in  the  darkness  [sound  recording]:  evil,  egotism  and  the  sacred  in  film 
(Princeton:  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  Educational  Media,  2007).  Adriana  Caverero, 
Horrorism:  Naming  Contemporary  Violence  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 
2007).  Also  Marilyn  McCord  Adams,  Horrendous  Evils  and  the  Goodness  of  God  (Ithaca, 
N.Y.:  Cornell  University  Press,  1999),  and  Christ  and  Horrors:  The  Coherence  of  Christology 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2006).  Cavarero  distinguishes  horror  from  terror: 
“More  than  fear,  horror  has  to  do  with  repugnance”  (7).  See  Adams,  Christ  and  Horrors,  esp. 
p.  36,  on  the  complicit  nature  of  our  involvement  in  systemic  horrors. 

8  See  “The  rot  spreads:  Drug-trafficking  gangs  find  a  promising  new  home  in  some  of 
the  poorest  and  most  vulnerable  countries  in  the  Americas,”  in  The  Economist  (Jan.  20th, 
2011):  “El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  along  with  Jamaica  and  Venezuela,  suffer 
the  world’s  highest  murder  rates...  Organized  crime  is  now  the  main  cause  of  the  bloodshed. 
Central  America  forms  a  bridge  between  Colombia,  the  world’s  biggest  cocaine  producer, 
and  Mexico,  which  is  the  staging  post  for  the  world’s  biggest  market  for  the  drug— the  United 
States.” 
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dollars  unleashes  the  mayhem  that  follows;  the  self-governed  rogue 
Anton  Chigurh  (Javier  Bardem)  who  mercilessly  hunts  Llewelyn;  and  the 
mystified  Sheriff  Ed  Tom  Bell  (Tommy  Lee  Jones)  who  trails  the  violence 
by  tracking  the  carnage.  The  three  men  occupy  the  screen  one  at  time, 
almost  never  sharing  the  same  frame. 

Any  assessment  of  courage,  here,  will  have  to  do  with  the 
contingency  and  agency  that  frames  all  moral  action.  But  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  the  actions  courage  causes  from  the  semblances  of  its 
act.  Certainly,  most  viewers  would  want  to  at  least  distinguish  between 
the  kinds  of  daring  actions  exhibited  by  Llewelyn’s  determination, 
Chigurh’s  relentless  pursuit,  and  Sheriff  Bell’s  tentative  attempts  to  track 
down  either  one.  I  argue  that  Chigurh  defies  courage  with  fearlessness, 
Llewelyn  embodies  a  reckless  semblance  of  courage  or  misdirected 
bravery,  and  Sheriff  Bell  ultimately  lacks  courage  and  succumbs  to  fear. 
By  what  criteria  do  I  distinguish  these  forms  of  daring?  Here  Thomas 
Aquinas  will  be  our  guide. 


AQUINAS  ON  COURAGE 

According  to  Aquinas,  the  courageous  person  is  governed  neither  by 
fear  nor  by  rash  fearlessness  of  death  and  danger,  but  by  prudence  and 
endurance  in  the  face  of  challenges.9  Courage  (fortitudo )  is  the  virtue 
that  enables  one  to  moderate  fear  according  to  right  reason,  such  that  the 
passions  strike  a  mean  between  excess  and  deficiency,  as  in  “curbing  fear 
and  moderating  daring.”10  For  those  who  are  disproportionately  timorous 
or  recklessly  intrepid  courage  enables  them  to  fear  the  appropriate 
objects,  in  the  right  circumstances  and  manner,  and  to  withhold 
aggression  when  appropriate.* 11  Because  all  fear  arises  from  love,  courage 
has  to  do  with  loving  and  fearing  rightly.12  Thus,  for  Aquinas,  death  is  the 

9  Summa  Theologica,  1I-II  123.3.  I  will  be  drawing  on  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas’s  Summa 
Theologica  (hereafter  ST),  trans.  Fathers  of  the  English  Dominican  Province  (New  York: 
Benzinger  Bros.,  1948). 

10  ST  II-II. 123.3,  6,  123.4.2,  126.2. 

11  ST  II-II  123.1,  126.2,  127.2.3,127.  Also,  John  Bowlin,  “Rorty  and  Aquinas  on  Courage 
and  Contingency,”  Journal  of  Religion  (July  1997),  407.  I  am  indebted  to  Bowlin  both  for  his 
trenchant  analysis  of  courage  in  Aquinas,  and  for  his  thorough  and  insightful  comments  on 
this  paper.  By  ‘right’  and  ‘appropriate’  here,  and  ‘ought’  elsewhere,  I  indicate  what  Aquinas 
understands  as  the  process  of  discerning  the  good  in  each  circumstance  and  over  a  lifetime. 
This  good  will  be  in  accordance  with  reason.  Establishing  the  rectitude  of  reason  in  human 
affairs  belongs  to  justice.  It  is  not  that  the  ‘right’  and  the  ‘best’  are  not  contestable— on  the 
contrary— they  necessarily  are  so,  through  an  exchange  of  reasons. 

12  STII-II  127.2,  126.2. 
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greatest  danger,  because  we  naturally  love  our  lives  and  all  other  goods 
we  love  naturally  depend  on  life.13  So  those  who  act  justly  at  the  extreme 
limit  of  their  agency,  who  stand  firm  against  grave  difficulties,  even  at  the 
risk  of  death,  will  stand  firm  against  lesser  things.14  The  cultivation  of  this 
virtue  enables  one  to  pursue  the  good  that  justice  demands  even  when 
manifold  threats  to  life  and  welfare  arise.15 

But  how  does  Aquinas  distinguish  between  genuine  courage  and 
its  semblances?  To  be  genuine,  courage  must  have  a  just  end  as  its  aim. 

A  person  aiming  at  injustice  cannot  be  considered  courageous.  And  yet 
the  matter  that  courage  regards  are  the  irascible  passions,  not  objects  of 
possible  intention.  Courage  is  the  virtue  that  brings  order  and  perfection 
to  the  various  and  competing  passions,  to  generate  right  actions  that 
have  their  proximate  source  in  right  willing.  To  act  justly  in  the  face  of 
danger  is  to  risk  losing  certain  goods,  such  as  one’s  life,  for  the  sake  of 
securing  others  that  one  deems  best.16  Reflection  on  the  relative  merits  of 
these  goods  when  they  conflict  and  compete,  and  then  willing  rightly  is 
a  condition  of  courage.  A  risky  action  that  appears  courageous  is  a  mere 
semblance  insofar  as  it  risks  unreflectively.17  Courage  is  praiseworthy 
then,  precisely  because  of  the  considered  and  voluntary,  even  if  sudden, 
nature  of  its  action.18 

The  courageous  person  must  intend  two  ends:  one  proximate 
and  one  remote.  The  remote  end  is  the  external  good  or  state  of  affairs 
she  hopes  to  achieve  by  her  couragous  act,  and  the  proximate  end  is  to 
act  courageously  for  the  sake  of  courage.19  In  other  words,  quite  apart 
from  the  success  or  failure  of  the  act,  they  see  the  intrinsic  good  in  acting 
courageously.  This  person  concludes,  as  John  Bowlin  explains,  “that  a  life 
devoid  of  courageous  action  is  not  worth  living,  that  a  cowardly  self  is  not 
worth  having  given  the  difficulties,  dangers  and  frailties  that  constantly 
hound  us.”20  And  she  must  regard  her  act  as  good  in  itself,  regardless 

13  ST  I-II.94.2,  ST  II-II.  123.4.  Aristotle,  Nicomachean  Ethics,  trans.  Sarah  Broadie 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2002)  Book  III. 6  (hereafter  NE). 

14  ST  II-II  123.3,  4- 

15  ST  II-II  125,  and  Bowlin,  “Rorty  and  Aquinas,”  407. 

16  ST  I-II. 61.4.1,  II-II  123.3,  125-2  Bowlin  clarifies  that  “Aquinas  insists  that  courageous 
action  assumes  conflict  and  competition  among  a  number  of  goods  that  we  are  disposed  to 
love  by  habit...  As  a  result  of  this  competition,  the  courageous  are. ..compelled  to  reflect  on 
the  relative  merits  of  at  least  some  of  the  goods  that  they  love  steadfastly  and  will  habitually,” 
“Rorty  and  Aquinas,”  410. 

17  5TII-II  123.1.2. 

18  ST  II-II. 58.1. 

19  ST  II-II  123.7. 

20  Bowlin,  “Rorty  and  Aquinas,”  412. 
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of  its  success,  because  this  is  the  condition  of  discerning  and  intending 
the  right  kind  and  intensity  of  passion  necessary  for  courage  in  a  given 
situation.  We  do  not  want  to  call  ‘courageous’  the  person  who  happened 
to  perform  a  courageous  act  with  no  prior  thought  given  to  the  intrinsic 
goodness  of  such  an  act.  If  someone  happened  to  rescue  their  dog  from 
a  burning  house,  but  they  had  actually  gone  back  in  to  retrieve  their  cell 
phone  with  no  intention  or  desire  to  save  the  dog,  we  might  call  their  act 
fortunate  or  kind,  but  not  courageous. 

Thus,  semblances  of  courage,  for  Aquinas  as  for  Aristotle,  have 
multiple  causes.21  A  person  can  perform  actions  that  appear  courageous 
without  being  so  if  she  acts  with:  l.  an  ignorance  of  the  dangers  that 
threaten;  2.  a  naive  sense  of  hope;  3.  overconfidence  in  her  own  dexterity, 
4.  an  impulse  to  cast  off  sorrow  or  anger;  or  5.  an  aim  of  unjust  advantage 
or  gain.  Our  judgment  and  description  of  the  nature  of  an  action  or  life — 
whether  fearless,  fearful,  genuinely  or  falsely  courageous— judgment 
about  passions  that  should  have  been  harnessed  or  knowledge  that 
ought  to  have  been  taken  into  account,  is  thoroughly  and  inescapably 
normative.22  The  Coen’s  film  educes  in  spectators  precisely  these  kinds 
of  judgments  about  the  central  characters:  whether  they  exhibit  excesses 
and  deficiencies  of  fear,  courage  itself,  or  mere  pretense. 


ANTON  CHIGURH 

Chigurh,  a  ‘psychopathic  killer’  and  quite  possibly  the  embodiment  or 
allegory  of  evil  itself,  completely  defies  courage.23  Some  commentators 
insist  that  we  understand  Chigurh  as  a  man  and  not  merely  as  a 
symbol  or  cipher.  Others  interpret  his  character  as  a  symbol  of  the 
violence  constitutive  of  the  trans-border  drug  trade,  as  evil  itself,  or  as 
representative  of  a  plethora  of  terrors,  perceived  and  real,  that  haunt 
the  twenty-first-century  American  imagination.24 1  find  that  these 

21  STII-II  123.1.2.  Aristotle,  NE  Book  II. 2,  III. 6. 

22  Bowlin,  “Rorty  and  Aquinas,”  417.  He  affirms,  “[Judgments]  assume  that  some 
relations  to  our  beliefs  and  sentiments  are  better  than  others  and  that  failure  to  achieve  those 
relations  can  be  blameworthy.  Aquinas  considers  this  both  unavoidable  and  harmless.” 

23  Carson  Wells  likens  Chigurh  to  a  “psychopathic  killer”  and  the  bubonic  plague, 
expressing  his  seemingly  super  human  power. 

24  Dennis  Rothermel,  “Denial  and  Trepidation  Awaiting  What’s  Coming,”  and  Robert 
Jarrett,  “Genre,  Voice,  and  Ethos:  McCarthy’s  Perverse  ‘Thriller’”,  in  From  Novel  to  Film: 
No  Country  for  Old  Men  ed.  Lynnea  Chapman  King,  Rick  Wallach  and  Jim  Welsh  (Toronto: 
The  Scarecrow  Press  Inc.  2009),  63,  and  Welsh,  “Borderline  Evil,”  77.  Dennis  Rothermel 
insists  that  we  must  understand  Chigurh  “as  man  and  not  merely  symbol  or  cipher”  because 
his  self-understanding  and  logic  are  within  the  spectrum  of  possibility.  According  to  Robert 
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interpretations  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  insofar  as  the  murderous  evil 
that  Chigurh  embodies  takes  both  systemic  and  agential  forms.  Either 
way,  my  interest  is  in  the  fearless  nature  of  such  violence,  the  horror 
it  elicits,  and  the  sense  of  the  sacred  it  evokes.  Chigurh  is  in  no  way 
governed  by  fear,  but  rather  governs  himself  with  an  eerily  placid  and 
calculated  murderous  logic  which  obeys  only  its  own  rules.  Convinced 
of  his  complete  control,  he  exhibits  neither  trepidation  nor  reckless 
daring.  Aristotle  notes  that  there  is  no  appropriate  name  for  someone 
who  exceeds  in  fearlessness,  but  “he  would  be  some  sort  of  a  madman.”25 
For  Aquinas,  this  kind  of  fearlessness  exhibits  either  a  lack  of  love, 
pride  which  despises  others,  or  perversity  of  understanding.26  Chigurh, 
whether  man  allegory  or  both,  embodies  all  three. 

Chigurh  lacks  love,  or  rational  desire,  for  any  good  external  to 
himself.  The  only  hint  of  emotion  he  exhibits  is  a  sardonic  satisfaction 
with  murdering  his  victims  at  close  range.  His  tool  of  choice  for  docile 
victims,  a  captive  bolt  cattle  gun,  is  indicative  that  he  views  them  as 
lesser  creatures.  Such  pride  ( superbia )  and  derision  for  others  is  only  one 
sign  that  he  has  become  his  only  love,  indeed  his  own  god.  Mere  mortals 
must  serve  either  God  or  Mammon.  But  Carson  Wells,  a  hit  man  played 
by  Woody  Allen,  informs  Llewelyn  that  Chigurh’s  principles  “transcend 
money  or  drugs  or  anything  like  that.”27  He  makes,  follows  and  is  bound 
to  his  own  rules,  allowing  only  the  occasional  exception  of  a  coin  toss.28 

As  the  film  unfolds,  so  does  the  absurdity  and  perversity.of  his 
imagined  omniscience  and  omnipotence.  Only  we,  the  viewers,  and  a 
few  select  characters  in  the  film  can  see  the  incoherent  lunacy  of  the  laws 
by  which  he  lives  (or  evil  works).  On  the  one  hand,  he  imagines  that  he 
knows  and  determines  all.  He  claims  to  know  ‘to  a  certainty’  that  the 
drug  money  will  be  delivered  and  placed  at  his  feet  (which  proves  false 


Jarrett,  Chigurh’s  seemingly  senseless  violence  actually  exemplifies  the  sense  of  structural 
violence  constitutive  of  the  trans-border  drug  trade.  Jim  Welsh  ‘reads’  Chigurh  as  an  allegory 
portraying  a  plethora  of  murderous  anxieties  related  to  terrorism,  Neocon  America,  and 
perceived  threats  of  invasion  from  abroad  and  south  of  the  border. 

25  Aristotle,  NE  Book  III. 7. 

26  ST  II-II  126.1.  Fearlessness— “fearing  death  and  other  temporal  evils  less  than  one 
ought”— is  a  vice,  whether  it  result  from  lack  of  love,  pride  of  soul,  or  dullness  of  understanding. 

27  All  quotes  from  the  film,  unless  inconsistent  with  the  final  product  of  the  film  itself, 
are  taken  from  the  screenplay. 

28  McCarthy,  256.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  novel  Chigurh  explicitly  identifies  himself 
with  God,  explaining  to  Carla  Jean  that  “even  a  nonbeliever  might  find  it  useful  to  model 
himself  after  God.  Very  useful,  in  fact.” 
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in  the  film).29  On  the  other  hand,  he  supposes  that,  like  a  coin  toss,  life 
is  completely  determined  by  the  forces  of  chance  or  fate.  Not  only  does 
he  reduce  his  victims’  lives  to  the  flip  of  a  coin,  but  he  imagines  that  he 
enters  their  lives  with  no  more  agency  than  the  1958  quarter  he  tosses.30 
Surely  the  audience  sympathizes  with  Well’s  final  words  to  Chigurh,  “Do 
you  have  any  idea  how  crazy  you  are?”  Chigurh  inquires  “You  mean  the 
nature  of  this  conversation?”  Well’s  responds  “I  mean  the  nature  of  you.” 
The  Coen’s  seem  to  be  prodding  the  audience  to  recognize  not  only  how 
crazy  he  is— his  logic,  the  drug  wars,  the  greed  that  sustains  them,  evil, 
all  of  it— but  also  to  see  the  way  we  trade  in  the  illusory  dual  aspects  of 
determinism  (total  power  and  fatalism)  in  the  face  of  such  dangers.31 
Chigurh’s  fearless  rampage  cannot  be  considered  courageous  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  Rather,  he  enacts  the  horror  which  invokes 
our  sense  of  the  sacred;  he  is  the  danger  and  difficulty  that  demands 
courage.32 


LLEWELYN  MOSS 

Llewelyn  Moss,  who  is  transformed  from  hunter  to  hunted  when  he  steals 
the  satchel  of  drug  money,  bravely  faces  his  pursuer,  determined  to  make 
Chigurh  his  “own  little  project.”  But  can  his  fearless  daring  be  considered 
genuinely  courageous?  His  initial  act  of  compassion,  the  nocturnal 
resolve  to  bring  ‘agua’  to  a  dying  Mexican  man  at  the  crime  scene,  seems 
courageous.  He  certainly  had  a  just  aim.  But  by  his  own  admission,  to 
Carla  Jean,  and  in  light  of  his  complicity  in  the  crime,  this  decision  was 
“dumber’n  hell.”  In  Aquinas’s  words  it  was  founded  on  ignorance,  failing 

29  The  question  of  how  to  interpret  the  fact  that  Chigurh,  or  evil  itself,  remains  in  the 
end  haunts  many  commentators.  If  nothing  else,  the  accident  is  a  sign  that  he  is  not  as  all 
knowing,  seeing,  and  perceiving,  or  as  invulnerable  as  he  imagines. 

30  In  the  film,  the  coin  toss  serves  as  the  only  possible  exception  to  Chigurh’s  rules  (the 
‘best  he  can  do’),  but  one  that  still  allows  him  evade  all  sense  of  culpability  or  accountability. 
McCarthy  is  more  explicit  about  the  ‘value’  and  instrumentality  of  the  coin  and  the  coin  toss 
in  the  novel.  See  p.  57. 

31  Wells  and  Carla  Jean’s  truism  in  the  face  of  death,  “you  don’t  have  to  do  this”  parades 
the  ironic  limitations  and  constraints  of  Chigurh’s  totalizing  power:  he  is  not  free  not  to  kill... 
but  he  is  free  to  flip  a  coin. 

32  Stout  explains  that  “something  has  sacred  value  if  its  violation  or  destruction  would 
be  horrendous...  The  sacred  and  the  horrendous  are...  deeply  connected-in  our  lives  and 
in  art.  It  is  because  the  violation  or  destruction  of  sacred  things  would  be  horrendous  that 
we  erect  taboos  around  sacred  things.  Our  abhorrence  of  murder,  rape,  incest,  and  torture 
expresses  our  disposition  to  value  human  beings  as  sacred.”  Again,  “our  fascination  with 
horrors  is  linked  to  our  repressed  awareness  of  sacred  values.”  I  follow  his  description  of 
horrendous  evil  when  he  affirms  that  “insofar  as  they  destroy  or  violate  things  that  have 
sacred  importance,  let  us  call  them  horrendous  evils.”  In  all  of  these  definitions  the  sacred  is 
identified  through  the  horrific. 
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to  perceive  the  gravity  of  the  danger,  or  risks  involved.  Indeed,  this  brave, 
but  reckless  act  triggers  the  subsequent  parade  of  violence.  This  failure  to 
see  or  comprehend  and  appropriately  respond  to  the  evil  he  is  up  against 
(and  implicated  in)  characterizes  his  decisions  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
film,  making  all  appearance  of  courage  merely  stunted  semblance. 

Despite  Llewelyn’s  blindness,  other  characters  are  well  aware 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  danger  he  confronts.  Bell’s  sidekick, 
asks  him  whether  Moss  has  any  notion  of  the  sorts  of  malevolent  thugs 
“that’re  huntin’  him.”  Bell  replies,  “He  ought  to.  He  seen  the  same  things 
I  seen,  and  it  certainly  made  an  impression  on  me.”33  Carson  Wells,  while 
visiting  Llewelyn  in  hospital,  states  twice,  “No.  You  don’t  understand”  to 
emphasize  the  naivety  of  Llewelyn’s  assumption  that  he  could  negotiate 
with  his  nemesis.  Even  Chigurh  warns  Llewelyn  that  he  should  know 
how  this  will  end,  and  uses  Carla  Jean  as  a  bargaining  chip,  “You  bring 
me  the  money  and  I’ll  let  her  go.  Otherwise  she’s  accountable,  same  as 
you...  I  won’t  tell  you  you  can  save  yourself,  because  you  can’t.”  When 
Llewelyn  claims  that  he  is  just  ‘lookin’  for  what’s  comin”  even  a  stranger, 
quips  “yea,  but  no  one  ever  sees  that”  moments  before  they  are  both 
unsuspectingly  and  anti-climatically  gunned  down,  off  camera. 

These  dialogues  reveal  two  kinds  of  perceiving  and 
understanding:  one  for  which  Llewelyn  is  accountable,  and  the  other  for 
which  he  is  not.  The  first  involves  his  ability  to  understand  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  danger  that  he  faces.  It  is  this  comprehension  that  Llewelyn 
lacks,  but  needs  in  order  to  act  courageously.  When  his  greatest  goods 
and  loves  are  threatened,  he  fails  to  see  that  he  must  risk  either  losing  the 
money  and  the  contest  with  Chigurh,  or  Carla  Jean  and  his  own  life.34  In 
the  end,  money  is  his  god,  winning  for  winning’s  sake  his  aim,  and  pride 
his  fatal  flaw.35  His  reckless  bravery  is  bolstered  by  a  na'ive  misconception 
that  he  is  smart  enough  to  outsmart,  strong  enough  to  overpower,  and 
deft  enough  to  defend  himself  and  others  against  this  evil.  That  we,  the 
spectators  of  this  spectacle,  readily  sustain  the  same  presumption  is 
revealed  insofar  as  we  are  just  as  unsuspecting  of  his  abrupt  murder. 

But  this  first  kind  of  understanding  which  Llewelyn  culpably  lacks, 
stands  in  contrast  to  a  second  kind  of  perception,  that  of  “seeing  what’s 

33  The  word  “certainly”  is  not  in  the  original  screen  play,  37. 

34  For  an  insightful  discussion  of  internal  versus  external  goods  see  Jeffrey  Stout,  Ethics 
after  Bable  and  Democracy  and  Tradition  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  2004). 
Stout  reminds  us  that  “temperance-like  courage  is  often  concerned  with  the  subordination  of 
external  to  internal  goods,”  Ethics  after  Bable,  272. 

35  ST  II-II  125.2:  “All  fear  arises  from  love;  since  no  one  fears  save  what  is  contrary  to 
something  he  loves.”  Thus,  courage  and  fearlessness  have  to  do  with  ordinate  and  inordinate 
loves. 
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cornin’.”  The  kind  of  understanding  that  serves  as  a  condition  for 
courage,  involves  not  only  comprehension  of  the  dangers  we  face,  but 
also  perception  of  the  limits  of  our  understanding— that  we  cannot  ever 
completely  see  ‘what’s  cornin’.  Courage,  then,  enables  us  to  act  justly 
based  on  what  we  do  or  should  know,  in  the  midst  of  the  unknown. 


SHERIFF  BELL 

Sheriff  Bell  appears  to  possess  just  this  sort  of  awareness.  He  seems  to  be 
the  soul  and  moral  compass  of  the  film,  which  opens  with  his  reflections 
on  the  sadistic  nature  of  contemporary  violence,  and  closes  with  the 
dream  of  his  deceased  father  waiting  for  him  out  there  with  a  fire  in  all 
that  dark  and  cold.  In  the  opening  voice  over,  he  claims  that  he’s  not 
afraid  of  death,  but  adds,  “I  don’t  want  to  push  my  chips  forward  and 
go  out  and  meet  something  I  don’t  understand.  A  man  would  have  to 
put  his  soul  at  hazard.  He’d  have  to  say,  ‘O.K.,  I’ll  be  part  of  this  world.’” 
The  evil  evinced  by  the  trail  of  carnage  has  left  its  impression,  and  he 
understands  enough  to  not  want  to  face  what  he  does  not  understand. 
And  we  might  not  blame  him.  Perhaps  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
prudent,  but  guarded,  courage  Aquinas  has  in  mind.36  Bell  is  not  afraid 
of  death  per  se,  but  of  risking  his  soul,  an  excessive  risk  perhaps.  Indeed, 
his  decision  to  return  to  the  scene  of  Llewelyn’s  murder,  to  face  Chigurh 
or  his  own  shadow  as  the  case  turns  out,  appears  notably  courageous. 
Before  Bell  enters  the  hotel  room,  the  camera  pauses  just  long  enough  to 
show  Chigurh’s  shifting  reflection  in  the  blown  out  door  knob,  implying 
that  Bell  knew  full  well  the  danger  he  was  facing.  But  does  this  single  act 
of  courage  signal  a  life  of  courage? 

In  the  end,  Bell  folds.  It  is  not  that  he  is  an  utter  coward;  his 
fear  is  not  entirely  inordinate.  But  he  lacks  the  courage  to  face  a  kind 
of  unintelligible  evil,  and  refuses  to  risk  such  hazard.  Throughout  the 
film,  he  catalogues  contemporary  atrocities.  And  we  identity  with  his 
bewildered  musings— 

The  crime  these  days...  I  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  it,  I 
surely  don’t...  My  lord...  it’s  just  all  out  war...  Who  are  these 
people?...  What’s  it  all  mean?...  What  is  it  leading  to?...  How 
do  you  defend  against  it?...  Signs  and  wonders. 


36  Stephan  J.  Pope,  ed.,  The  Ethics  of  Aquinas  (Georgetown:  Georgetown  University 
Press,  2002).  Aquinas  would  concur  with  Mark  Twain  that  courage  is  “resistance  to  fear, 
mastery  of  fear— not  absence  of  fear.” 
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He  perceives  the  terrifying  and  absurd  logic  of  it  all  and  is  not  willing  to 
face  it.37  This  representative  of  the  law  feels  over  maxed,  and  in  a  scene 
with  his  Uncle  Ellis  we  discover  the  reason  for  his  decision  to  quit. 

The  misperception  that  seems  to  guide  his  sense  of  moral  agency 
is  that  either  God  will  somehow  show  up  to  make  everything  right,  or  that 
he  must  do  so  alone.  But  no  such  imposition  of  law  and  order  from  above 
has  come  and  Ellis  reminds  him  “you  can’t  stop  what’s  coming.  It  ain’t  all 
waiting  on  you,  that’s  vanity.”  Bell  is  disheartened  but  not  disenchanted. 
God’s  apparent  absence  does  not  lead  him  to  conclude  that  God  is 
dead,  but  rather  disappointed.  Bell  seems  to  fear  not  only  the  risks  that 
attend  facing  this  evil,  but  his  own  helplessness  to  stop  its  destructive 
force.  Absent  a  God  to  ensure  that  good  will  triumph  or  that  courage 
will  be  rewarded  with  victory  he  bows  out.  He  and  Llewelyn  display  the 
divergent  extremes  of  fear  and  fearlessness  in  their  responses  to  chaos, 
evil,  violence  and  terror.  And  yet  there  is  another  way. 


CARLA  JEAN 

Carla  Jean  (Kelly  McDonald)  infrequently  appears  on  the  screen  of  the 
Coen’s  set.  Our  initial  impression  of  her  is  not  likely  to  be  one  of  either 
courage  or  timidity,  but  of  reluctant,  if  inquisitive,  acquiescence.  And 
in  the  end,  some  might  still  interpret  the  final  scene  of  her  death  as  one 
more  instance  of  her  passive  resignation  to  the  violence  imposed  by 
men  throughout  the  film.  Indeed,  McCarthy’s  novel  adamantly  portrays 
her  in  this  light.  Yet  in  a  film  that  rarely  deviates  from  the  script  of  the 
novel,  this  scene  is  the  most  drastic  departure.38  My  interpretation  is, 
thus,  informed  in  part  by  how  dramatically  the  Coen’s  Carla  Jean  differs 
from  McCarthy’s.  The  dialogue  in  the  novel  is  much  more  extensive.  But 
the  central  differences  are  that  McCarthy’s  Carla  Jean,  facing  Chigurh 
and  her  impending  death,  cries  out  to  her  mama  and  to  God,  shakes  her 
head  and  sobs,  and  assents  to  seeing  ‘reality’  the  way  Chigurh  does.  Most 
significantly,  she  succumbs  to  calling  the  coin  toss  for  her  life  and  looses. 

The  film  provides  a  stark  contrast.  It  is  one  of  the  final  scenes 


37  ST  II-II  128.1.  According  to  Aquinas  “the  courageous  person  will  have  patience 
and  perseverance.  That  is,  he  will  not  be  broken  by  stress  or  sorrow,  nor  will  he  be  wearied  or 
discouraged  due  to  the  exigencies  of  his  endeavors.” 

38  My  claim  here  is  merely  that  the  screen  play  rarely  makes  substantial  changes  that 
would  alter  the  portrayal  of  characters  or  alter  the  plot  dramatically.  I  must  also  note  that  the 
2005  screenplay  itself  is  substantially  different  from  the  dialogue  and  events  we  see  in  the 
film.  The  dialogue  is  sparse,  and  they  do  not  portray  her  as  refusing  to  call  the  coin  toss.  It 
appears  that  their  decision  to  portray  her  in  this  light  came  later. 
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of  the  movie.  Carla  Jean,  having  lost  Llewelyn  and  just  buried  her 
mother,  returns  home  to  find  Chigurh  sitting  in  her  bedroom.  As  she 
sits  down  to  face  him,  her  calm  demeanor  mirrors  Chigurh’s,  but  with 
courage  rather  than  the  power  of  violence  on  her  side.  Carla  Jean 
“knowed  [he]  was  crazy”  when  she  saw  him  sitting  there;  she  perceives 
his  incomprehensible  nature.  Demuring  his  account  of  her  husband,  she 
boldly  names  the  perverse  incoherence  that  undergirds  Chigurh’s  logic. 
Flipping  a  coin,  he  says,  “This  is  the  best  I  can  do.  Call  it.”  Here,  she 
resists  his  insistence  that  her  life,  or  any  life,  be  subject  to  the  flip  of  a 
coin,  “I  ain’t  gonna  call  it.  The  coin  don’t  have  no  say.  It’s  just  you.”  Her 
refusal  to  submit  to  his  scheme  seems  all  the  bolder  in  comparison  with 
two  men  who  faced  similar  threats  in  the  film.  The  gas  station  attendant, 
informed  that  he  stands  to  win  everything  when  Chigurh  tosses  a  1958 
quarter,  opts  to  call  it.  And  heads  it  is:  his  lucky  quarter,  and  lucky  day. 
Carson  Wells  sits  facing  Chigurh  much  like  Carla  Jean,  but  is  not  given 
the  option  of  a  coin  toss,  and  tries  to  bargain  his  way  out  of  death.  Carla 
Jean  neither  buys  into  his  game,  nor  tries  to  buy  her  way  out.  Surely  this 
is  courageous. 

But  is  this  genuinely  an  instance  of  courage?  True,  she  may 
have  persevered  in  the  face  of  extreme  danger,  but  is  this  not  merely 
an  unreflective  semblance  of  courage?  Was  this  a  resigned  acceptance 
of  fate,  pessimism  about  the  coin  toss,  or  an  eagerness  to  embrace  the 
same  end  as  her  loved  ones?  Was  it  nothing  more  than  a  stubborn  refusal 
to  submit  to  his  way?  How  do  we  know  that  her  active  refusal  to  ‘call  it’ 
reflects  her  love  for  justice  and  her  contempt  for  cowardice?  What  is 
due  in  this  instance?  Justice  would  have  to  somehow  be  the  contestation 
of  Chigurh’s  perversity,  but  by  different  means— not  meeting  force 
with  force,  guns  with  bigger  guns,  or  coin  tosses  with  “heads  or  tails” — 
contesting  on  different  terms. 

I  contend  that  we  see  here  the  deliberate  and  reflective  nature  of 
her  decision,  in  her  persistent  refusal  to  accept  Chigurh’s  warped  logic. 
Rather  than  gamble  her  life,  for  what  she  believes  to  be  just  and  true,  she 
claims  her  own  death,  on  her  terms  rather  than  his.39  We  find  no  signs 
of  the  resignation,  hopelessness,  desperation  or  pessimism  that  could 
attend  a  semblance  of  courage.  Additionally,  we  have  hints  throughout 
the  film  that  she  is  steady,  wise,  and  discerning.  She  asks  the  right 
questions,  maintains  the  right  loyalties,  and  has  the  right  sensibilities. 

39  ST  II-II  123:6.  Aquinas  is  clear  that  fortitude  is  more  concerned  to  allay  fear  than 
to  moderate  daring.  “Therefore  the  principal  act  of  fortitude  is  endurance,  that  is  to  stand 
immovable  in  the  midst  of  dangers  rather  than  to  attack  them.”  Endurance  is  more  difficult 
than  aggression. 
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“I’ve  got  a  bad  feeling  about  this”,  she  says  as  she  departs  from  Llewelyn 
the  last  time  that  she  would  see  him  alive.  She  seems  to  see  what  others 
do  not.  In  light  of  her  constancy  and  perception  and  her  determination 
to  defy  Chigurh’s  logic,  and  absent  another  explanation  for  this  act,  we 
might  conclude  that  what  appears  to  be  courageous,  is  in  fact,  an  instance 
of  courage. 

One  might  still  protest  that  this  is  merely  one  act  of  courage, 
but  given  how  little  we  know  about  her  life,  we  cannot  know  whether  the 
habituated  virtue  of  courage  was  the  cause  of  her  act.  Yet,  if  we  imagine 
Carla  Jean’s  life  as  a  whole,  then  this  does  not  hold.  For  the  virtue  of 
courage  characterizes  a  life  lived  courageously  to  the  end.  Carla  Jean 
relinquishes  recourse  to  the  one  ‘instrument’  that  could  potentially 
preserve  her  life,  because  she  repudiates  its  power  and  legitimacy.  In 
her  flat  refusal  to  “call  it”  she  proves  her  unwillingness  to  treat  what  is 
sacred  as  a  meaningless  game.  She  refuses  to  be  an  accomplice  in  its 
destruction,  to  be  willingly  dominated,  or  to  succumb  to  fear.  According 
to  Aquinas,  martyrs  face  the  fight  that  is  waged  against  their  own  person 
as  they  testify  to  the  truth,  wherefore  their  courage  is  to  be  praised  above 
all.40  Martyrs,  exemplify  lives  that  have  courage  as  their  proximate  end, 
quite  apart  from  success. 

But  a  reading  of  Carla  Jean  as  martyr— if  misread  as  one  more 
‘idealized  woman’  who  sacrifices  herself  at  the  hands  of  excessive 
and  erotic  male  violence— could  be  interpreted  as  a  kind  of  misogyny 
masquerading  as  virtue.41  Of  the  few  feminist  commentaries  I  have 
encountered,  none  took  up  the  theme  of  martyrdom.  Yet  many  with 
feminist  proclivities  would  likely  find  this  association  and  my  valorization 
of  Carla  Jean  as  courageous,  entirely  problematic.42  It  risks  idealizing  an 

40  ST  II-II  123:5.1.  Michel  Foucault,  The  Government  of  Self  and  Others,  175-176. 
Foucault  also  underscored  this  relation  between  truth  and  courage  in  one  of  his  final  lectures. 
He  depicts  the  practice  of  parresia,  or  public  truth-telling,  as  a  rectangle  with  four  corners: 
democracy,  ascendancy  of  some,  truth-telling,  and  courage.  He  explains,  “Since  this  exercise 
of  the  right  to  speak  in  which  one  tries  to  persuade  through  a  discourse  of  truth  takes  place 
precisely  in  a  democracy  (first  corner),  it  will  therefore  take  the  form  of  a  joust,  of  rivalry,  and 
confrontation,  with  the  consequence  that  those  who  want  to  deliver  a  discourse  of  truth  must 
demonstrate  courage.”  His  point  in  the  end  is  that  the  paradox  at  the  heart  of  democracy  is 
that  we  can  have  no  true  discourse  without  democracy,  but  this  same  true  discourse  threatens 
the  very  democracy  that  sustains  it. 

41  Stacey  Peebles  “Hold  Still:  Models  of  Masculinity  in  the  Coens’  No  Country  for  Old 
Men,”  and  Erin  Johns,  “A  Flip  of  the  Coin:  Gender  Systems  and  Female  Resistance  in  the 
Coen  Brother’s  No  Country  for  Old  Men,”  in  From  Novel  to  Film. 

42  Cavarero,  58.  I  am  resisting  here  an  interpretation  of  this  martyrdom  that,  with 
George  Bataille  or  Sade,  would  see  in  this  violence  an  “unleashing  of  eros  with  the  putative 
virtue  of  realizing  the  unconfessed  truth  of  the  finite  as  self-annihilation”  (52).  Cavarero,  in 
her  discussion  of  the  horror  of  female  suicide  bombers  threatens  to  conflate  suicide,  horror, 
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endless  history  of  misogynistic  violence,  and  the  women  who  have  been 
forced  to  submit  to  its  demands. 

So  I  must  be  clear  that  in  commending  Carla  Jean’s  courage 
as  in  some  sense  martyrdom,  I  am  neither  valorizing  her  death  per  se, 
nor  suggesting  martyrdom  as  an  exemplary  form  of  political  activism. 
Rather  I  commend  her  resistance  which  witnesses  not  only  to  the  forms 
of  violence  inherent  in  the  disordered  loves  of  the  world  she  inhabits,  but 
to  the  sacred  value  that  it  violates.  She  does  not  sacrifice  herself  with  an 
undivided  will,  but  refuses  to  treat  what  is  sacred  as  if  it  was  disposable. 
Had  she  called  the  coin  toss,  and  gambled  for  her  life,  she  would  neither 
have  resisted  nor  undermined  this  destructive  logic.  Sure,  she  may  have 
won  the  toss,  and  thereby  her  life,  but  on  his  terms.  For  the  courageous 
person,  such  a  life  is  not  worth  living. 

Notwithstanding  the  religious  connotations  of  sacrifice  that 
envelop  her  martyrdom,  Carla  Jean  is  no  Christ  figure.43  The  film  offers 
no  robust  theodicy.  We  see  no  redemptive  restoration  of  order  or  justice 
as  the  result  of  her  death.44  Evil  walks  out  the  door  and  drives  away,  as 
Law  retires  and  ruminates.  Yet  the  Coen’s  give  us  the  small  assurance 
that  Chigurh  is  not  invulnerable— that  he  does  not  always  see  or  control 
what  is  coming.  Chigurh  glances  at  a  green  light  ahead  seconds  before  a 
car  T-bones  him  from  the  passenger  side,  the  side  that  the  camera  is  on. 
Though  Chigurh  limps  away  with  nothing  more  than  a  broken  arm,  he 
is  rendered  vulnerable.  If  we  were  previously  asleep  to  this  reality,  the 
unexpected  crashing  of  metal  sufficiently  startles  us  to  our  senses.  This  is 
no  redemptive  ending,  but  neither  is  it  meaningless. 

In  contrast  to  those  who  contend  that  the  film  leaves  us  with 


and  martyrdom.  Carla  Jean’s  death  hardly  resembles  a  suicide  bomber’s.  It  is  important  to 
understand  precisely  this  distinction  between  the  horror  of  her  martyrdom  as  the  result  of 
Chigurh’s  action,  and  the  horror  of  a  suicide  bomber  who  chooses  to  claim  the  lives  of  others 
with  their  own. 

43  If  the  Coens’  Carla  Jean  in  any  way  represents  a  Christ  figure,  it  is  a  crucifixion  sans 
resurrection,  a  Friday  with  no  hope  of  Sunday.  “I  understand  what  it  means  to  say  that  there 
is  an  omnipotent,  benevolent  creator,”  Ethan  Coen  asserted  in  his  Princeton  University 
undergraduate  thesis,  Two  Views  of  Wittgenstein’s  Later  Philosophy,  “and  that  claim  strikes 
me  as  the  height  of  stupidity.”  It  seems  he  is  still  singing  this  tune  in  a  new  key.  But  this  does 
not  diminish  their  message  of,  or  a  theological  interpretation  of,  the  need  for  courage  in  a 
world  plagued  by  sin  and  evil. 

44  This  does  not  necessarily  diminish  the  potential  religious  or  theological  import 
however.  Rowan  Williams  claims  that  the  mature  Augustine  “is  more  inclined  to  see  terror 
and  mystery  in  the  natural  world  than  to  sense  God  in  it  in  any  undialectical  way,”  and 
nonetheless,  he  believed  in  the  promise  of  the  “presence  of  heaven  and  vision  of  God’s  face 
at  our  own  end,  our  death,  the  end  of  time  for  us.”  Rowan  Williams,  “Language,  Reality  and 
Desire  in  Augustine’s  De  Doctrina  Christiana  Journal  of  Literature  and  Theology  (July 
1989),  138-150. 
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nothing  more  than  the  Coen’s  sardonic  laughter  at  their  grotesque 
creation;45  and  contra  others  who  conclude  that  the  bleak  message  is 
that  death  ‘gets  us  all’  and  it  matters  not  how,46 1  have  argued  that  No 
Country  for  Old  Men  reveals,  to  those  who  will  see,  that  it  does  matter 
how  we  live  and  how  we  die  in  the  face  of  contingency,  danger  and 
terror— whether  or  not  God  ‘shows  up’  in  just  the  way  we  expect.  The 
Coens  offer  no  pat  answers,  no  simple  moral  prescriptions,  and  certainly 
no  hope  of  eradicating  evil.  But  they  do  suggest  through  Carla  Jean  that 
we  too  must  decide  whether  or  not,  and  how ,  we  are  ‘going  to  be  a  part’ 
of  this  shadowy  world.  As  spectators,  we  have  the  luxury  of  watching  the 
horror  from  afar.  But  if  the  film  is  saying  something  more  than  simply 
that  evil  is  still  on  the  loose,  it  is  that  we  are  more  than  spectators.  We  are 
participants,  in  fact,  in  the  same  drama. 


CONCLUSION 

In  this  film,  as  for  Aquinas,  the  courage  of  one  individual  is  inextricably 
related  to  the  common  good.  Our  common  life,  in  all  its  social,  economic 
and  political  forms  has  everything  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  courage 
which  informs  our  witness  to  truth  and  our  relations  to  one  another.  The 
uncertain  and  contingent  nature  of  this  cooperative  enterprise  requires 
courage:  for  courage,  truth-telling,  freedom  and  democracy— even  with 
its  foibles— are  kin.47  If  courage  has  to  do  with  rightly  ordering  our  loves 
and  values,  rightly  perceiving  the  dangers  that  threaten  them,  and  rightly 
fearing  and  facing  those  dangers,  then  our  common  life  depends  on  its 
cultivation.  Semblances  of  courage  will  not  be  enough.  Llewellyn,  whose 
love  for  money  leads  him  to  misjudge  the  forces  he  faces,  cannot  be  our 
exemplar.  Neither  can  Sheriff  Bell  who  perceives  evil,  but  declines  to  risk 
himself  to  face  it.  Carla  Jean  endures  the  danger  she  encounters  with 
illusions  of  neither  control  nor  fatalism;  to  neither  win  nor  quit.  She 
alone  accurately  perceives  the  peril  before  her,  names  its  horrendous 
nature,  and  refuse  to  collaborate  with  its  depraved  logic.  And  we  are  the 


45  Jim  Welsh.  “Borderline  Evil:  The  Dark  Side  of  Byzantium  in  No  Country  for  Old 
Men,  Novel  and  Film”  in  From  Novel  to  Film,  80. 

46  Jason  Landrum,  “Cold-Blooded  Coen  Brothers:  The  Death  Drive  and  No  Country  for 
Old  Men ”  in  From  Novel  to  Film,  199. 

47  Elizabeth  Anderson  argues  for  the  importance  of  dissent  and  disagreement,  or 
truth-telling  at  all  phases  of  the  democratic  process.  See  “The  Epistemology  of  Democracy,” 
Episteme:  A  Journal  of  Social  Epistemology  3.1  (2006),  18.  Foucault  likewise  argues  in 
his  later  work  for  the  indispensible  role  of  parresiah  or  truth-telling  and  courage  for  good 
democratic  process.  See  the  Government  of  Self  and  Other. 
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witnesses  that  her  death  bears  witness  to  the  sacred  value  of  life. 

The  title  of  McCarthy’s  novel  comes  from  the  first  line  of  the 
William  Butler  Yeats  poem  “Sailing  to  Byzantium”  which  reflects  a 
yearning  for  meaning  and  eternal  peace  in  a  world  of  dissolution.  The 
Coen  brothers  invite  us  to  consider  that  while  this  borderland  existence 
is  ‘no  country  for  old  men’— indeed  no  eternal  or  peaceful  resting  place— 
neither  is  it  a  nihilistic  wasteland.  Rather,  this  ‘country’,  which  parades 
our  loves  and  fears,  is  a  country  profoundly  in  need  of  those  who  have 
the  courage  to  justly  face  danger.  We  cannot  be  mere  spectators  of  this 
spectacle.  We  are  called  to  be  witnesses  of  the  sacred. 
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Honor  among  Thieves  and 
Times  that  Aren’t  A-Changin’: 
Responses  to  Emily  Dumler  and  Jeremy  Kirk 

Courtney  Palmbush 


Response  to  Emily  Dumler 

In  her  study,  Emily  Dumler  presents  strong  evidence  for  the  presence 
of  religious  dimensions  within  the  Coen  brothers’  film  adaptation  of 
Cormac  McCarthy’s  No  Country  for  Old  Men.  She  has  done  so  by  looking 
to  Aquinas’s  definition  of  courage,  arguing  that  the  three  central  male 
characters  in  the  film  can  be  seen  to  fit  within  (or  without)  the  parameters 
of  courage  as  Aquinas  defines  them.  In  the  strongest  part  of  her  argument, 
Dumler  shows  us  that  the  Coens  changed  the  central  female  figure  in 
McCarthy’s  novel,  Carla  Jean,  from  a  cowardly  person  into  an  exemplum 
of  courage  in  her  unwillingness  to  participate  in  Chigurh’s  game  of  chance, 
her  action  exhibiting  considered  willingness  to  resist  a  malevolent  force 
with  no  thought  for  personal  safety  or  security. 

A  key  feature  of  Dumler’s  argument  lies  in  this  statement: 

What  some  scholars  applaud  as  the  ‘post-modern,’  hopeless 
tone  the  of  the  Coens’  exuberant  violence  and  noir  pessimism 
in  this  film,  others  deride  as  excessive  and  inane  pastiche. 

But  these  shadowy  themes,  I  contend,  provide  the  conditions 
for  rather  than  culmination  of  reflection  on  moral  agency. 

Indeed,  they  are  intelligible  only  in  light  of  the  anxieties  they 
expose,  the  horror  they  elicit,  and  the  sacred  values  they 
summon.  We  might  recognize  something  as  sacred  apart  from 
the  horrendous,  but  the  horrendous  necessarily  reveals  what 
we  hold  to  be  sacred. 

The  point  is  compelling.  Yet,  even  as  Dumler  provides  a  convincing  analysis 
of  the  definition  of  courage  and  thoughtfully  considers  how  the  characters 
in  the  film  inhabit  Aquinas’s  categories  against  a  dystopian  backdrop,  I 
am  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  film  is  successful— if  such  was  in 
fact  the  intent— in  eliciting  moral  reflection  or  promoting  courage  in  the 
face  of  unmitigated  violence.  And  whether  it  is  intentional  or  a  failure  to 
execute,  the  result  is  the  same:  No  Country  for  Old  Men  is  bigger  on  style 
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than  on  substance.  The  Coens  dabble  with  what  might  properly  be  termed 
“theological”  premises,  but  these  moments  do  not  seem  to  be  part  of  a 
larger  system  of  thought  or  followed  through  to  completion.  The  strongest 
case  for  the  film  might  be  made  in  terms  of  its  poetic  quality,  which  is  to 
say  that  it  effects  what  it  signifies.  But  this  means  that  what  is  effected  is 
nothing,  because  what  is  signified  is  nothing.  In  the  end,  then,  the  result 
can  only  be  nothingness,  not  poetry. 

While  it  isn’t  always  necessary  to  look  at  the  body  of  an  artist’s 
work  in  analyzing  a  given  piece,  the  work  of  the  Coen  brothers  is  generally 
described  as  “black  humor,”  employing  a  writing  style  that  favors  irony 
and  leaving  audiences  on  more  than  one  occasion  without  conclusions, 
but  rather  a  heightened  awareness  of  the  oddity,  coincidence,  and  often 
chaotic  nature  of  human  existence  (for  instance  Fargo,  The  Big  Lebowski, 
A  Serious  Man).  In  a  radio  interview  Terri  Gross  conducted  in  January 
2011,  the  Coens  revealed  ambivalent  feelings  toward  religion: 

GROSS:  So  when  you  were  getting  bar  mitzvahed,  you  know, 
in  that  era  when  you  had  to  study  in  Hebrew  school  for  the 
bar  mitzvah,  would  it  ever  have  occurred  to  you  to  ask  a  rabbi 
for  advice  or  to  turn  to  a  rabbi  for  . . . 

Mr.  JOEL  COEN:  Oh,  as  a  child? 

GROSS:  Yes,  to  turn  to  a  rabbi  for  .  . . 

Mr.  JOEL  COEN:  Oh  god,  no.  No,  no,  no. 

(Soundbite  of  laughter) 

Mr.  JOEL  COEN:  No,  you  know,  like  most  kids  you  get 
spiritual  instruction,  religious  instruction,  it  was  like,  it  was  a 
chore.  It  wasn’t  anything  connected  to  any  real-life  problems. 

No. 

GROSS:  Did  you  feel  that  way  about  the  synagogue  in  gen¬ 
eral? 

Mr.  ETHAN  COEN:  Oh,  yeah. 

Mr.  JOEL  COEN:  Yeah,  yeah,  Hebrew  school  and  going  to  the 
synagogue  was  always,  as  I  say,  a  chore.  You  know,  it’s  some- 
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thing  you  had  to  do  after  secular  school. 

GROSS:  And  did  you  ever  feel  any  different  about  it? 

(Soundbite  of  laughter) 

Mr.  JOEL  COEN:  No.  Honestly  I,  you  know,  I  think  we  both 
stopped  going  as  soon  as  our  parents  let  us  stop.  My  sister 
had  set  a  very  dangerous  precedent  by  continuing  after  her 
bat  mitzvah.  So  that  was  something  that  I  remember  having 
an  early  discussion  with  my  mother  about  in  terms  of,  you 
know,  saying  I  don’t  think  this  is  going  to  work  with  me.  But 
no  I,  you  know,  I  don’t  feel  a  whole  lot  differently  about  it. 

Can  we  attribute  the  intentions  Dumler  outlines  in  her  paper  to  the 
creators  of  this  film?  Is  it  possible  the  Coens  changed  the  ending  with  Carla 
Jean  simply  for  aesthetic  purposes?  Or  does  it  matter  what  they  intended? 
Can  we  simply  view  the  film  independent  of  context?  As  a  historian,  I 
would  argue  that  no,  we  can’t.  But  context  could  strengthen  or  weaken  the 
given  argument,  and  I  think  that  Dumler  has  effectively  argued  for  a  view 
in  which  the  Coens  actively  engaged  with  context  (McCarthy’s  grim  novel 
and  perhaps  even  their  own  history  as  filmmakers  of  a  genre  comparable 
to  McCarthy’s)  as  a  springboard  upon  which  to  place  something  different 
and  more  profound,  having,  for  a  change,  religious  implications. 

My  own  understanding  of  the  character  of  Anton  Chigurh  is  that 
he  is  a  fundamentalist.  He  is  unyielding  in  the  pursuit  of  his  goals  and  in 
enforcing  the  laws  that  govern  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  While  his  goals 
may  be  repellent  to  the  wider  world,  they  can  be  viewed  in  such  a  way  that 
they  become  more  familiar  to  us— and  in  fact,  they  are  presented  to  the 
“everyman”  character  of  Llewelyn  Moss,  in  whom  we  are  given  a  reflection 
of  that  part  of  ourselves  that  wants  to  throw  the  caution  of  the  daily  nine- 
to-five  grind  to  the  wind,  call  our  own  shots,  and  get  a  piece  of  the  pie  for 
ourselves.  Chigurh’s  anger  at  Moss  seems  to  have  as  much  to  do  with  his 
inconvenient  possession  of  Chigurh’s  property  as  with  Moss’s  moral  failing 
in  taking  what  did  not  belong  to  him  in  the  first  place.  Chigurh  functions 
something  like  Coppola’s  Colonel  Kurtz  in  Apocalypse  Now,  or  Satan 
in  Paradise  Lost— as  an  anti-hero  who  has  stripped  himself  of  all  social 
regulations  (and  the  hypocrisy  that  they  often  entail)  and  entered  in  a 
world  where  matters  are  utterly  black  and  white— except  for  the  occasions 
when  he  takes  a  vacation  from  his  rigid  fundamentalism  and  allows  chance 
the  opportunity  to  dictate  events.  Dumler  rightly  points  out  that  Chigurh 
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is  his  own  god.  But  if  we  believe,  as  Aquinas  does,  that  the  principle  of  evil 
has  no  existence  independent  of  good— that  is,  it  is  truly  experienced  and 
has  very  painfully  real  consequences,  yet  must  always  define  itself  in  terms 
of  good,  as  when  Satan  declares  in  Book  IV  of  Paradise  Lost ,  “So  farewell 
hope,  and  with  hope,  farewell  fear, /Farewell  remorse:  all  good  to  me  is 
lost;  /Evil  be  thou  my  Good”— then  the  picture  becomes  less  clear. 

On  a  scale  of  fundamentalism,  Chigurh  stands  at  one  end,  with 
Sheriff  Bell  at  the  other  end  and  Moss  in  the  middle.  For  the  Sheriff  is  also 
fundamentalist  in  his  beliefs— he  is  fundamentally  unable  to  go  beyond 
the  most  basic  dualism  in  understanding  the  world  and  so  either  doesn’t 
understand  or  can’t  accept  the  principle  that  evil  cannot  exist  independent 
of  the  good.  Meanwhile  Llewelyn  is  neither  able  fully  to  fill  the  shoes  of 
relentless  self-preservation  in  pursuit  of  his  own  gain,  nor  able  to  reject 
evil  as  something  wholly  other.  He  is  left  to  the  vicissitudes  of  his  very 
human  moral  compass,  thereby  making  choices  that  lead  him  this  way 
and  that  upon  the  scale.  Ultimately  he  fails,  and  his  streak  of  weak  moral 
choices  is  punctuated  by  the  decision  to  join  a  woman  for  beers  in  her  hotel 
room  despite  his  better  judgment. 

But  describing  Chigurh’s  evil  in  the  above  way  is  problematic 
in  the  same  way  that  Colonel  Kurtz  is  problematic  and  Milton’s  Satan  is 
problematic.  This  problem— evil  so  evacuated  of  real  good  that  it  can  have 
no  substance  and  yet  producing  real  and  heartbreaking  consequences 
in  human  life— is  expressed  by  Lena  Olin’s  character  in  the  film  The 
Reader :  “Nothing  comes  out  of  the  camps.”  Of  evil,  there  is  no  common 
understanding  to  be  had,  just  as  there  can  be  no  honor  among  thieves, 
because  understanding  is  utterly  contingent  upon  the  will  of  the  one,  or  the 
few,  who  inflict  it  in  pursuit  of  their  self-interested  goals.  Does  horror— or 
can  evil— invoke  our  sense  of  the  sacred  if  there  is  no  common  ground 
against  which  understanding  can  be  had? 

If  it  can  invoke  our  sense  of  sacred  values,  what  do  these  values 
look  like?  Are  they  like  Colonel  Kurtz’s  upon  seeing  the  pile  of  children’s 
vaccinated  arms?  Or  like  Nietzsche’s  when,  according  to  popular  legend, 
he  broke  down  watching  a  horse  get  beaten  in  the  street?  Colonel  Kurtz’s 
response  to  evil  is  to  attempt  to  go  beyond  all  moral  valuation,  much 
like  Chigurh’s;  Nietzsche’s  was  despair,  much  like  Sheriff'  Bell’s.  Or  are 
the  sacred  values  stoicism  and  acceptance  courage  like  Carla  Jean  facing 
death?  Can  the  sacred  appear  destructive,  as  when  Jesus  causes  an 
earthquake  and  shatters  the  “order”  of  Hell  by  descending  there  in  Dante’s 
Inferno ? 

Does  Carla  Jean  exemplify  courage?  If  Chigurh’s  coin  toss  is  his 
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way  of  allowing  forces  beyond  himself  to  dictate  events,  is  her  refusal 
actually  an  affirmation  of  his  tyranny?  Is  his  insistence  on  the  coin  toss 
actually  an  insistence  on  fairness,  an  allowance  for  some  power  other  than 
himself  to  dictate  events  because  he  is  not  sure  if  it  right  to  kill  her?  Is  her 
placing  the  decision  in  his  hands  an  act  of  courage  or  an  act  of  the  same 
kind  of  stupid  stubbornness  that  her  husband  exhibited?  Isn’t  her  stoicism 
in  the  face  of  death  the  flip  side  of  Chigurh’s  own?  Does  her  emphasis  on 
Chigurh’s  agency  reveal  her  own  misunderstanding  of  who,  or  what,  she  is 
facing? 

Emily  Dumler  has  written  a  brilliant  paper  exploring  the 
theological  dimensions  of  the  film  No  Country  for  Old  Men ,  successfully 
showing  that  it  is  a  film  that  raises  many  questions  worthy  of  careful 
thought  and  reflection. 


Response  to  Jeremy  Kirk 

The  problems  Jeremy  Kirk  raises  about  the  film  Avatar  seem  to  me 
to  entail  larger  questions  about  the  way  in  which  powerful  figures 
(like  Cameron)  within  the  pop-culture  industry  intentionally  choose 
to  represent  socio-theological  and  political  topics  and  issues— and  I 
emphasize  “intentionally”  because  I  think  that,  in  No  Country  for  Old 
Men,  the  theological  implications  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  story  in 
such  a  way  that  they  unfold  through  the  story  itself,  whereas  in  Avatar, 
we  are  given  a  modular,  prefabricated  story  into  which  characters  are 
inserted,  and  which  plays  out  against  a  unique  special-effects  backdrop. 
And  from  a  personal  standpoint,  this  to  me  is  very  troubling,  because  it  is 
the  difference  between  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  objective  via  the  contingent 
structures  of  narrative,  versus  seeing  only  the  subjective  views  of  one 
person  cloaked  in  the  guise  of  objectivity.  What  we  are  given  in  Avatar  is 
Cameron’s  understanding  of  liberation  theology,  which  is,  as  Kirk  aptly 
argues,  deficient.  But  because  he  is  in  a  cultural  power  position,  he  is  able 
to  package  a  simplified  story  full  of  misinformation  in  such  a  way  so  as  to 
make  it  available  and  appealing  to  an  enormous  audience.  I  would  argue 
that  the  film  was  appealing  not  so  much  for  its  prefabricated  thematic 
elements  of  ecological  and  social  awareness,  but  rather  the  (genuinely 
interesting)  new  style  of  filming,  the  special  effects,  etc.,  that  created  a 
buzz  and  made  the  film  a  noteworthy  event. 

I  concur  with  Kirk’s  disturbing  assessment  of  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  liberation  theology  in  the  academy  with  regard  to  both 
race  and  sex.  While  progress  is  being  made,  the  overall  ethos  remains 
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the  same— and  it  is  acutely  puzzling  and  disheartening  when  represented 
by  first  generations  of  non-white  academics  and  women,  who  may  have 
decided  that  the  only  way  to  get  along  is  to  conform  to  established  tradition 
regardless  of  that  tradition’s  manifold  flaws.  Whereas  the  architects  of 
popular  culture  have  professions  that  do  not  (by  definition)  demand  depth 
of  understanding  of  a  topic  or  require  contribution  to  bodies  of  knowledge, 
the  academy,  by  definition,  does— making  the  perpetuation  of  racist  and 
sexist  practices  a  grave  failure. 
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“Facing  our  own  Shadows:  A  Response  to  Kirk  and  Dumler” 

Adam  Hearlson 

In  American  cinema,  there  are  two  quintessentially  American  genres:  the 
musical,  born  on  Broadway  and  raised  on  the  back  lots  of  Hollywood,  and 
the  western.  Both  of  these  genres  were  wildly  popular  and  have  become 
increasingly  less  relevant  in  the  world  of  film,  ceding  their  popularity 
in  recent  years  to  superheroes,  wizards,  pirates  and  vampires.  While 
the  musical  has  found  some  new  life  in  the  cinema  of  India,  the  western 
has  fractured  into  a  variety  of  different  stock  storylines.  Avatar  and  No 
Country  for  Old  Men  represent  two  such  storylines.  Make  no  mistake, 
these  are  both  westerns:  they  are  movies  set  on  the  frontier  of  “civilized” 
experience,  where  the  protagonist  fights  for  justice  for  those  who  cannot 
fight  for  themselves.  They  both  intentionally  use  the  grammar  of  the 
traditional  western  but  with  some  slight  modifications. 

Avatar  belongs  to  a  specific  sub-group  of  the  western  genre  that 
I  would  call  “white  guilt”  westerns.  I  do  not  know  when  it  happened,  but 
after  fifty  years  of  cowboys  killing  indigenous  peoples  in  the  name  of 
justice,  Hollywood  gained  some  semblance  of  an  idea  of  how  offensive 
these  pictures  could  be  and  started  making  pictures  about  the  “noble 
savage.”  In  these  movies  the  prejudice  of  Hollywood  was  more  covert, 
but  no  less  repugnant.  The  storyline  is  always  the  same.  The  white, 
civilized  protagonist  finds  himself  (and  it  is  always  him)  accepted  into  a 
closed  society  of  colored  peoples  and  then  proceeds  to  become  their  most 
powerful  and  noble  member.  Usually  the  film  is  a  vehicle  for  an  A-list 
actor  to  make  an  “important”  film.  Often  these  films  are  showered  with 
praise  and  awards.  A  quick  list  of  recent  acclaimed  “white  guilt”  westerns 
includes,  Kevin  Costner’s  Dances  with  Wolves,  Tom  Cruise’s  The  Last 
Samurai ,  David  Lynch’s  Dune,  and  Disney’s  Pocahontas.  All  of  these 
movies  have  a  white  savior,  who  assimilates  in  order  to  lead  the  tribe, 
clan,  sand  people,  whatever,  into  battle  against  the  white  colonizers. 

In  Avatar,  Jake  Sully  does  not  merely  assimilate  into  the  culture; 
he  becomes  the  people’s  most  venerated  leader,  the  Toruk  Macto.  The 
fantasy  laid  deep  within  Avatar,  and  all  white  guilt  westerns  really,  is 
not  one  of  radical  egalitarian  community,  or  liberation  from  forces  of 
injustice  and  oppression,  but  rather  a  deep  desire  to  lead  the  people 
of  color  as  a  hero  rather  than  oppress  the  people  as  a  colonizers.  One 
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commentator  puts  it  this  way, 

Avatar  is  a  fantasy  about  ceasing  to  be  white,  giving  up  the 
old  meatsack  to  join  the  blue  people,  but  never  losing  white 
privilege... When  whites  fantasize  about  becoming  other  races, 
it’s  only  fun  if  they  can  blithely  ignore  the  fundamental  expe¬ 
rience  of  being  an  oppressed  racial  group.  Which  is  that  you 
are  oppressed  and  nobody  will  let  you  be  leader  of  anything.1 

As  Jeremy  Kirk  notes,  Avatar  is  a  movie  that  is  more  concerned  with 
quelling  the  complicity  of  the  oppressor  than  it  is  with  providing  an 
example  of  actual  liberation.  But  what  do  we  make  of  this  larger  trend 
in  filmmaking  that  continues  to  make  and  sell  these  movies,  as  well  as  a 
movie-going  public  that  buys  these  movies?  Avatar  is  an  indicator  of  the 
myopia  of  Hollywood  when  it  comes  to  race  and  further  work  discussing 
the  racial  politics  of  the  movie  business  would  be  an  interesting  project 
indeed. 

No  Country  for  Old  Men  belongs  to  another  subsection  of  the 
Western  genre  altogether.  Whereas  “white  guilt”  westerns  opted  to 
align  the  hero  in  the  white  hat  with  the  causes  of  the  indigenous  people, 
another  sub-genre  of  westerns  decided  to  subvert  the  traditional  western 
conventions  by  refusing  to  draw  tidy  conclusions  about  right  and  wrong. 
In  these  more  nihilistic  westerns,  moral  ambiguity  abounds.  There  are 
no  good  guys,  no  white  hats;  all  are  capable  of  horrific  evil.  The  most 
famous,  and  probably  most  important  example  of  this  is  Clint  Eastwood’s 
movie,  Unforgiven. 

In  Unforgiven,  the  bullets  do  actual  damage.  When  a  young 
cowboy  quells  his  own  guilt  by  telling  himself  that  bad  guys  “had  it 
cornin’,”  William  Munny  says  “we  all  have  it  cornin’.”2  In  Unforgiven 
there  are  real  consequences:  people  die,  cowboys  cry,  guilt  has  covered 
everyone,  and  we  all  got  it  cornin’.  Life  has  value  in  Unforgiven,  but  only 
because  death  is  an  ever  present  reality. 

Unforgiven  serves  as  the  Ur-text  of  No  Country  for  Old  Men.  In 
a  brilliant  bit  of  filmmaking,  the  Coen  brothers  provide  the  traditional 
western  cues,  complete  with  white  hats  and  black  prince  valiant  haircuts. 
But  these  cues  are  subverted  in  the  last  third  of  the  movie.  Turns  out 
our  hero,  Llewellyn  Moss,  has  more  guts  than  brains,  more  hubris 
than  foresight  and  is  gunned  down  unceremoniously  by  the  drug  cartel 

1  Annalee  Newitz,  “When  Will  White  People  Stop  Making  Movies  Like  ‘Avatar’?”  De¬ 
cember  i8,  2009,  http://io9.com/5422666/when-will-white-people-stop-making-movies- 
like-avatar.  Accessed  June  20,  2011. 

2  Clint  Eastwood,  Unforgiven,  DVD  (Warner  Bros,  1992). 
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that  always  proved  more  dangerous  than  the  killer  Anton  Chigurh.  It 
also  turns  out  that  Chigurh,  our  killer  with  the  black  haircut,  is  more 
ghost  than  human,  more  pervasive  than  one  man  can  or  ought  to  be. 
When  Chigurh  busts  into  the  office  of  the  drug  kingpin  holding  a  giant 
cannon  of  a  gun  we  are  supposed  to  ask,  “How  did  he  get  to  the  top 
story  of  this  office  building  holding  that  thing?”  Even  his  exchange 
with  the  accountant  in  that  same  scene  builds  the  picture  of  Chirgurh 
as  supernatural.  The  accountant  asks,  “Are  you  going  to  kill  me?”  And 
Chigurh  replies,  “That  depends,  did  you  see  me?”  There  is  no  stopping  a 
ghost.  You  can’t  kill  what  you  don’t  see. 

Emily  Dumler’s  analysis  of  courage  and  the  witness  to  the 
sacredness  of  life  in  the  face  of  profound  evil  is  astute.  Carla  Jean  is 
one  of  the  few  characters  who  “sees”  Chirgurh.  She  sees  him  and  his 
worldview,  but  more  than  that  she  recognizes  his  worldview  for  the  ruse 
it  is,  and  rejects  it.  This  rejection  costs  her  life.  As  Emily  writes,  “In  her 
flat  refusal  to  ‘call  it’  she  proves  her  unwillingness  to  treat  what  is  sacred 
as  a  meaningless  game.”  And  by  seeing  him,  she  grabs  control  of  her  own 
fate.  While  No  Country  for  Old  Men  is  largely  nihilistic  in  its  worldview, 
Carla  Jean  stands  out  as  one  of  the  small  beacons  of  hope  among  a  cast  of 
cowards. 

So  what  are  we  to  make  of  these  two  problems:  complicity  and 
cowardice?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  are  related.  Without  providing 
too  facile  a  conclusion  to  the  tremendously  complex  problem  of  race, 
evil,  complicity  and  cowardice,  I  want  to  discuss  a  scene  in  No  Country 
for  Old  Men  that  I  think  might  serve  as  a  helpful  image  as  we  begin  a 
discussion  about  overcoming  our  own  complicity  and  cowardice. 

Near  the  very  end  of  the  movie,  Bell  returns  to  the  hotel  where 
Llewellyn  Moss  was  killed.  He  stands  outside  the  door  to  Moss’  last 
hiding  place  and  sees  that  the  bolt  of  the  door  has  been  busted  out. 
Knowing  the  handy  work  of  Chigurh,  he  draws  his  gun,  presumably  for 
the  very  first  time  in  his  career.  Earlier  in  the  movie  he  laments  that  he 
even  has  to  carry  a  gun,  but  after  witnessing  the  terror  that  has  followed 
this  cursed  money  he  has  some  understanding  of  the  type  of  evil  awaiting 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  door.  The  camera  cuts  to  a  sliver  of  light 
falling  on  Chigurh,  presumably  on  the  other  side  of  the  door.  Mustering 
all  of  his  courage  Bell  swings  open  the  door  and  sees  an  empty  room.  The 
only  thing  waiting  for  him  behind  the  door  is  the  long  cast  of  his  own 
shadow. 

This  I  submit  is  the  most  important  frame  of  No  Country  for 
Old  Men.  In  typical  western  fashion,  we  finally  get  to  the  showdown,  the 
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gunfight  between  good  and  evil.  Moss  was  just  a  pawn,  here  is  real  good 
and  real  evil  about  to  go  at  it.  But  Bell  does  not  find  Chigurh.  Bell  steadies 
himself  to  meet  real  evil  and  he  finds  his  own  shadow  ready  to  draw  on 
him. 

Bell  checks  the  window,  and  sits  on  the  bed  where  he  recognizes 
the  AC  duct  and  the  vent  removed,  on  the  shag  carpet  a  lone  dime,  head 
side  up,  sits  among  the  screws.  And  before  we  see  Bell  again,  the  frame 
dissolves  to  a  house  on  the  horizon.  That  is  the  last  time  he  will  draw 
his  gun.  He  draws  waiting  to  meet  a  man,  and  meets  his  own  shadow 
ready  to  draw  on  him.  There,  I  think,  he  finally  sees,  which  is  the  point 
of  the  movie.  Bell  finally  sees  “what’s  cornin’.”  He  stands  at  the  door  to 
meet  this  devil,  this  supernatural  killer,  and  he  meets  himself.  He  finally 
catches  up  to  the  evil  he  has  been  tracking  and  finds  it  lurking  in  himself. 
And  then  he  surrenders.  Faced  with  his  own  culpability  in  the  face  of 
evil,  his  own  agency  in  the  cycle  of  violence  swirling  around  him,  he  lays 
down  his  gun.  He’s  done.  But  still,  and  this  is  my  respectful  push  back 
to  Emily,  he  chooses  to  open  the  door.  He  has  the  guts  to  open  the  door 
and  confront  the  evil  he  knows  to  be  on  the  other  side.  We  as  the  Church 
should  be  so  courageous. 

In  the  next  scene,  Bell’s  uncle  chastises  him  for  ever  thinking 
that  he  was  the  one  holding  back  the  evil.  His  uncle  says,  “You  can’t  stop 
what’s  cornin’.”  But  Bell  knows  this  now,  he  thought  he  could,  but  now 
he  knows  how  pervasive  the  evil  actually  is.  The  Coen  brothers’  nihilistic 
vision  asserts  that  Bell  can’t  stop  what’s  cornin’  but  at  least  he  finally  sees 
what’s  cornin’,  and,  like  Carla  Jean,  he  still  has  one  option,  refusal.  While 
there  is  little  at  stake  in  refusing  for  Bell,  unlike  Carla  Jean  whose  refusal 
cost  her  life,  it  is  a  refusal  nonetheless.  In  a  world  where  the  powers 
and  principalities  demand  payment,  participation  and  production, 
recognition  of  our  own  complicity  and  refusal  to  participate  in  those 
powers  are  the  first  steps  in  transforming  this  world. 

At  this  time  in  the  church  —  where  a  small  sample  of  leaders 
diagnose  the  church  as  deathly  ill,  where  other  leaders  are  unnecessarily 
maligned  on  Twitter,  where  the  poor  and  vulnerable  are  silenced,  where 
the  rich  and  powerful  pay  for  their  own  indulgences  —  during  times 
like  these,  recognition  of  our  own  culpability  in  perpetuating  these  acts 
of  systemic  evil  and  the  refusal  to  participate  in  these  devilish  games  is 
the  opening  gambit  for  a  church  that  claims  a  crucified  messiah  as  their 
strength  and  salvation. 
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Christ-Haunted  Ohio: 

The  Spiritual  and  Theological  Vision  of  Over  the  Rhine 

Peter  Kline 


What  is  a  poet?  An  unhappy  person  who  conceals  profound 
anguish  in  his  heart  but  whose  lips  are  so  formed  that  as  sighs 
and  cries  pass  over  them  they  sound  like  beautiful  music. 

-Soren  Kierkegaard 

What  a  beautiful  piece  of  heartache 
this  has  all  turned  out  to  be. 

-Over  the  Rhine 


For  the  past  twenty  years,  Karin  Bergquist  and  Linford  Detweiler  (the 
wife  and  husband  duo  that  make  up  the  core  of  Over  the  Rhine )  have 
been  quietly  writing,  producing,  and  performing  one  of  the  richest 
oeuvres  in  all  of  American  music.1  With  their  twenty-first  album  released 
in  January  of  2011,  Over  the  Rhine  has  achieved  something  that  has 
become  increasingly  rare  in  a  music  culture  saturated  by  the  quick  single: 
a  unified  body  of  work  that  reflects  the  maturity  of  a  lifetime.  Their  music 
therefore  deserves  sustained  reflection. 

In  what  follows,  I  would  like  to  tease  out  a  few  of  the  spiritual 
and  theological  trajectories  that  permeate  their  work.  To  speak  of  their 
music  as  both  spiritual  and  theological  is  to  say  that  it  is  carried  along 
and  given  shape  by  a  series  of  fundamental  questions  about  human 
existence:  What  does  it  mean  to  love?  To  suffer?  To  give  and  receive? 
What  is  the  good  life?  What  is  prayer?  Where  is  God?  Who  is  Jesus  for 
us  today?  The  music  of  Over  the  Rhine  is  driven  by  a  deep  sense  of  the 
creative  ambiguity  of  life  and  the  freedom  to  bear  this  ambiguity  with 
honesty,  patience,  and  hope.  As  Karin  sings  in  the  song,  “Changes  Come”: 

There  is  all  this  untouched  beauty 

The  light  the  dark  both  running  through  me 

1 1  am  especially  grateful  to  Sarah  Stewart-Kroeker  who  responded  to  the  original  version 
of  this  paper  at  Princeton  Seminary’s  Koinonia  forum  in  2011.  The  final  version  of  this  paper 
owes  much  to  the  comments  and  questions  she  posed  to  me. 
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Is  there  still  redemption  for  anyone 
Jesus  come 

Turn  the  world  around 
Lay  my  burden  down 
Turn  this  world  around 
Bring  the  whole  thing  down.2 

The  beauty  of  life  as  a  gift  from  God,  the  ambiguity  at  the  heart  of  this 
fragile  gift,  the  meaning  of  life  as  a  longing  for  redemption— this  is  the 
stuff  of  Over  the  Rhine’s  music. 

I  have  three  areas  I  want  to  explore,  each  of  them  no  more  than  a 
snapshot  of  an  incredibly  rich  and  diverse  body  of  work.  I  do  not  intend 
these  as  three  steps  in  an  argument,  but  as  three  angles  of  approach, 
three  samples  from  a  feast,  three  postcards  from  a  beautiful  land.  They 
are  related  to  each  other,  but  each  stands  on  its  own.  The  first  is  the  way 
in  which  Karin  and  Linford  are  decidedly  American  songwriters.  The 
second  is  the  spiritual  struggle  for  hope  that  forms  a  central  focus  of  their 
music,  and  the  third  is  the  evocation  of  Christ  throughout  their  work.  To 
these  I  now  turn. 


ELVIS  IS  KING,  JESUS  IS  LORD 

For  the  past  six  or  so  years,  Linford  and  Karin  have  lived  on  a  small 
farm  on  the  outskirts  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  They  call  it  Nowhere  Farm. 
They  write  about  it  often  in  their  newsletters,  and  for  them  it  is  a  kind  of 
hidden  sanctuary  that  offers  a  respite  from  the  incessant  moving  from 
place  to  place  that  is  the  lot  of  touring  musicians.  Home,  for  them,  is  not 
just  another  stop  on  the  road,  another  place  simply  before  the  next  place. 
It  is  nowhere,  suspended  and  hidden  from  the  hollow  and  exhausting 
din  of  so  much  contemporary  culture.  It  is  central  for  who  Karin  and 
Linford  are  as  artists  to  be  connected  to  a  piece  of  earth,  to  write  songs 
that  are  borne  out  of  a  rooted  and  textured  life;  one  that,  because  of  its 
honesty  and  intensity,  is  hidden  from  the  cold  machinery  of  pop  music 
production. 

We  might  even  think  of  Over  the  Rhine’s  albums  and  tours  as  a 
moveable  Nowhere  Farm.  To  hear  their  music  is,  if  one  has  ears  to  hear, 
to  undergo  a  suspension  of  one’s  own  place.  Their  music  invites  one  into 
a  world  that  is  eminently  real,  honest,  and  yet  hopeful— so  different  from 
the  places  and  environments  we  often  construct  for  ourselves.  And  when 
the  music  is  finished  we  are  sent  back  to  our  own  places  with  perhaps  just 

2  Karin  Bergquist  and  Linford  Detweiler,  “Changes  Come,”  Ohio,  Compact  Disc 
(Scampering  Songs  Publishing,  2003). 
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a  bit  more  hunger  and  taste  for  life,  with  a  desire  to  be  rooted  ourselves, 
to  be  hidden  in  the  complete  giving  of  ourselves  to  the  lives  we  have 
been  given.  Commenting  on  their  newest  album,  The  Long  Surrender, 
Linford  writes,  “Hopefully  it  invites  and  seduces  the  listener  to  surrender 
55  minutes  of  their  life  to  this  music,  and  to  come  up  for  air  feeling  like 
there  has  been  some  small  shift  in  their  world.  Do  people  still  listen  to 
records  like  that?  Is  that  the  exception?  If  so,  then  perhaps  we  are  trying 
to  make  records  for  exceptional  people.”3 

It  is  out  of  this  sense  of  authenticity  and  rootedness  that  Over 
the  Rhine  are  decidedly  American  artists,  shaped  by  and  given  over  to  the 
unique  struggles  and  opportunities  of  the  history  and  people  that  have 
made  them  who  they  are.  They  write,  “We  grew  up  in  small  coal  mining 
towns  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  listening  to  music  that  could  have  only  been 
unearthed  in  America:  Southern  Gospel,  Country  Western  and  Rock  ‘n’ 
Roll.  This  music  fertilized  the  soil  of  our  early  lives.  We  sit  down  at  the 
upright  piano  these  days  with  dirt  under  our  fingernails.”4  Linford  speaks 
of  the  “great  contradictions  of  America”  that  interest  him  and  Karin,  “the 
wealth  and  poverty,  the  generosity  and  greed,  the  naivety  and  brutality, 
the  optimism  and  superstition.”5  There  is  even  something  of  an  American 
contradiction  running  through  their  own  lives  and  music,  a  productive 
tension  that  has  made  them  into  uniquely  American  artists.  Both  Karin 
and  Linford  grew  up  in  a  world  where,  as  they  put  it,  “Elvis  is  King,  Jesus 
is  Lord.”6  Exploring  and  living  in  this  American  “tangle  of  religion,”  as 
they  call  it,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  undercurrents  of  Over  the  Rhine's 
music.  Linford’s  parents  were  both  raised  on  Amish  farms  where  they 
were  strictly  forbidden  musical  instruments.  Jesus  is  Lord!  And  yet,  the 
lure  and  pull  of  music  could  not  be  kept  at  bay.  The  unruly  spirit  of  Elvis 
found  its  way  even  into  this  unlikely  world.  Linford  recounts: 

As  a  child,  my  uncle  had  hidden  an  acoustic  guitar  in  the  barn 
and  an  accordion  under  the  horse’s  manger.  There  was  this 
idea  of  forbidden  music.  That  has  been  a  huge  influence  on 
me,  inheriting  that  part  of  my  family’s  story,  because  it  re¬ 
minds  me  that  there  is  something  dangerous  and  subversive 
about  songwriting,  and  if  I’m  not  risking  anything  as  a  writer 

3  Linford  Detweiler,  “overtherhine.com  |  The  Long  Surrender  |  Commentary,” 
overtherhine.com,  http://www.overtherhine.com/cd21_commentary.php.  Accessed  May 
24,  2011. 

4  Detweiler,  Liner  notes  to  Ohio. 

5  Detweiler,  Liner  notes  to  Discount  Fireworks:  A  Collection,  CD  (Back  Porch  Records, 
2007). 

6  Detweiler,  Liner  notes  to  Ohio. 
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I  might  be  wasting  people’s  time. ..The  other  beautiful  image 
[from]  the  community  of  my  family  is  my  mother  wanting  a 
piano  as  a  child.  She  wasn’t  allowed  to  have  a  piano,  so  one  of 
her  school  teachers  helped  her  cut  out  a  cardboard  keyboard 
and  bring  it  home  to  her  bedroom,  and  she  would  play  her 
cardboard  keyboard  and  hear  the  music  that  was  only  inside 
of  her.  Forbidden  music.7 

This  kind  of  hopeful  and  daring  (and  deeply  American)  struggle 
for  freedom  as  one  faces  the  boundaries  and  frustrations  of  one’s  world 
permeates  the  music  of  Over  the  Rhine.  Indeed,  music  itself,  for  them, 
is  a  hopeful  and  daring  struggle  for  freedom.  Music  is  never  a  mere 
ornament,  never  simply  entertainment.  “Quiet  music  should  be  played 
loud”  is  one  of  their  slogans.  In  other  words,  Listen  up!  Music  matters! 

It  will  set  you  free!  For  Over  the  Rhine  to  write  music  is  to  participate 
in  a  struggle  to  claim  dignity  and  responsibility,  to  surrender  oneself 
in  freedom  to  the  unexpected  future,  to  refuse  to  give  life  easy  or  cheap 
meaning  by  losing  oneself  in  the  crowd:  “I’m  dyin  inside  to  leave  you 
with  more  than  just  cliches,”8  they  write  in  one  of  their  first  songs.  And  in 
one  of  their  more  recent  songs  they  tell  us: 

I  don’t  wanna  waste  your  time 

With  music  you  don’t  need 

I’ve  got  a  different  scar  for  every  song 

And  blood  left  still  to  bleed 

But  I  don’t  wanna  waste  your  time 

With  music  you  don’t  need 9 

Here  we  might  think  of  Over  the  Rhine  standing  in  the  tradition 
of  American  jazz  music,  music  that  is  restless,  music  that  is  borne  out 
of  a  flesh  and  blood  struggle  for  life  and  freedom.  Jazz  music  breaks 
boundaries;  it  refuses  to  be  either  boxed  in  or  predictable.  Jazz  is  the 
music  of  a  suffering  people  who  are  themselves  struggling  to  break 
boundaries,  to  find  dignity  beyond  oppression  and  improvise  a  way 
for  themselves.  The  music  of  Over  the  Rhine,  I  want  to  say,  offers  us 


7  Detweiler,  in  an  interview  conducted  by  Elizabeth  Sands  Wise,  “Music  for  the 
Big  Moments,”  ChristianityToday.com,  http://www.christianitytoday.com/ct/music/ 
interviews/20ii/bigmoments-february8.html.  Accessed  May  24,  2011. 

8  Detweiler,  “Latter  Days,”  Good  Dog  Bad  Dog,  CD  (Scampering  Songs  Publishing, 
1996). 

9  Detweiler,  “I  Don’t  Wanna  Waste  Your  Time,”  The  Trumpet  Child,  CD  /Scampering 
Songs  Publishing,  2007,  Compact  disc. 
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something  analogous  to  jazz.  There  is  a  subversiveness  at  the  heart  of 
their  artistic  vision,  sometimes  explicit,  most  of  the  time  implicit.  “Sleep 
with  one  ear  close  to  ground/And  wake  up  screaming,”10  sings  Karin  in 
a  song  about  the  violence  of  American  exceptionalism.  To  hear  Over  the 
Rhine’s  music  as  a  kind  of  “screaming,”  a  deep  and  attentive  listening 
to  the  broken  rhythms  of  existence  that  then  gets  transcribed  into  songs 
of  confession,  repentance,  and  protest— this  is  to  approach  something 
at  the  heart  of  their  musical  vision.  As  I  said,  most  of  the  time  this 
anguish  is  hidden,  given  to  us  only  indirectly,  sometimes  simply  in  the 
texture  of  Karin’s  voice.  Occasionally,  however,  it  comes  at  us  directly, 
with  startling  intensity.  In  a  song  about  a  woman  addicted  to  an  abusive 
relationship,  we  hear,  “What  she  ought  to  do/Is  put  a  gun  to  your  head/ 
For  all  the  things  you  said  and  did.”u  In  a  song  that  laments  the  world’s 
brokenness,  we  hear  this  confession:  “Somedays  I  think  that  maybe/This 
ol’  world’s  too  fucked  up/For  any  firstborn  son.”12 

To  leave  the  matter  here,  however,  would  be  insufficient.  What 
is  truly  subversive  about  Over  the  Rhine’s  music,  we  might  say,  is  its 
refusal  to  wallow  in  cynicism  and  despair,  even  while  also  refusing  to 
cheapen  the  experience  of  pain  and  suffering.  It  is  one  of  their  most 
profound  artistic  achievements  to  be  able  to  register  with  honesty  the 
pain  and  brokenness  of  life  while  simultaneously  receiving  it  at  every 
moment  as  a  gift.  In  the  song  “All  My  Favorite  People  are  Broken”  from 
The  Long  Surrender,  they  ask  us,  “Is  each  wound  you’ve  received/ Just 
a  burdensome  gift ?”13  The  ability  truly  to  love  and  receive  with  gratitude 
a  broken  world  is  perhaps  the  most  subversive  posture  of  all.  Karin 
and  Linford’s  music  gives  us  glimpses  of  this  possibility.  From  the  song 
just  mentioned:  “(As  for)  your  tender  heart— /This  world’s  gonna  rip 
it  wide  open/  It  ain’t  gonna  be  pretty /But  you’re  not  alone.”14  Indeed, 
Karin  and  Linford’s  own  relationship  is  a  witness  to  a  deep  and  abiding 
“Nevertheless”  in  the  face  of  all  that  works  to  undo  gratitude  and  joy. 
They  admit  to  having  “ dragged  each  other  through  heaven  and  hell,” 
bringing  each  other  at  times  to  the  breaking  point.  And  yet,  nevertheless, 
“It’s  our  smoking  gun/But  hey,  we’re  still  alive/Baby  our  love  song  must 


10  Bergquist  and  Detweiler,  “Spark,”  Drunkard’s  Prayer,  CD  (Scampering  Songs 
Publishing,  2005). 

11  Bergquist  and  Detweiler,  “She,”  Ohio. 

12  Bergquist  and  Detweiler,  “Changes  Come,”  Ohio. 

13  Detweiler,  “All  My  Favorite  People  Are  Broken,”  The  Long  Surrender,  CD  (Scampering 
Songs  Publishing,  2010). 

14  Detweiler,  “All  My  Favorite  People  Are  Broken,”  The  Long  Surrender. 
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survive”15  In  a  song  from  the  same  album,  they  write: 

What  a  waste  that  I  still  love  you 
After  the  mess  you’ve  made 
What  a  waste  that  I’m  not  jaded 
Once  in  awhile  I  even  smile 
What  a  waste  you’re  just  a  stranger 
To  me  now 

What  a  waste  that  I  still  love  you 
But  I  can’t  erase  one  scar 
All  your  self-inflicted  wounds 
Have  made  you  what  you  are16 

In  a  world  that  does  not  know  how  to  forgive,  that  imprisons  people 
within  both  achievement  and  failure,  it  is  indeed  a  “waste”  to  love 
someone  despite  everything  they  have  done,  both  good  and  bad.  It  is  a 
“waste”  to  refuse  to  use  someone’s  past  as  ammunition  against  them, 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  become  jaded  by  the  wounds  we  inflict  upon 
one  another.  Authentic  love  is  always  only  beginning  again,  receiving  the 
beloved  each  day  as  a  “stranger,”  as  a  new  and  unexpected  gift  -  scars 
and  all.  This  is  what  Kierkegaard  called  life  in  the  mode  of  “repetition,” 
rather  that  “recollection.”  “Repetition’s  love  is  in  truth  the  only  happy 
love.”17  To  face  each  day  as  a  repetition  of  God’s  gifting  is  to  live  one’s  life 
as  a  “long  surrender,”  an  ever-renewed  openness  to  the  future. 

I’ve  got  a  thousand  lost  songs 
( Far  too  many  they  just  got  away) 

I’ve  done  a  thousand  things  wrong 
( Far  too  many  for  me  to  name) 

But  I’m  not  too  far  gone 

Tofall 

Headlong 

Into  the  arms  that  love  me 18 


LAUGHING  THROUGH  TEARS 

There  are  numerous  songs  one  could  point  to  in  order  to  capture  the  way 
in  which  spiritual  struggle  is  a  central  theme  for  Karin  and  Linford.  Much 

15  Bergquist  and  Detweiler,  “Infamous  Love  Song,”  The  Long  Surrender. 

16  Bergquist  and  Detweiler,  “Oh  Yeah  By  The  Way,”  The  Long  Surrender. 

17  Kierkegaard,  Fear  and  Trembling,  and  Repetition,  trans.  Howard  V.  Hong  and  Edna 
H.  Hong  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1982),  131. 

18  Bergquist  and  Detweiler,  “Undamned,”  The  Long  Surrender. 
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of  their  music  narrates  a  difficult  and  winding  search  for  an  authentic 
faith.  For  instance,  from  the  song,  “Long  Lost  Brother”: 

I  thought  we’d  be 

further  along  by  now 

I  can’t  remember  how 

We  stumbled  to  this  place 

I  wanna  do  better 

I  wanna  try  harder 

I  wanna  believe 

Down  to  the  letter 

Jesus  and  Mary 

Can  you  carry  us 

Across  this  ocean 

Into  the  arms  of  forgiveness19 

Or  from  the  song,  “When  I  Go,”  they  write,  “I’m  not  letting  go  of  God/ I’m 
just  losing  my  grip.”20  There  are  two  songs  about  prayer  that  capture 
this  spiritual  struggle  with  unique  poignancy.  “Happy  to  Be  So,”  a  song 
from  their  early  record,  Good  Dog  Bad  Dog,  is  a  haunting  lament  that 
combines  lyrics  from  a  well-know  hymn,  “O  Love  That  Will  Not  Let 
Me  Go,”  a  hymn  Linford  probably  sang  in  church  as  a  child,  with  an 
admission  that  prayer  seems  impossible  and  burdensome.  “If  I  try  to 
pray,”  sings  Karin: 

it’s  like  a  game  of  red  rover 

I  take  a  real  good  run  at  it,  but  I  can’t  break  through 
Don’t  matter  anyway.  I’m  so  red-handed 
The  game  is  over.  I’ll  just  tell  the  truth.21 

The  truth  is  that  the  demand  to  relate  oneself  to  God  feels  more  like 
being  held  captive  than  being  set  free.  It  is  not  experienced  as  life  but 
as  death.  “I  know  a  love  that  will  not  let  me  go/My  heart  is  bound  and 
gagged  and  on  death  row.”22  Compare  this  with  a  song  from  the  album 
Films  for  Radio  titled,  “I  Radio  Heaven”: 

I  radio  heaven 
I  get  mixed  signals 

19  Detweiler,  “Long  Lost  Brother,”  Ohio. 

20  Bergquist,  “When  I  Go,”  Films  for  Radio,  CD  ("Scampering  Songs  Publishing,  2001). 

21  Detweiler,  “Happy  to  Be  So,”  Good  Dog  Bad  Dog. 

22  Detweiler,  “Happy  to  Be  So,”  Good  Dog  Bad  Dog. 
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I  move  the  antenna 
I  switch  the  channels 
I  lie  in  this  bed 
My  satellite  dish 
Is  there  room  in  the  universe 
For  one  last  wish23 

Here  again  we  find  the  struggle  to  relate  oneself  to  God,  to  find  that  Other 
with  whom  to  speak  the  secret  burdens  of  one’s  existence.  “Do  you  read 
me?”,  Karin  asks: 

I  guess  I  never  told  you 
‘bout  this  life  I’m  livin’ 
it’s  heaven  versus  hell 
in  a  split  decision 
this  secret  religion  is 
the  best  that  I’ve  found 
I  radio  heaven 
when  no  one’s  around 
(I  say) 

do  you  need  me24 

What  we  find  here  is  that  experience  of  darkness  and  silence  from  which 
no  believer  is  immune.  To  “radio  heaven”  and  get  no  reply,  to  experience 
God’s  infinite  otherness  not  as  infinite  possibility  but  as  infinite  silence— 
this  is  to  experience  a  kind  of  living  death.  “My  heart  is  bound  and 
gagged  and  on  death  row.”25 

And  yet,  nevertheless,  set  within  the  context  of  their  whole 
body  of  work,  these  and  other  songs  of  spiritual  struggle  are  not  at  all 
resignations  to  despair  or  hopelessness,  but  simply  honest  confrontations 
with  the  “tangle  of  religion”  they  have  inherited.  What  happens  on  the 
far  side  of  these  struggles,  which  emerges  in  numerous  songs,  is  not 
hopelessness  or  pessimism,  but  a  rugged  and  hard-won  hope  and  belief, 
one  that  has  borne  with  the  pain  and  mystery  of  one’s  existence  before 
God  and  found  through  this  struggle  a  deeper  and  more  honest  faith, 
one  that  could  even  dare  to  laugh.  Such  hard-won  faith  that  dares  to 
find  comedy  amidst  the  pain  of  the  world  finds  near  perfect  expression 
in  a  song  off  The  Long  Surrender  titled,  “Only  God  Can  Save  Us  Now.” 


23  Detweiler,  “I  Radio  Heaven,”  Films  For  Radio. 

24  Detweiler,  “I  Radio  Heaven,”  Films  For  Radio. 

25  Detweiler,  “Happy  to  Be  So,”  Good  Dog  Bad  Dog. 
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The  song  originated  out  of  years  of  Karin  and  Linford  going  to  a  nursing 
home  to  visit  Karin’s  mother,  who  had  suffered  a  debilitating  stroke 
and  lost  some  of  her  mental  capacity.  Visiting  her  and  getting  to  know 
other  patients  with  deteriorating  mental  capacities  was  at  once  heart- 
wrenching  and  hilarious.  The  song  is  simultaneously  a  delightful  account 
of  the  antics  of  the  patients  in  the  nursing  home  and  a  total  abandonment 
of  hope  in  the  human  capacity  to  make  sense  of  it  all.  The  song 
surrenders  both  the  joys  and  the  confusions  of  these  people’s  lives  before 
God  and  cries  out  for  grace.  Karin  recounts  that  during  one  of  her  visits 
she  asked  a  woman  named  Geneva,  “How  are  you  today,  Geneva?”  The 
woman  turned  to  her  and  replied,  “Only  God  can  save  us  now.”26  We  have 
in  this  song  a  concrete  example  of  what  Linford  meant  when  he  wrote 
the  song  that  appears  later  on  the  same  album,  “All  My  Favorite  People 
Are  Broken.”  These  fragile  and  all-too-often  forgotten  ones  in  the  nursing 
home  are  a  witness  that  life  can  be  lived  in  joy  even  amidst  profound 
weakness.  “We’re  all  working  the  graveyard  shift /You  might  as  well 
sing  along.”27 

The  Over  the  Rhine  album  that  perhaps  most  profoundly  and 
movingly  captures  the  struggle  to  find  hope  amidst  despair  is  Drunkard’s 
Prayer.  Its  genesis  lies  in  the  near  dissolution  of  Karin  and  Linford’s 
marriage  that  occurred  a  few  years  ago.  A  few  months  into  their  nation¬ 
wide  tour  of  their  album  Ohio,  they  realized  that  they  were  struggling  to 
survive  as  a  couple.  They  called  off  the  rest  of  the  tour,  returned  home 
and  did  the  hard  work  of  bringing  their  marriage  back  to  life.  Drunkard’s 
Prayer  is  the  chronicle  of  this  journey.  The  chorus  from  the  song,  “Born” 
captures  the  struggle  to  heal  at  the  heart  of  the  album: 

I  was  born  to  laugh 

I  learned  to  laugh  through  my  tears 

I  was  born  to  love 

Pm  gonna  learn  to  love  without  fear28 

To  be  able  to  “laugh  through  tears”  is,  again,  to  be  given  the  gift  of 
receiving  one’s  life  as  a  gift  from  God  even  when  all  seems  hopeless. 

The  struggle  to  breathe  life  back  into  their  marriage,  therefore,  had 
everything  to  do  with  holding  their  pain  before  God.  Again  from  “Born”: 


26  Bergquist,  “overtherhine.com  |  The  Long  Surrender  |  Commentary,”  overtherhine. 
com,  http://www.overtherhine.com/cd21_commentary.php.  Accessed  May  24,  2011. 

27  Detweiler,  “All  My  Favorite  People  are  Broken,”  The  Long  Surrender. 

28  Detweiler  and  Bergquist,  “Born,”  Drunkard’s  Prayer. 
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Intuition,  deja  vu 
The  Holy  Ghost  haunting  you 
Whatever  you  got 
I  don’t  mind 

Secret  fears,  the  supernatural 
Thank  God  for  this  new  laughter 
Thank  God  the  joke’s  on  me29 

Around  the  same  time  that  Drunkard’s  Prayer  was  released, 
Karin  and  Linford  wrote  and  released  an  independent  track  titled, 

“Flown  Free,”  which  is  based  on  Psalms  124  and  129.  At  the  center  of  the 
song  stands  this  lyric: 

If  you  hadn’t  been  for  us 
when  everyone  else  was  against  us 
we  would  have  been  swallowed  alive 
we  would  have  lost  our  lives 

Allow  me  to  make  a  theological  detour  here  and  consider  a  theologian 
who  considered  art  itself  as  a  “laughing  through  tears”— Karl  Barth. 

My  hope  is  that  this  will  bring  into  greater  focus  the  fundamentally 
theological  texture  of  Over  the  Rhine’s  music.  In  his  Ethics ,  Barth  writes 
of  art  and  humor  under  the  category  of  “gratitude.”30  To  be  liberated  into 
gratitude  as  a  child  of  God  is  to  be  freed  from  an  oppressive  somberness 
with  regard  to  life.  Barth  writes,  “As  God’s  children  we  are  in  fact 
released  from  the  seriousness  of  life  and  can  and  should  simply  play 
before  God.”31  Gratitude  is  thankfulness  that  our  lives  are  not  finally 
what  we  are  able  to  make  of  them,  that  we  are  free  to  hand  our  lives  and 
our  world  over  to  what  God  will  make  of  them.  “We  are  always,  in  fact, 
[God’s]  little  children,  and  our  work  in  relation  to  his  is  more  play  than 
work,  obedient  play,  play  in  the  peace  of  the  father’s  house  that  is  waiting 
for  us,  yet  still  play.”32  To  live  one’s  life  as  play  before  God  is  to  do  so  “in 
light  of  our  eschatological  reality,”  that  is,  “that  uncontrollable  future  of 
[God’s]  in  the  present.”33  What  has  happened  to  the  world  with  Jesus  is 
that  it  has  been  liberated  from  itself,  opened  to  the  promise  that  God  has 


29  Bergquist  and  Detweiler,  “Born,”  Drunkard’s  Prayer. 

30  Karl  Barth,  Ethics,  ed.  Dietrich  Braun,  trans.  Geoffrey  W.  Bromiley  (New  York: 
Seabury  Press,  1981),  503-12. 

31  Barth,  Ethics,  504. 

32  Barth,  Ethics,  504. 

33  Barth,  Ethics,  506,  507. 
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and  will  make  all  things  new.  Living  within  this  promise,  we  can  simply 
play,  without  anxiety  or  fear. 

Art,  claims  Barth,  is  “the  specific. ..human  action”34  in  which 
human  beings,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  step  into  the  time  and  space  of 
the  freedom  available  to  God’s  children.  “In  art  we  venture  not  to  take 
present  reality  with  final  seriousness.”35  That  is,  insofar  as  art  creates, 
opening  new  possibilities  of  expression  and  imagination  within  the  given 
material  world,  the  artist  finds  herself  not  bound  to  the  past  or  present 
of  this  world,  but  open  to  its  future.  Such  creativity  and  openness  is  a 
witness— again,  wittingly  or  unwittingly— to  the  freedom  of  God  that  is 
the  life  of  God’s  children.  “To  this  extent  art  plays  with  reality.  It  does 
not  let  it  be  the  last  word  in  its  present  existence  and  nature.”36  Art  plays. 
It  takes  the  forms  and  materials  of  creation— paint,  film,  melody  and 
harmony,  language,  narrative— and  fashions  them  into  something  new. 
This  emergence  of  newness  from  within  the  forms  and  materials  of  the 
present  world  is  a  sign  that  our  world  has  been  marked  and  claimed  by 
God’s  future. 

Artistic  playfulness,  Barth  is  quick  to  qualify,  is  not  to  be  equated 
with  flippancy  or  escapism.  “Art  and  humor... have  in  common  that  they 
would  not  be  what  they  are  if,  precisely  as  joyful  action,  they  were  not 
sustained  by  an  ultimate  and  very  profound  pain.”37  This  is  because 

the  children  of  God,  and  they  precisely,  know  that  it  does 
not  yet  appear  what  they  shall  be  [cf.  l  John  3:2],  because 
they  precisely  suffer  with  groaning  creation  in  this  present 
in  which  the  future  is  present  only  as  the  future  and  whose 
corruptibility  they  cannot  overlook  or  ignore  even  as  they 
joyfully  accept  it  for  the  sake  of  the  future  that  is  present.  In 
autumn,  when  the  shadows  lengthen  and  the  leaves  begin  to 
fall,  these  fruits  ripen.  Only  those  who  have  knowledge  of  the 
future  resurrection  of  the  dead  really  know  what  it  means  that 
we  have  to  die.38 

In  other  words,  only  those  who  know  how  to  receive  life  as  a  gift  from 
God  really  know  about  the  fragility,  fmitude,  and  brokenness  of  the 
world.  Only  those  freed  for  play  feel  the  full  weight  of  what  constantly 


34  Barth,  Ethics,  506. 

35  Barth,  Ethics,  508. 

36  Barth,  Ethics,  508. 

37  Barth,  Ethics,  507. 

38  Barth,  Ethics,  507. 
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pulls  us  back  from  it.  Only  those  who  look  forward  to  God’s  future  can 
cry  out  “How  long,  how  long?”39  Only  those  happy  in  anticipation  of  the 
coming  laugher  truly  weep  (Luke  6:21).  “The  darkest  part  of  every  night/ 
is  just  before  the  dawn/the  sun  begins  to  rise/when  we  admit  that  we 
were  wrong.”40  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Barth  speaks  of  authentic  art  as 
“laughter  amid  heavenly  existence.  For  this  reason  and  in  this  way  it  has 
the  significance  of  tears”41— “Being  borne  and  born  by  pain  is  particularly 
the  lot  of  art.”42  The  artist  works  from  the  impulse  toward  newness, 
toward  creation;  she  hears  the  call  of  freedom  that  invites  her  to  play. 
However,  the  only  place  she  can  do  her  work  is  within  this  present  vale 
of  tears.  The  materials  and  forms  of  creation  the  artist  is  given  to  work 
with  are  broken,  limited,  even  corrupt.  The  artist  therefore  knows  and 
acknowledges  more  than  most  the  pain  and  groaning  of  creation  because 
she  has  been  called  to  sound  newness  precisely  with  these  broken,  old 
instruments.  And  yet,  art  happens.  It  happens  when,  impossibly,  we  find 
newness  irrupting  from  what  has  been  reduced  to  dust,  when  we  find 
ourselves  free  to  laugh  through  our  tears.  Such  laughter,  claims  Barth, 
is  the  only  genuine  laughter,  laughter  marked  by  true  joy  rather  than  by 
mere  amusement.  He  writes: 

We  shall  always  have  cause  to  see  that  precisely  those  with 
whom  everything  goes  well,  who  close  their  eyes  to  the  riddles 
of  existence,  who  for  some  reason  feel  very  much  at  home  in 
the  present,  and  who  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  role, 
are  those  who  have  no  humor.  On  the  other  hand,  humor  is  to 
be  sought  among  the  assaulted,  among  those  who,  as  Luther 
says,  have  been  through  the  wringer,  among  those  who  suffer 
from  blows  such  as  those  that  smote  Job  and  Ecclesiastes. 

True  humor  may  be  distinguished  from  false,  i.e.,  from  that 
of  the  carnival,  by  the  fact  that  it  presupposes  rather  than 
excludes  the  knowledge  of  suffering,  and  quite  unequivocally 
by  the  fact  that  its  favorite  target  is  oneself  rather  than  others, 
since  it  sees  the  bracket  in  which  the  self  stands,  the  ques¬ 
tion  mark  and  exclamation  point  that  must  be  placed  against 
its  own  perhaps  very  important  and  serious  liberation  and 
release  rather  than  poison  and  gall,  even  when  directed  at 
others.  When  we  have  first  laughed  at  ourselves  we  can  then 

39  Detweiler,  “Idea  #21  (Not  Too  Late),”  Ohio. 

40  Detweiler,  “Fairpoint  Diary,”  Films  For  Radio. 

41  Barth,  Ethics,  511,  507. 

42  Barth,  Ethics,  507. 
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laugh  at  others,  and  we  can  stand  cheerfully  the  final  test  of 
being  laughed  at  by  them— a  test  which  many  supposedly 
humorous  people  ignominiously  fail.43 

Perhaps  we  are  able,  then,  to  hear  the  music  of  Over  the  Rhine  as  a  divine 
comedy.  uThank  God  the  joke’s  on  me”44  is  the  banner  under  which 
their  music  stands.  Their  music  is  theological,  most  fundamentally,  not 
because  it  is  about  faith  or  about  God,  but  because  with  their  music  they 
simply  play  before  God,  with  the  bright  sadness  available  only  to  God’s 
children.  This  brings  us  to  Christ. 

CHRIST-HAUNTED  OHIO 

Over  the  Rhine’s  evocation  of  Christ  throughout  their  music  is  diverse 
and  often  surprising.  Their  songs  explore  the  ways  Jesus  both  upsets  and 
redeems  human  existence.  In  the  liner  notes  to  Ohio,  Linford  writes: 

The  records  we  ended  up  making  document  in  part  our  at¬ 
tempts  to  unravel  the  tangle  of  religion  we  inherited.  It’s 
unsettling  when  someone  named  Jesus  keeps  turning  up  in 
unexpected  places  on  [an]. ..album,  but  we’re  by  no  means  the 
first  songwriters  to  be  Christ-haunted.45 

From  the  searing  lament  in  “Changes  Come”— “This  ‘ol  world’s 
too  fucked  up  for  any  firstborn  son”— to  the  gentle  words  of  “White 
Horse”  addressed  to  the  infant  Jesus —“Hush  now  baby/One  day  you’re 
gonna  ride/  Your  white  horse  through  the  sky”46— Over  the  Rhine’s 
music  locates  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the  world’s  pain,  both  bearing  that 
pain  and  opening  glimmers  of  hope  and  peace.  Many  songs  are  overtly 
christological,  such  as  “The  Trumpet  Child,”  a  magnificent  evocation  of 
eschatological  transformation: 

The  trumpet  child  will  blow  his  horn 
Will  blast  the  sky  till  it’s  reborn 
With  Gabriel’s  power  and  Satchmo’s  grace 
He  will  surprise  the  human  race47 


43  Barth,  Ethics,  511-12. 

44  Detweiler  and  Bergquist,  “Born,”  Drunkard’s  Prayer. 

45  Detweiler,  Liner  notes  to  Ohio. 

46  Bergquist  and  Detweiler,  “White  Horse,”  Snow  Angels,  Scampering  Songs  Publishing, 
2007,  Compact  disc. 

47  Detweiler,  “The  Trumpet  Child,”  The  Trumpet  Child. 
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“The  Trumpet  Child”  is  perhaps  the  most  explicitly  and  richly 
christological  song  in  their  entire  body  of  work.  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  this  song  is  about  radical  eschatological  transformation.  When 
Over  the  Rhine  turn  their  attention  directly  to  Jesus,  what  they  find  is 
not  a  guarantor  and  protector  of  religious  solipsism  that  is  the  Jesus 
of  so  much  CCM  music.  Instead,  they  find  a  wild  figure,  an  improviser, 
one  whose  advent  will  mean  surprise,  transformation,  and  upset.  Again, 
we  might  note  here  the  tradition  in  which  this  music  stands— American 
gospel,  which  has  its  origins  in  the  African-American  struggle  for 
freedom  and  liberation.  In  “The  Trumpet  Child,”  Jesus  comes  to  us  as 
Liberator,  as  one  playing  the  music  of  the  oppressed,  playing  jazz  music. 
He  comes  not  to  soothe  the  middle-class  conscience,  but  to  “ Bring  the 
whole  thing  down”48  as  “Changes  Come”  puts  it.  “ He’ll  improvise  a 
kingdom  come/ accompanied  by  a  different  drum”49  This  is  precisely 
the  eschatological  sensibility  that  Barth  claims  is  productive  of  genuine 
art.  The  world  cracked  open  by  the  promise  of  transformation  is  flooded 
by  the  wild  and  unpredictable  sounds  of  improvisation,  by  those  who— 
sometimes  literally— play  by  a  different  drum.  It  is  in  these  sounds  that 
we  are  given  to  be  converted  to  what  is  coming  to  us  from  the  hand  of 
God. 

Other  overtly  christological  songs  include  several  of  their 
Christmas  tunes  from  their  two  Christmas  albums,  as  well  as  a  hidden 
gem  from  the  independent  release  of  Good  Dog  Bad  Dog  titled,  “A 
Gospel  Number”: 

Will  a  man  called  Jesus  ever  touch  me  on  my  face? 

Will  a  man  called  Jesus  ever  touch  me  on  my  face? 

The  tears  I  cried  would  be  erased. 

This  to  me  would  be  amazing  grace, 

if  a  man  called  Jesus  ever  touched  me  on  my  face.50 

Then  there  are  the  songs  in  which  Jesus  is  hidden  in  life’s  ambiguity  and 
pain.  The  hidden(!)  track  on  Ohio  evokes  the  hiddenness  of  Christ  by 
longing  for  his  redemption: 

Till  we  lay  these  weapons  at  your  feet,  Lord 

How  long,  how  long 

Till  we  call  all  hatred  obsolete,  Lord 

How  long,  how  long 

Till  we  walk  like  lovers  thru  Bethlehem 

48  Bergquist  and  Detweiler,  “Changes  Come,”  Ohio. 

49  Detweiler,  “The  Trumpet  Child,”  The  Trumpet  Child. 

50  Detweiler,  “A  Gospel  Number,”  Good  Dog  Bad  Dog. 
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How  long,  how  long 

Till  the  lion  lies  down  with  the  lamb,  Lord 
How  long,  how  long 51 

The  song,  “Jesus  in  New  Orleans,”  gives  us  an  incognito  Christ: 

The  last  time  I  saw  Jesus 

I  was  drinking  bloody  marys  in  the  South 

In  a  barroom  in  New  Orleans 

Rinsin’  out  the  bad  taste  in  my  mouth 

She  wore  a  dark  and  faded  blazer 

With  a  little  of  the  lining  hanging  out 

When  the  jukebox  played  Miss  Dorothy  Moore 

I  knew  that  it  was  him  without  a  doubt 

Ain’t  it  crazy 

What’s  revealed  when  you’re  not  looking 
all  that  close 
Ain’t  it  crazy 

How  we  put  to  death  the  ones  we  need  the  most 

But  when  I  least  expect  it 

Here  and  there  I  see  my  savior’s  face 

He’s  still  my  favorite  loser 

Falling  for  the  entire  human  race52 

My  intention  is  simply  to  let  these  evocations  of  Jesus  stand 
together  in  their  diversity.  As  a  theologian,  I  am  tempted  to  systematize 
all  of  this,  to  find  an  Over  the  Rhine  Christology.  But  this  would  betray 
the  very  way  in  which  Christ  appears  in  their  music.  He  is  an  elusive 
figure,  never  used  to  make  a  point,  always  raising  questions,  provoking, 
calling  us  to  attend  to  the  ways  in  which  we  rob  ourselves  and  each 
other  of  truth  and  joy.  Even  a  song  like  “The  Trumpet  Child,”  a  densely 
christological  song,  speaks  of  Jesus  only  by  associating  him  with  jazz 
music,  that  most  restless  of  genres.  Jesus  is  not  a  figure  we  can  put  to 
use;  we  can  only  hope  to  keep  up  with  him  as  he  “ riff[s ]  on  love,”  as  he 
“ improvise[s ]  a  kingdom  come.”53  If  there  is  anything  like  a  consistent 
evocation  of  Christ  throughout  the  music  of  Over  the  Rhine,  it  is  the 
figure  of  the  hidden  or  incognito  Christ:  “But  when  I  least  except  it/Here 
and  there  I  see  my  savior  s  face.”54  Here,  I  want  to  suggest,  we  have  what 


51  Detweiler,  “Idea  #21  (Not  Too  Late),”  Ohio. 

52  Bergquist  and  Detweiler,  “Jesus  in  New  Orleans,”  Ohio. 

53  Detweiler,  “The  Trumpet  Child,”  The  Trumpet  Child. 

54  Bergquist  and  Detweiler,  “Jesus  in  New  Orleans,”  Ohio. 
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Over  the  Rhine’s  music  can  itself  be:  an  unexpected  encounter  with  the 
savior’s  face. 


MUSIC  AS  VOCATION 

Standing  back  from  these  three  snapshots,  what  can  we  say  about  Over 
the  Rhine  as  artists  and  musicians?  In  the  liner  notes  to  their  first  album, 
with  tongue  in  cheek,  they  describe  their  music  as  “post-nuclear,  pseudo¬ 
alternative,  folk-tinged  art-pop.”55 1  think  this  is  their  way  of  resisting  any 
kind  of  easy  label,  perhaps  even  mocking  the  attempt.  Karin  and  Linford 
have  no  interest  in  providing  music  that  fits  some  sort  of  niche  market. 
Music,  for  them,  is  a  vocation,  indeed,  a  spiritual  vocation.  Linford 
writes: 


What  I  want  to  do  more  than  anything  these  days  is  just  to 
give  the  world  a  little  something  beautiful.  To  participate  in 
some  tiny  way  in  the  work  of  redemption. ...  I  simply  want 
God  to  speak  into  the  life  I’ve  been  given.  It’s  a  good  life. 

And  learning  how  to  say  ‘thank  you’  is  my  life’s  work.  Saying 
‘thank  you’  is  what  I  want  my  life  to  be  about.56 

This  kind  of  lived  gratitude  is  borne  out  in  all  sorts  of  ways— the  way  they 
tour,  the  way  they  speak  and  write,  the  way  they  foster  deep  connections 
with  their  fan  base— it  all  speaks  of  a  sense  of  calling  in  what  they  do,  a 
calling  they  have  received  with  joy. 

A  remarkable  window  into  the  type  of  artists  Karin  and  Linford 
are  came  when  they  asked  their  fans  to  fund  their  most  recent  album.  A 
few  months  before  entering  the  studio  to  record  The  Long  Surrender, 
Karin  and  Linford  sent  out  a  letter  to  their  fans  that  said,  in  effect,  “Look, 
we  are  committed  to  being  independent  artists  that  operate  outside  of  the 
cut-throat  operations  of  the  music  industry.  But  this  means  that  we  don’t 
always  have  a  lot  of  money  to  make  records,  especially  in  the  current 
economic  climate.  Will  you  help  us  make  our  next  record?  We  write  the 
music  for  you  anyway,  so  why  don’t  you  become  even  more  personally 
invested  in  it?”  We  might  say  that  here  Karin  and  Linford  embody 
something  of  the  spirit  of  St.  Francis,  that  eccentric  saint  who  renounced 
status  and  possessions  in  order  to  undertake  a  life  of  voluntary  begging. 
Over  the  Rhine,  too,  have  undertaken  a  kind  of  voluntary  begging,  not 


55  Detweiler,  Liner  notes  to  Till  We  Have  Faces,  Scampering  Songs  Publishing,  1991. 

56  Detweiler,  “Interview  with  Linford  Detweiler  of  Over  the  Rhine  for  Malone 
College  Alumni  Magazine/Website,”  June  2002,  http://overtherhine.com/story/ 
pressarchive/2002/06/oi.html.  Accessed  May  24,  2011. 
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simply  obtaining  private  goods  for  themselves,  but,  like  St.  Francis, 
calling  forth  charity  in  others,  giving  to  others  the  opportunity  to  give 
themselves  away  in  love  and  friendship.  Such  a  way  of  being  in  the 
world  is  a  witness  worth  attending  to.  It  is  not  only  a  challenge  to  the 
commodification  and  commercialization  of  music,  but  also  a  positive 
witness  to  the  possibility  that  music  can  be  a  medium  of  authentic 
friendship  and  community. 

MUSIC  AS  SUBVERSION 

Before  concluding,  let  me  return  briefly  to  one  of  the  themes  I  explored 
earlier:  the  subversiveness  of  Over  the  Rhine’s  music.  Here  I  want  to  go 
back  to  where  I  began  this  paper— that  hidden  and  elusive  place  Karin 
and  Linford  call  home:  Nowhere  Farm. 

Calling  their  home  “Nowhere  Farm”  is  more  a  statement  about 
how  they  live  than  where  they  live.  Karin  and  Linford’s  life  and  the 
music  that  is  inseparable  from  it  are,  I  want  to  suggest,  a  parable  about 
“place.”  Living  out  their  unique  artistic  vocation,  they  are  “out  of  place,” 
out  of  sync  with  a  world  that  lives  chained  to  the  credentials  of  both 
achievement  and  failure.  It  is  not  insignificant  that  Karin  and  Linford 
title  their  live  albums,  “Live  from  Nowhere.”  To  encounter  their  music  is, 
as  I  have  suggested,  to  have  one’s  own  place  transformed  into  no-place; 
it  is  to  experience  a  glimmer  of  that  newness,  that  laughter  amid  tears 
that  can  come  only  as  a  gift  from  outside  of  our  efforts  to  construct  and 
manage  “place.” 

It  is  this  overturning  of  “place”  that  makes  Over  the  Rhine’s 
music  subversive  and  therefore  worth  listening  to  deeply.  What  it 
subverts  is  our  ceaseless  attempts  to  possess  ourselves,  to  place 
ourselves  over  against  one  another  in  self-assertion.  Such  a  posture  is  a 
fundamental  refusal  of  gratitude,  a  refusal  to  receive  one’s  life  ever  anew 
as  a  gift.  To  live  out  of  gratitude,  by  contrast,  is  to  refuse  instead  the  very 
idea  of  “place,”  and  so  it  is  to  exist  Nowhere,  suspended  in  the  anarchy 
of  God’s  grace.  It  is,  we  might  say,  to  inhabit  eschatological  space.  Barth 
therefore  writes: 

The  artist’s  work  is  homeless  in  the  deepest  sense  . . .  Art  does 
not  come  within  the  sphere  of  our  work  as  creatures  or  our 
work  as  sinners  saved  by  grace.  As  pure  play  it  relates  to  re¬ 
demption.  Hence  it  is  at  root  a  nonpractical  and  lonely  action. 

It  belongs  to  the  empty  sphere  of  the  uncontrollable  future  in 
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the  present.57 

Nowhere  Farm  and  its  moveable  variations  exist  within  this  “empty 
sphere.”  Over  the  Rhine’s  music  transforms  any  given  place  into 
Nowhere  by  holding  it  open  to  the  gifting  of  God.  And  indeed,  Karin  and 
Linford  have  received  countless  testimonies  that  their  music  has  been 
invited  into  the  most  intimate  and  meaningful  moments  of  their  fan’s 
lives— marriage,  birth,  death— those  moments  when  life  is  being  “unsaid” 
so  that  it  might  be  spoken  anew.  This  is  the  gesture  of  “surrender”  that 
is  repeated  in  nearly  every  moment  of  their  music.  Their  music  has  no 
agenda;  they  are  not  aiming  to  construct  a  place  for  themselves,  either 
in  the  music  industry  or  in  the  currents  of  popular  culture.  “Ton  need 
questions /Forget  about  the  answers”58  they  tell  us.  Their  music  resists 
closure  and  location  because  life  itself  resists  closure  and  location, 
especially  if  lived  honestly  before  God. 

IN  PLACE  OF  A  CONCLUSION 

From  Linford’s  “Grey  Monologues,”  a  piece  titled  “The  Music  Industry”: 

I  see  the  music  industry  as  a  crowded  noisy  well-lit  room  full  of 
beautiful  people  standing  around  with  drinks,  being  waited  on, 
fashionably  dressed,  laughing,  talking.  I’ve  spent  a  little  time  grin¬ 
ning  to  myself  on  the  outskirts  of  this  room,  feeling  never  quite  at 
home. 

But  now  I  leave  the  crowded  noisy  well-lit  room.  I  slip  away  with 
you  through  a  side  door.  We  let  the  chatter  fade,  the  chaff  blows 
away  and  there  is  new  growing  wetness  on  the  after  dark  grass 
along  this  tree-lined  street. 

And  the  sky.  The  sky  is  an  upside  down  cobalt  blue  breakfast  bowl 
of  stars  newly  spilled  and  milky  and  we  feel  our  eyes  sting  in  the 
chill  air.  And  we  begin  walking  in  the  same  direction  and  I  realize 
there  are  so  many  things  Td  love  to  tell  you  because  now  there  is  no 
longer  need  for  words.  This  arresting  silence  is  everything  to  me. 

But  what  we  need  is  music  and  the  music  is  inside  of  us  and  I  look 
at  you  and  know  that  I  want  my  life  to  be  a  work  of  art.  Yes.  And 
we  give  a  name  to  these  shivers  of  music  that  we  gather  and  free 
and  we  open  our  hands.  And  the  name  we  give  to  this  music  is  Over 
the  Rhine. 


57  Barth,  Ethics,  507. 

58  Bergquist  and  Detweiler,  “Nobody  Number  One,”  Ohio. 
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Judges  and  Heroes: 

The  Scholarly  Misinterpretation  of  the  Biblical  Judges 
Reflected  in  Modern  Superheroes 

Nicholaus  Benjamin  Pumphrey 

Superman!  Champion  of  the  oppressed,  the  physical  marvel  who  swore 
to  devote  his  existence  to  helping  those  in  need:  Action  Comics  #1. 

When  Jerry  Siegal  and  Joe  Shuster  created  Superman  in  1938  they 
completely  reshaped  the  way  that  Western  society  viewed  a  hero.  Siegal 
and  Shuster  shifted  the  hero  paradigm  from  a  larger-than-life  character 
capable  of  performing  both  good  and  bad  deeds,  similar  to  Achilles  or 
Odysseus  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  to  a  purely  noble  figure  unable  to 
perform  any  negative  action.  With  the  new  creation  of  “superhero,”  the 
U.S.  government,  as  well  as  society  at  large,  began  viewing  their  soldiers 
as  this  new  version  of  hero  in  order  to  legitimate  the  efforts  in  WWII. 

To  support  the  cause,  Shuster  and  Siegal  sent  their  new  creation  to  fight 
on  the  front  lines  against  the  Nazi  forces;  ultimate  good  versus  ultimate 
evil.  Not  only  was  this  a  way  for  the  Jewish  writers  to  join  in  the  fighting, 
but  it  also  helped  propagate  the  American  ideals  about  heroes  to  future 
generations. 

The  presuppositions  based  on  culture,  religion,  ethnicity, 
and  even  language,  which  every  scholar  brings  to  his  or  her  work, 
remains  a  major  concern  in  biblical  scholarship,  but  will  always  affect 
the  interpretation  of  a  text.  The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  uncover 
presuppositions  that  most  biblical  scholars  do  not  acknowledge:  namely 
pop-culture.  Given  that  a  large  portion  of  popular  culture  has  strong 
connections  to  religious  influence,  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
it  should  not  be  a  surprise  that  religious  scholars  are  aware  of  and 
influenced  by  various  forms  of  popular  culture.  I  am  not  accusing 
the  following  scholars  of  bad  scholarship;  however,  I  am  arguing 
that  comic  books  and  popular  culture  play  more  of  a  role  in  the 
collective  subconscious  of  Western  culture  than  they  have  heretofore 
acknowledged.  In  this  study,  I  examine  a  misinterpretation  of  the  book  of 
Judges  based  on  an  unrecognized  pop-cultural  influence.  Intertextuality 
can  exist  several  ways:  when  a  text  is  directly  engaging  another  text 
by  using  similar  themes,  when  a  text  is  a  direct  result  from  another, 
or  even  when  a  text  is  interpreted  by  a  reader.  The  misinterpretation 
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of  this  text  is  due  to  an  intertextual  loop.  The  character  of  Superman 
represents  intertextual  play  with  Samson  in  the  book  of  Judges.  Then, 
scholars  unknowingly  integrate  the  intertextual,  Samson-like  qualities  of 
Superman  and  fill  in  the  gaps  of  Samson’s  story  with  intertextuality  from 
Superman,  creating  a  loop. 

This  essay  addresses  the  scholarly  misinterpretation  of  Samson 
and  focuses  mainly  on  three  Judges  scholars  who  wrote  commentaries 
dating  from  the  nineteen-seventies  to  the  present  time:  Robert  G. 

Boling,  Anchor  Bible  Commentary ,  1974;  Alberto  Soggin,  Old  Testament 
Library ,  1981;  Susan  Niditch,  Old  Testament  Library ,  2009. 1 1  examine 
the  evolution  of  the  word  hero  as  it  originates  in  Homeric  epics  and  is 
transformed  by  Shuster  and  Siegal.  Then,  I  examine  the  book  of  Judges 
and  how  the  word  spt,  Hebrew  for  “judge,”  has  been  interpreted  in  the 
corpus  of  the  Deuteronomistic  history.  My  main  focus  is  on  how  this 
“super”  hero  view  of  Samson  differs  from  the  Deuteronomistic  view  of 
the  book  of  Judges,  how  this  view  leads  to  a  defense  of  Samson’s  faults, 
and  how  this  in  turn  leads  commentators  to  blame  Delilah  as  the  true 
reason  for  the  “hero’s”  downfall.  To  the  contrary,  the  text  of  Judges  as  a 
whole,  when  understood  within  the  Deuteronomistic  corpus,  presents  a 
chaotic  time  in  need  of  a  hero,  a  role  in  which  Samson  falls  short. 


SUPERMAN:  THE  MODERN  DEFINITION  OF  HERO 

The  western  and  American  concept  of  a  hero  evolved  from  the  Greek 
notion,  but  was  influenced  by  religion,  language,  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  and  popular  culture.  However,  the  heroes  of  Greece  were  not 
viewed  as  the  “modern  ideal,”  which  creates  a  purely  good  hero.  Liddell 
and  Scott  define  hero  in  Homer  as  “a  title  of  honour,  given  not  only 
to  warrior-chiefs. ..but  also  to  men  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  war  or 
command. ..as  the  Heroic  age  gained  dignity  by  antiquity,  the  heroes 
were  exalted  above  the  race  of  common  men... but  always  distinct  from 
the  national  gods.”2  The  Greek  heroes  performed  actions  that  existed  in 
the  gray  area  and  like  most  deities  in  a  polytheistic  system  could  operate 
at  both  ends  of  the  binary:  good  and  evil.  When  athletes  become  deified 


1  Samson  is  a  major  character  in  the  work  of  Susan  Niditch.  For  this  reason,  I  use  more 
books  and  articles  than  just  her  commentary.  However,  her  commentary  represents  many 
of  the  ideas  expressed  in  her  other  works. 

2  Henry  George  Liddell  and  Robert  Scott  eds.,  A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  8th  edition 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1897),  655-656.  I  selected  this  reference  for  the  date  in 
which  the  book  was  compiled.  The  text  will  lack  the  modern  influence  of  WWI  and  WWII 
and  other  pop-cultural  influence. 
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as  heroes,  their  stories  emphasize  not  only  their  strength  but  also  their 
ability  to  accomplish  both  good  and  bad.3  Western  myths  removed  the 
negative  aspects  of  the  hero  in  order  to  feed  the  various  cultural  needs  of 
the  society. 

The  perfect  example  of  this  evolution  is  the  Nazi  propaganda 
film  Olympia,  which  depicts  the  1936  Olympic  Games  held  in  Berlin. 

The  director  Leni  Riefenstahl  dedicates  the  first  portion  of  the  movie 
to  a  silent  display  of  naked  German  men  and  women  performing  faux 
Olympic  events  with  frequent  shots  to  statues  of  Greek  figures  for 
comparison.  The  viewer  gets  a  sense  that  Riefenstahl  is  saying  that  the 
Germans  are  the  new  Greeks— they  are  the  new  heroes— however,  she 
is  not  intending  to  proclaim  that  the  Germans  existed  in  the  gray  area 
between  good  and  bad,  but  to  propagate  the  perfect  hero.4  In  the  United 
States  during  WWI  and  WWII,  in  order  to  cope  with  ideas  of  sending 
young  men  to  kill  and  die  for  the  country,  the  media  and  government 
labeled  the  people  in  service  heroes  and  glorified  their  work  to  keep 
American  ideals  from  dying  out.  The  G.I.  hero  became  a  household 
commodity,  propagated  through  popular  culture  in  comic  books  as  well 
as  radio,  which  continued  to  adapt  within  American  society  from  conflict 
to  conflict. 

In  1938,  in  the  same  cultural  milieu,  Siegel  and  Schuster  created 
Superman  who  was  based  on  multiple  heroes.  Les  Daniels,  comic  book 
historian,  states,  “He  was  in  the  tradition  of  the  mighty  heroes  who  are 
legendary  in  every  culture,  from  Samson  and  Hercules  to  Beowulf,  and  he 
fought  against  crime  and  tyranny  and  social  injustice.  An  immigrant  of 
sorts,  he  became  the  champion  of  the  American  way.”5  Originally  created 
as  a  sci-fi  villain  based  on  the  Nietzschian  concept  of  the  “iibermencsh,” 
Siegal  decided  to  create  a  benevolent  hero  that  embodied  all  the  heroes 
of  his  childhood  who  could  fight  the  oppressive  Nazi  ideology  rather 
than  embrace  it.6  As  the  sons  of  Jewish  immigrants,  Siegal  and  Schuster 
used  the  literature  that  they  knew  best,  the  Hebrew  Bible;  and  more 
specifically,  Samson.  All  of  the  basic  attributes  of  Samson  match  those 
of  Superman:  his  great  strength,  his  birth  being  heralded  from  the 


3  Christopher  Jones,  New  Heroes  in  Antiquity:  From  Achilles  to  Antinoos,  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  2010),  38. 

4  Olympia,  written  and  directed  by  Leni  Riefenstahl  (International  Olympic  Commit¬ 
tee,  1940),  opening  scene. 

5  Les  Daniels,  Superman  The  Complete  History:  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Man  of  Steel 
(San  Francisco:  Chronicle  Books,  1998),  18. 

6  Les  Daniels,  DC  Comics:  Sixty  Years  of  the  World’s  Favorite  Comic  Book  Heroes 
(New  York:  Bulfinch  Press,  1995),  20. 
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heavens,  his  normal  parents,  and  his  weakness  that  temporarily  takes 
away  his  strength.  As  further  evidence,  Superman’s  true  name  Kal-El 
is  Hebrew,  and  whether  or  not  they  knew  it,  Samson’s  name  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  word  for  sun,  which  is  the  source  of  Superman’s  power. 
Although  Superman  was  created  in  the  early  30’s  for  newspaper  strips,  it 
wasn’t  until  1938  that  he  was  picked  up  by  the  newly  created  comic  book 
industry.7  As  Superman  flooded  all  media  markets,  he  would  forever 
change  the  way  Americans  and  the  world  would  view  heroes. 

The  term  “superhero”  results  from  Superman  being  the  first  of 
his  kind,  and  his  qualities  establish  the  paradigm  that  all  superheroes 
must  follow.  This  includes  the  supernatural  abilities,  the  tights,  the  one 
weakness,  and  the  ultimate  good  intentions.  The  secret  identity  was  the 
most  profound  element  of  his  nature,  which  allowed  Superman  to  be  the 
“everyman”  character  who  was  lying  dormant  in  Americana.  As  stated 
earlier,  Siegal  intended  Superman  to  fight  Nazi  ideology,  but  he  could 
not  do  it  alone.  Although  the  secret  identity  allowed  the  shy  authors  and 
readers  to  envision  themselves  as  the  superhero,  it  aided  in  propagating 
the  American  G.I.  as  a  superhero.  Les  Daniels  states,  “The  idea  of  the 
superhero,  who  gave  up  his  ordinary  life  and  put  on  a  uniform  to  battle 
the  bad  guys  had  special  resonance  during  wartime;  costumed  characters 
became  one  of  the  emblems  of  the  age.”8  The  association  of  the  G.I. 
solider  with  Superman  further  solidified  the  association  of  the  superhero 
with  ultimate  good  that  reflected  the  American  ideal.  Superman 
constantly  fought  for  the  G.I.  but  as  Daniels  states,  “he  couldn’t  win  the 
war.  That  responsibility  fell  to  what  one  of  his  1943  adventures  called 
‘America’s  secret  weapon— the  courage  of  her  common  soldier.’”9 

The  invention  of  the  superhero  allowed  Western  society  to 
use  a  new  association  of  ultimate  hero  to  propagate  its  religious  ideals 
in  new  American  mythology.  Danny  Fingeroth  states,  “If  there  was 
any  Jewish  mythological  basis  for  the  superheroes  that  emerged  from 
comics,  it  was  fueled  by  the  same  Bible  tales  to  which  every  child  in 
Western  society  is  exposed.  Samson  has  become  synonymous  with  great 
strength  as  Hercules  or  John  Henry.  Or  as  Superman,  for  that  matter.”10 
Although  the  association  of  Samson  as  an  ultimately  good  figure  directly 
correlates  with  the  Christian  ideal  of  holy  figures  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
precursors  to  Jesus,  the  creation  of  Superman  based  on  Samson  allowed 

7  Daniels,  DC  Comics,  20. 

8  Daniels,  DC  Comics,  64,  65. 

9  Daniels,  DC  Comics,  64,  65. 

10  Danny  Fingeroth,  Disguised  As  Clark  Kent:  Jews,  Comics,  and  the  Creation  of  the 
Superhero  (New  York:  Continuum  International  Publishing  Group  Inc,  2007),  24-25. 
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Western  society  to  have  a  new  concept  of  hero  that  they  read  about  every 
month,  listened  to  or  watched  every  night,  or  went  to  the  movies  to  see. 
This  allowed  western  scholars  to  internalize  the  intertextuality,  only  to 
associate  it  later  in  a  loop  with  the  biblical  figure  on  which  Superman  was 
based,  although  the  Deuteronomistic  History  presents  a  conflicting  view 
of  Samson’s  character. 


THE  DEUTERONOMISTIC  HISTORY  AND  SAMSON 

The  text  of  Judges  as  a  whole  shows  a  chaotic  society  in  need  of  stability 
and  hope.  Martin  Noth’s  theory  on  the  Deuteronomistic  historian  posits 
that  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  were  compiled 
together  with  one  goal  in  mind:  to  support  and  propagate  the  unified 
monarchy  of  Israel  and  explain  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem.11  The  book  of 
Joshua  leads  us,  the  reader,  to  the  promised  land,  and  Judges  is  meant 
to  explain  why  “we”  need  a  king.  The  message  is  plain  and  simple:  if  you 
let  the  people  “do  what  is  right  in  their  eyes,”  then  the  world  plunges 
into  chaos.12  Each  time  this  happens,  a  new  judge  is  appointed  and  saves 
the  people  from  their  self-inflicted  chaos.  However,  both  the  situations 
in  the  text  and  the  judges  themselves  begin  to  get  progressively  worse, 
culminating  in  chapters  19-21  with  the  gang  rape  and  murder  of  a  young 
woman  who  has  no  one  to  save  her.  The  situation  of  the  text  is  so  chaotic 
in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  next  book,  Samuel,  which  establishes 
kingship  in  Israel.  Samuel,  in  a  sense,  is  the  figure  that  Samson  should 
have  been. 

Before  the  gang  rape  in  the  text,  the  judge  is  Samson.  If  the 
text  is  meant  to  accentuate  the  need  for  a  king,  it  makes  sense  that  the 
last  judge  would  not  be  an  entirely  good  and  just  superhero.  The  text 
devotes  three  full  chapters  to  describing  the  faults  of  Samson  and  why 
he  is  not  only  a  bad  judge,  but  a  bad  Israelite  (one  who  only  wants  to 
marry  Philistine  women  and  who  completely  disassociates  from  the 
Israelites  altogether).  In  the  end,  his  blindness  results  from  his  eyes 
being  removed,  and  only  the  deity  gives  him  strength  to  prevail  over  the 
people  whose  approval  he  wanted.  The  tendency  of  most  Judges  scholars, 
as  exemplified  in  the  commentaries  of  Boling,  Soggin,  and  Niditch,  is 
to  observe  the  gaps  in  Samson’s  story  and  create  a  background  based 
on  their  own  interpretation  of  heroes  and  judges,  which  includes  the 
idea  of  superheroes.  The  process  is  easily  done  given  that  the  word  for 


11  Martin  Noth,  The  Deuteronomistic  History  (Sheffield:  JSOT  Press,  1987). 

12  Judges  21:25. 
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judge  in  Hebrew  is  loosely  defined  and  has  gone  through  numerous 
interpretations. 

The  word  wian,  spt,  is  the  nominal  form  of  the  Hebrew  verb  to 
judge  and  the  Theological  Dictionary  of  the  Old  Testament  states  that 
“the  vb.  spt  denotes  an  act  of  ruling  or  the  exercise  of  authority,  with 
further  differentiation  depending  on  the  context.”13  Wolfgang  Richter 
defines  a  judge  as  “an  individual  from  a  city  or  tribe  appointed  by  the 
elders  to  exercise  civil  authority  and  administer  justice  in  a  city  and  the 
surrounding  countryside.”14  However,  the  text  never  supports  an  election 
by  tribal  elders  nor  do  all  judges  administer  “justice.”  Richter  takes  the 
term  to  mean  a  charismatic  leader,  mostly  military,  who  took  control  of 
the  area  before  any  king  ruled.  Samson  does  not  fit  this  model.  The  text 
never  portrays  Samson  as  a  military  leader  or  a  leader  of  the  people  at 
all.  In  fact,  several  Judeans  attempt  to  hand  him  over  to  the  Philistines 
(Judg  15:11).  Since  the  text  stresses  that  Samson  is  a  judge,  commentaries 
on  Judges  generally  contain  similar  themes  when  filling  the  gaps  of  his 
story:  military  duty,  wise  decision  making,  reverence  to  his  Nazirite 
status  and  a  downfall  resulting  from  Delilah.  Robert  Boling,  Alberto 
Soggin,  and  Susan  Niditch  are  perfect  examples  for  this  study  given  that 
their  works  are  separated  by  ten  to  twenty  years  and  come  from  various 
backgrounds.  However,  they  arrive  at  similar  conclusions  ignoring  the 
negative  digression  of  history  portrayed  by  the  Deuteronomistic  history 
as  a  result  of  the  intertextuality  of  Superman. 


ROBERT  BOLING 

Concerning  Samson,  the  text  portrays  a  judge  who  lacks  direction,  but 
Boling,  the  oldest  and  closest  to  WWII,  follows  the  classical  definition 
of  judge  and  fills  the  gaps  with  military  strategy.  He  states,  “On  that 
occasion  Yahweh  had  in  fact  allowed  him  to  be  discharged  from  military 
service,  so  that  Israel  was  left  for  a  while  without  a  judge  to  lead  them 
against  the  Philistines.”15  The  majority  of  Samson’s  story  describes  him 
wandering  the  country  side  aimlessly.  In  Judg  14,  he  travels  to  gain  a 
wife,  kills  a  lion  along  the  way,  and  creates  a  riddle  based  on  the  carcass 
of  the  lion  producing  honey.  When  the  Philistines  at  his  party  cannot 


13  H.  Niehr,  “Spt,”  TDOT  15:415. 

14  Quoted  by  H.  Niehr,  “Spt,”  TDOT  15:426. 

15  Robert  G.  Boling,  Judges:  Introduction ,  Translation,  and  Commentary  (AB  6A; 
Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  &  Company,  1975),  252. 
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answer  the  riddle,  they  ask  his  wife  for  the  answer  in  order  to  win  the 
bet.  After  they  threaten  her  life,  she  obliges  and  Samson  is  forced  to  pay 
the  Philistines,  but  to  do  so  he  travels  south  to  Ashkelon  and  kills  thirty 
men  and  robs  them.  When  Samson  kills  large  amounts  of  Philistines 
like  this,  Boling  states  that  YHWH  gives  Samson  a  “last-minute 
reenlistment.”16  Boling  justifies  the  slaughter  of  Philistines  with  YHWH’s 
true  intentions  in  order  to  paint  Samson  in  an  all-positive  light  as  a  high 
military  commander.  He  even  states,  “Samson  is  the  guerilla  fighter  par 
excellence”17 

Boling’s  view  of  the  end  of  Judges,  which  lasts  for  five 
chapters  after  Samson,  also  follows  the  classic,  scholarly  model,  which 
traditionally  ignores  this  section,  as  well  as  the  gang  rape  at  the  end. 
Boling,  who  believed  Samson  was  a  “heavenly  envoy,”  classifies  the 
remainder  of  Judges  as  “Supplementary  Studies.”18  Boling  believes  that 
Samson  was  truly  a  military  hero,  but  the  full  repertoire  of  his  military 
stories  was  traded  for  wild  entertaining  ones.  Boling  states,  “Samson 
toward  the  end  of  that  period  was  truly  remembered  as  a  judge,  despite 
all  the  wild  stories  about  him.  It  had  to  be  borne  out  that  from  first  to  last 
Yahweh  had  in  truth  ruled  Israel  through  his  judge,  so  the  pragmatist 
used  the  popular  stories  to  explore  the  implications  of  that  pivotal 
conviction.  Apparently  it  was  also  his  last  word  on  the  period  prior  to 
Samuel.”19  Boling  uses  his  military  superhero,  Samson  to  ignore  the 
remainder  of  the  text.  Through  the  war  and  rape  that  follow,  the  text  is 
emphasizing  the  chaotic  time  that  existed  prior  to  the  kingship  and  is  not 
giving  a  “last  word.” 


ALBERTO  SOGGIN 

Soggin,  like  Boling,  envisions  a  judge  in  light  of  a  military  definition 
but  adds  a  religious  aspect.  He  states,  “However,  there  is  evidence  of 
another  title  for  the  judges  invested  with  military  leadership:  ‘saviour’  or 
‘liberator’.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  earliest  phase  of  the  book  was 
that  of  a  ‘book  of  saviours.’”20  Because  of  this  definition  of  an  ultimately 


16  Boling,  Judges,  252.  Samson  again  slaughters  a  large  number  of  Philistines  in  Judges 
15  after  he  discovers  his  wife  has  moved  on  to  one  of  the  party  goers. 

17  Boling,  Judges,  236. 

18  Boling,  Judges,  245-270. 

19  Boling,  Judges,  241. 

20  Soggin,  Alberto  J.,  Judges,  A  Commentary,  trans.  John  Bowden  (OTL;  Philadelphia: 
Westminster  Press,  1981),  3. 
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good  figure,  Soggin  feels  the  need  to  defend  Samson  from  scholars  who 
would  deny  him  his  savior  title.  Soggin  states,  “There  are  two  lines  of 
approach:  those  who  see  in  Samson  a  religious  hero  with  tragic  elements, 
and  others  who  make  an  essentially  negative  evaluation  of  him,  as  an 
example  not  to  be  imitated,  the  opposite  of  the  true  hero.”21  To  Soggin  the 
“true  hero”  is  none  other  than  the  superhero,  who  is  morally  obligated  to 
do  no  wrong  regardless  of  the  themes  of  the  Deuteronomistic  history. 

By  creating  a  salvific  figure,  Soggin  makes  Samson  indestructible 
and  moral,  but  with  one  weakness.  Although  the  text  presents  a  number 
of  mistakes  in  which  Samson  disobeyed  his  family,  his  people,  and  his 
deity,  Soggin  and  popular  culture  fixate  on  women,  especially  Delilah,  as 
his  downfall.  As  the  story  reaches  the  climax  of  chaos,  Delilah  is  paid  by 
the  Philistines  to  find  the  secret  of  Samson’s  strength,  cuts  his  hair  and 
Samson  is  captured.  Samson  then  prays  for  his  death  only  if  he  is  allowed 
vengeance  for  his  eyes,  which  he  gains  by  killing  3000  Philistines  as  he 
pulls  down  the  pillars  of  Dagon’s  temple. 

The  text  shows  that  Samson’s  fault  was  not  relying  upon  YHWH, 
but  upon  the  thing  that  he  believed  held  his  strength:  his  hair.  He  also 
died  only  for  vengeance  of  his  eyes  being  removed  and  not  for  helping 
his  fellow  Israelites.  He  wanted  to  live  like  a  foreigner,  marry  a  foreigner, 
and  eventually  he  died  with  the  foreigners;  however,  Delilah,  who  is  at 
the  end  of  Samson’s  story,  is  the  one  to  blame  for  the  hero’s  fall.  Soggin 
believes  that  this  heroic  character  would  not  have  fallen  if  it  was  not  for 
the  foreign  woman,  Delilah.  He  states,  “The  erotic  adventures  of  the  hero 
are  simply  the  exemplification  of  the  theme  of  the  foreign  woman  who 
brings  shame,  deception  and  death,  a  theme  clear  to  Israelite  wisdom.”22 
However,  the  text  never  states  clearly  that  Delilah  is  a  foreigner,  nor 
does  Soggin  adequately  explain  why  Samson  should  not  be  at  fault  for 
giving  Delilah  his  secret.23  Much  like  Action  Comics  #1,  Soggin  creates  a 
champion  for  the  people  out  of  Samson.  Delilah  may  not  be  Lois  Lane, 
but  either  through  intertexuality  or  misogyny,  Soggin  places  her  as 
Samson’s  kryptonite. 


SUSAN  NIDITCH 

One  focus  of  Susan  Niditch’s  scholarship  uncovers  the  folklore  behind 


21  Alberto,  Judges,  259. 

22  Alberto,  Judges ,  237. 

23  Samson  blatantly  knew  that  Delilah  was  in  league  with  the  Philistines.  They  act  out 
three  scenes  in  which  he  gives  faulty  reasons  for  his  strength  where  he  has  to  escape  the 
Philistines  each  time.  The  fourth  and  final  time  he  does  not  escape. 
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the  Hebrew  Bible  and  looks  at  characters  as  tricksters.  She  states,  “Like 
the  British  social  bandit  Robin  Hood,  the  judges  fight  those  who  wield 
power  over  them,  often  using  the  underdogs’  weapons  of  deception  and 
trickery  to  liberate  their  people.  Samson  is  one  of  these  border  figures.”24 
So  not  only  is  Samson  a  bandit  with  a  purpose,  Niditch  makes  him  out 
to  be  a  deceptive  outcast  who  robs  from  the  rich  Philistines  and  gives 
to  the  poor  Israelites,  which  is  oddly  similar  to  Cecil  B.  DeMille’s  movie 
Samson  and  Delilah  as  well  as  Superman,  which  contain  Robin  Hood 
imagery.25  When  Samson  robs  from  the  Philistines  in  Judg  14,  he  does 
so  after  killing  thirty  men  to  pay  off  a  debt  from  the  riddle.  She  even 
states,  “The  riddle  is  grounded  in  the  superman’s  display  of  power 
over  nature...”26  Her  proclamation  of  Samson  as  a  “superman”  is  proof 
of  her  misinterpretation  based  on  the  intertextual  loop  and  becomes 
legitimization  for  Samson  slaughtering  people. 

Her  intertextual  mis-leadings  result  from  Samson’s  birth 
narrative  and  his  Nazirite  nature,  which  lend  themselves  to  the 
Superman  paradigm.  The  story  of  Samson  begins  with  a  promise  made 
between  a  messenger  of  YHWH  and  Samson’s  parents.  As  long  as  his 
mother  would  keep  her  promise  to  make  him  a  Nazir  before  YHWH, 
then  she  would  be  given  a  son.  Judges  13:4-5  states,  “Now  guard  yourself 
and  drink  no  wine  and  strong  drink  and  do  not  eat  anything  unclean. 
Thus,  Behold!  You  are  pregnant  and  shall  bear  a  son  and  a  razor  shall 
not  go  upon  his  head  for  the  boy  of  your  stomach  shall  be  a  Nazir  of  the 
god  YHWH.  And  he  shall  begin  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines.”27  However,  Samson  drinks  wine  at  a  marriage  party,  eats 
honey  from  the  carcass  of  a  lion,  which  is  unclean,  and  spends  more  time 
with  the  Philistines  than  he  does  with  the  Israelites.  Niditch  states  that  he 
did  not  break  his  Nazir  status.  For  her,  the  Nazirites  first  mentioned  in 
Numbers  6  is  a  later  addition,  and  the  prohibitions  against  drinking  wine 
or  coming  into  contact  with  dead  things  do  not  apply  to  Samson  but  only 


24  Susan  Niditch,  My  Brother  Esau  Is  a  Hairy  Man:  Hair  and  Identity  in  Ancient  Is¬ 
rael  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2008),  68. 

25  Samson  and  Delilah,  directed  by  Cecil  B.  DeMille,  Paramount  Pictures,  1950.  Robin 
Hood  is  one  of  the  heroes  that  Siegel  often  cited  as  inspiration  of  Superman  and  can  be  seen 
in  Action  Comics  #2  where  Superman  hunts  down  the  root  of  an  arms  deal  that  sees  some¬ 
one  making  money  off  of  the  poor,  which  he  eventually  redistributes. 

26  Susan  Niditch,  “Samson  As  Culture  Hero,  Trickster,  and  Bandit:  The  Empowerment 
of  the  Weak,”  CBQ  52,  (1990):  619.  The  traditional  view  is  to  see  the  riddle  as  wisdom  lit¬ 
erature,  and  Soggin  ( Judges ,  243)  offers  a  scientific  explanation  for  honey  from  corpses  and 
other  unanswerable  riddles  in  order  to  support  Samson. 

27  Translation  is  mine. 
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his  mother  when  she  was  pregnant.28 

The  only  thing  that  marks  him  as  the  Nazir  superhero  that 
she  sees  is  the  long  warrior-like  hair  that  is  not  cut,  which  allows  her 
to  deny  the  theme  of  the  text.  She  states,  “Samson,  the  Nazir,  is  also 
a  swashbuckling  superhero  and  warrior  called  a  judge.”29  As  long 
as  Samson  is  an  all-powerful  Nazir,  until  his  hair  is  cut,  he  exists 
simultaneously  as  a  proper  Israelite  and  superhero  for  her.  However, 
the  message  of  the  Deuteronomistic  history  is  simple:  the  times  are 
chaotic  and  Samson  is  not  the  proper  leader  of  Israel.  Obviously  from  her 
references  to  Samson  as  “superman”  and  “superhero,”  she  is  reflecting 
Superman  as  the  epitome  of  the  Nazirite.  She  then  fills  in  the  gaps  of  the 
story  with  what  the  character  Samson  is  supposed  to  be  but  does  not  live 
up  to:  Superman. 


CONCLUSION 

The  heroes  of  the  ancient  Near  East  and  Greek  worlds  do  not  fit  into  the 
binary  of  absolute  good  and  evil.  In  these  ancient  societies,  a  gray  area 
exists  in  which  the  ancient  heroes  of  Greece  and  the  Judges  of  Israel 
dwell.  Superman  was  not  meant  to  dwell  here.  When  two  Jewish  men 
created  a  new  hero,  they  believed  that  the  world  was  facing  an  absolute 
evil:  Nazi  ideology.  They  took  pieces  of  Heracles,  Robin  Hood,  Achilles, 
and  especially  Samson,  and  they  removed  all  the  negative  aspects  of 
their  characters  and  created  a  new  paradigm:  the  superhero.30  In  1952, 
the  appellate  case  National  Comics  Publications  v.  Fawcett  Publications 
established  that  Superman  was  the  paradigm  from  which  all  superheroes 
follow.31  Although  National  won  the  case,  which  allowed  National  to  sue 


28  Niditch,  My  Brother  Esau  Is  a  Hairy  Man,  88.  Numbers  6  goes  into  greater  detail 
about  the  parameters  of  the  Nazirite  status.  Niditch  believes  that  the  greater  detail  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  elaboration  of  the  Samson  tale. 

29  Niditch,  My  Brother  Esau  Is  a  Hairy  Man,  88. 

30  Another  example  is  Captain  Marvel,  aka  Shazam!,  created  by  C.C.  Beck  and  Bill 
Parker  and  was  based  on  the  superman  paradigm  established  by  Siegel  and  Schuster. 

When  mild  mannered  Billy  Batson  said  the  word  Shazam!,  he  transforms  into  Captain 
Marvel.  The  positive  synchronism  is  exemplified  in  the  word  Shazam!,  which  is  an  acronym 
for  Solomon’s  wisdom,  strength  of  Hercules,  stamina  of  Atlas,  power  of  Zeus,  courage  of 
Achilles,  and  the  speed  of  Mercury. 

31  National  Comics  Publications  v.  Fawcett  Publications,  191  F.2d  594  (2d  Cir.  1951). 
In  1939  National  Comics  tried  to  file  suit  with  Fawcett  that  several  of  their  characters  were 
copies  of  Superman,  especially  Wonder  Man  and  Captain  Marvel.  However  when  a  trial 
commenced  in  1941,  the  judged  ruled  in  the  favor  of  Fawcett  due  to  loss  of  copyright  of 
Superman  when  he  was  in  newspaper  strip  form.  When  National  appealed,  Judge  Learned 
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Fawcett  over  the  rights  of  the  superhero,  Judge  Learner  Hand  gave  a 
definition  to  the  superhero.  Judge  Hand  stated  that  the  superhero  must 
have  “a  mission,  powers,  and  identity.”32  Identity  and  superpowers  are 
self-explanatory,  but  the  mission  as  described  by  Judge  Hand  exemplifies 
the  new  hero.  As  explained  by  Peter  Coogan,  Hand  believes  the  superhero 
mission  is  “pro-social  and  selfless,  which  means  that  his  fight  against  evil 
must  fit  in  with  the  existing,  professed  mores  of  society  and  must  not  be 
intended  to  benefit  or  further  his  own  agenda.”33  The  new  hero  exists  only 
to  be  good  and  cannot  perform  any  act  of  evil. 

Siegal  and  Schuster  unknowingly  created  a  new  lens  through 
which  readers  would  view  the  biblical  text,  although  it  was  aided  by 
religion.  Through  intertextuality,  Samson  was  created  and  with  a 
loop  back  to  the  text,  scholars  could  fill  in  the  gaps  in  Samson’s  story 
effectively  making  him  Superman.  However,  the  Deuteronomistic  history 
explains  (through  the  digression  of  history  and  mistakes  of  the  judges) 
why  Israel  needs  a  king.  Samson,  being  the  final  judge,  deals  the  last 
blow  that  causes  a  downward  spiral  leading  to  a  vicious  rape  and  civil 
war.  Reading  the  text  which  is  created  by  the  intertextual  loop,  scholars 
completely  abandon  the  themes  of  the  Deuteronomistic  history.  The 
three  scholars  used  in  this  essay,  were  no  different.  The  earliest  and 
closest  to  WWII,  Boling  acts  on  the  paradigm  established  by  previous 
scholarship  and  adds  nuances  based  on  his  version  of  “superman”  as 
military  superhero.  Soggin  serves  as  the  control  for  the  study  considering 
that  he  is  Italian  and  presumably  uninfluenced  by  the  North  American 
hero  Superman.  Although  his  interpretation  may  result  from  his 
national  and  religious  leanings,  he  still  falls  victim  to  the  superhero 
worship.  He  creates  a  new  paradigm  for  the  interpretation  of  judge  as 
“savior.”  Niditch,  being  the  youngest  and  most  influenced  by  popular 
culture,  integrates  the  loop  more  strongly  and  even  refers  to  Samson  as 
“superhero”  and  “superman.”  She  sees  Samson  as  carrying  the  elements 
of  Judge  Hand’s  mission,  power,  and  identity.  She  states: 

Some  scholars  have  treated  Samson  as  a  foolish  dolt,  an 
antihero,  or  a  poor  leader,  who  makes  the  cries  for  a  king  in  l 
Samuel  8  seem  appropriate. ..Samson  is  a  complex,  epic-style 
hero  who  would  be  incomplete  without  flaws... He  is  a  worthy 


Hand  ruled  in  their  favor  and  Fawcett  settled  out  of  court.  For  more  information  see, 
http://law.justia.com/cases/federal/appellate-courts/F2/191/594/91314.  Accessed  4/4/11. 

32  Peter  Coogan,  “The  Definition  of  the  Superhero,”  A  Comics  Studies  Reader ,  eds.  Jeet 
Heer  and  Kent  Worcester  (Jackson:  University  of  Mississippi  Press,  2009),  77. 

33  Coogan  “Definition  of  the  Superhero,”  77. 
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judge;  the  judge  is  to  be  understood,  however,  not  as  a  seated 
and  robed  adjudicator  of  justice  but  rather  as  an  action  hero... 
Tales  of  Samson  as  preserved  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  however, 
would  have  continued  to  appeal  during  the  nationalist  experi¬ 
ments  with  monarchy  and  statehood-he  is  after  all  a  great 
hero.34 

Although  Hebrew  Bible  scholars  still  struggle  with 
acknowledging  popular  culture  as  a  major  impact  on  biblical  scholarship, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  these  three  scholars,  who  represent  the  major 
paradigm  of  the  work  on  Judges,  are  not  seeing  Samson.  They  are  seeing 
Superman:  champion  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  physical  marvel,  who 
had  sworn  to  devote  his  existence  to  helping  those  in  need. 


34  Susan  Niditch,  Judges:  A  Commentary  (OTL;  Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox 
Press,  2008),  154-155- 
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Thomas  Merton  Gets  the  Blues: 

A  Theopoetics  of  Cultural  Engagement 

Marc  Boswell 

Thomas  Merton,  a  contemplative,  artist,  and  social  critic,  living  in  a 
monastery  in  the  middle  of  rural  Kentucky  for  twenty-seven  years,  “got” 
the  blues.  The  blues,  in  this  case,  denotes  more  than  feelings  of  sadness 
or  a  sour  mood;  it  refers,  instead,  to  the  funk  one  feels  in  the  bottom  of 
one’s  soul  or  the  feelings  of  rejection,  lovelessness,  and  hopelessness  that 
weigh  down  one’s  heart  like  a  heavy,  wet  blanket.  The  blues  is  a  concept 
used  to  name  the  crises,  pain,  alienation,  and  anguish  experienced  by 
an  individual  or  community  due  to  any  number  of  factors:  an  inability 
to  find  a  job,  being  scorned  or  abandoned  by  a  romantic  lover,  or  being 
despised  because  of  one’s  race,  class,  gender,  or  sexual  orientation.  The 
blues,  of  course,  also  refers  to  a  certain  genre  of  music.  In  this  second 
sense  of  the  blues  as  a  musical  form,  I  will  be  playing  upon  the  term  in 
an  admittedly  over-generalized  sense  to  refer  to  various  forms  of  black 
culture,  including  slave  spirituals,  novels,  short  stories,  the  blues,  jazz, 
and  the  freedom  songs  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  all  of  which  emerged 
out  of  and  in  response  to  the  blues-tinged  experiences  of  oppressed 
blacks  in  the  United  States. 

By  claiming  that  Merton,  a  white,  Euro-North  American 
Catholic,  “got”  the  blues,  therefore,  I  am  referring  to  his  theological 
insight  into  these  various  forms  of  black  culture,  or,  more  accurately, 
to  the  theological  insights  these  black  cultural  expressions  birthed 
within  Merton’s  own  self-understanding  as  a  white,  Christian  man  in  a 
period  marked  by  racial  strife  and  oppression  (the  late  195OS/1960S). 

The  nature  of  these  theological  insights  will  be  explored  in  this  paper, 
but  my  not  very  subtle  play  on  words,  regarding  Merton  “getting”  the 
blues,  also  claims  that  Merton’s  theological  interpretations  of  these  black 
cultural  expressions  did  not  emerge  solely  from  some  supposedly  pure 
realm  of  ideational  activity.  They  were  also  largely  dependent  on  his  own 
experiences  of  anguish  and  crisis,  as  he  claims  near  the  end  of  his  life. 

As  opposed  to  the  typical  one-sided  appropriation  or  exploitation  of  an 
oppressed  culture  by  a  dominant  group  or,  in  this  case,  white  people, 
Merton  demonstrates  how  a  white  person  can  be  appropriated  by  the 
subjugated  knowledges  and  cultural  expressions  of  an  oppressed  people, 
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instead  of  appropriating  them  for  gain  or  exploit  in  a  manner  that 
perpetuates  unjust  systems  or  racial  ideologies.  Personally,  as  a  young 
white  man  deeply  formed  by  the  black  church  and  black  culture,  such  as 
the  hip-hop  of  Jay-Z  or  the  moans  and  growls  of  the  early  blueswoman 
Bessie  Smith,  I  have  found  that  there  is  something  important  in  Merton’s 
theopoetics  of  engagement  with  black  culture  that  has  helped  me 
understand  and  guide  my  interaction  with  the  cultures  and  knowledges 
of  oppressed  people  in  the  twenty-first  century. 


MERTON  AND  BLACK  CULTURE: 

A  PEDAGOGY  FOR  WHITENESS 

In  September  1963,  Merton  wrote  a  literary  review  of  William  Melvin 
Kelley’s  first  novel,  A  Different  Drummer .  This  review  illustrates 
Merton’s  eagerness  not  only  to  engage  black  culture,  a  work  of  fiction 
in  this  instance,  but  also  to  allow  the  truths  contained  within  the  text 
or  cultural  expression  to  challenge,  push  against,  and  contest  Merton’s 
white  identity  and  the  racialized  order  of  U.S.  society.  Kelley,  a  black 
novelist  and  creative  writer,  tells  the  story  of  Tucker  Caliban,  an  African 
American  farmer  who  suddenly  takes  his  family  and  leaves  his  farm  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  leaving  the  South  never  to  return.  Other  black 
people  in  the  area  follow  suit,  leaving  possessions  behind  and  migrating 
away  from  the  oppressive  racial  conditions  of  the  South.  These  actions  by 
Kelley’s  characters,  according  to  Merton’s  interpretation,  symbolize  “the 
final  refusal”  of  blacks  “to  accept  paternalism,  tutelage,  and  all  different 
forms  of  moral,  economic,  psychological,  and  social  servitude  wished  on 
them  by  whites  ....  [I]t  is  the  final  rejection  of  the  view  of  life  implied 
by  white  culture.  It  is  a  definitive  ‘NO’  to  White  America.”1  Throughout 
the  1960s,  Merton  was  struck  by  this  “final  refusal”  of  oppressed  peoples 
toward  the  complex  forms  of  white,  Euro-American  supremacy  that 
pervaded  the  “West”  and  its  global,  colonized  territories.  However, 
this  review  demonstrates  that  Merton’s  mind  was  occupied  not  only 
by  the  formally  political  or  economic  dimensions  of  these  struggles  for 
liberation.  As  an  artist  and  Christian  humanist,  he  was  also  deeply  moved 
by  the  cultural  and  artistic  texts,  e.g.,  novels  or  music,  that  emerged  from 
the  creative  impulses  within  the  human  spirit  as  oppressed  or  blues- 


1  Thomas  Merton,  “The  Legend  of  Tucker  Caliban,”  in  Seeds  of  Destruction  (New  York: 
Farrar,  Straus,  and  Giroux,  1964),  79. 
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laden  people  and  communities  worked  toward  freedom.2 

Merton  claims  that  these  creative  or  artistic  expressions,  like 
Kelley’s  novel,  the  spirituals,  jazz,  and  the  writings  of  James  Baldwin 
and  Richard  Wright,  provide  an  outlet  for  “truths  that  are  struggling  for 
acceptance  and  for  expression”  in  the  hearts  of  contemporary  human 
souls.3  The  “truths”  or  message  present  in  the  cultural  expressions  of 
Kelley  or  Baldwin,  for  instance,  can  be  named  using  the  logic  of  the 
Christian  faith,  says  Merton,  though  he  acknowledges  that  the  writers  do 
not  identity  as  Christian.4  The  message  conveyed,  theologically,  is  that  a 
providential,  kairos  moment  is  occurring  throughout  the  world  in  these 
struggles  for  liberation.5  This  is  a  revolutionary  and  salvific  time  in  which 
oppressed  humans  are  tapping  into  their  deeper  spiritual,  existential,  and 
creative  energies  to  resist  the  dehumanizing  effects  and  offspring  of  white 
supremacy  in  both  its  Western  Euro-American  capitalist  forms  and  the 
Eastern  Russian  communist  form.6 

While  Merton  is  careful  not  to  romanticize  these  movements 


2  The  limits  of  my  language  and  concepts  should  be  noted  at  this  point.  Throughout 
the  body  of  this  paper,  I  will  utilize  language  of  “oppressed”  and  “oppressor,”  along  with 
common  names  for  racial  formations,  e.g.,  “white”  or  “black”,  realizing  that  this  language 
carries  the  potential  of  perpetuating  unhelpful  binaries  and  racialized  essences.  I  am  aware  of 
arguments  against  these  binaries,  noting  the  ambiguity  and  complexity  of  human  personality, 
social  positions,  and  multiple  sites  of  oppression,  as  well  as  the  ambiguity  inherent  within 
socially  constructed  racial  identities.  While  I  take  these  seriously,  I  will  at  times  revert  to  such 
language  for  the  linguistic  simplicity  of  the  construct  and  to  work  with  the  language  used  by 
writers  of  a  previous  era. 

3  Merton,  “Legend  of  Tucker  Caliban,”  8i. 

4  Given  Merton’s  deep  commitments  to  interfaith  dialogue,  I  do  not  think  he  intends 
his  self-consciously  Christian  theological  reflections  upon  texts  written  by  non-identifying 
Christians  to  be  totalizing  or  colonial.  In  light  of  postcolonial  theories,  I  appreciate  the 
critique  of  dominant  cultures,  whether  Christian,  Euro-North  American,  and/or  white, 
usurping  the  knowledges  of  others  and  recasting  them  in  a  manner  unintended  by  the  original 
producers.  However,  Merton  was  not  unaware  of  these  dynamics  and  his  other  writings  on 
the  civil  rights  movement  and  black  liberation  struggle,  as  well  as  concerns  of  indigenous 
communities,  took  these  issues  seriously.  It  is  not  insignificant  that  Merton’s  “Letters  to  a 
White  Liberal”  appear  before  this  review  of  Kelley’s  text  in  Seeds  of  Destruction.  A  consistent 
theme  of  Merton’s  later  writing  on  the  civil  rights  movement  is  that  white  people  need  most 
urgently  and  primarily  to  attend  to  their  own  complicity  in  systems  of  white  supremacy,  as 
opposed  to  thinking  that  they  can  play  the  paternalistic  savior  of  the  oppressed. 

5  Merton,  “Legend  of  Tucker  Caliban,”  76.  Cf.  Michael  W.  Higgins,  Heretic  Blood:  The 
Spiritual  Geography  of  Thomas  Merton  (New  York:  Stoddart,  1998),  178-179. 

6  Merton  was  also  deeply  interested  in  the  Russian  novelist  Boris  Pasternak  and  his 
novel,  Dr.  Zhivago,  for  these  same  reasons.  He  believed  the  text  provided  a  humanizing 
critique  and  response  to  totalitarian  cultural  and  political  measures  taken  by  communist 
policies. 
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or  essentialize  the  oppressed  people,7  he  does  come  to  see  them  and 
their  corresponding  cultural  texts  as  places  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
moving  as  humans  resist  oppression  and  strive  to  create  social  structures 
that  are  humane  and  just.  To  struggle  with  and  against  the  blues,  in  other 
words,  “implies  a  substantially  Christian  faith  in  the  spiritual  dynamism 
with  which  [humans]  freely  create  [their]  own  history,  not  as  an 
autonomous  . .  .  self-affirmation  but  in  obedience  to  the  mystery  of  love 
and  freedom  at  work  under  the  surface  of  human  events.”8  The  cultural 
or  creative  productions  that  emerge  from  and  capture  something  of  this 
human  drive  toward  wholeness  and  justice,  in  other  words,  Merton  sees 
as  a  dynamic,  humanizing  intersection  of  the  sacred  and  the  secular  or 
the  holy  and  the  profane.9 

In  Merton’s  Conjectures  of  a  Guilty  Bystander,  a  collection 
of  his  journal  entries  and  meditations  spanning  the  late  ‘50s  through 
the  early  ‘60s,  he  writes  more  about  this  intersection  of  culture,  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  the  oppressed  human  spirit’s  push  for  liberation  and 
justice.  In  one  entry,  Merton  states  that  oppressed  people  have  access 
to  a  “mystery  of  the  greatest  secret  grace,”  which  reveals  dimensions 
of  reality  unavailable  to  the  oppressor.10  This  grace  is  the  ability  to  see 
through  the  dehumanizing  myths,  delusions,  and  absurdities  that  mask, 
in  this  instance,  the  one-dimensional  reality  of  white,  Western  Euro- 
American  politics  and  culture,  particularly  as  it  has  been  marked  by 
red  scares,  Birmingham  church  bombings,  black  lynchings,  indigenous 
exploitation,  and  Jewish  extermination  programs.  In  tragicomic  fashion 
typical  of  a  bluesperson,* 11  Merton  states  with  a  dual  sense  of  satire  and 
tragedy  that  this  one-dimensional  nature  of  Western  thought  can  be  seen 
in  the  illusions  of  a  stunted  nation  “still  playing  cowboys  and  Indians  in 
its  own  imagination— but  with  H-bombs  and  Polaris  submarines  at  its 
disposal!”12 

Merton  was  coming  to  realize  during  this  period  of  his  life  that 


7  Thomas  Merton,  a  letter  to  Martin  Marty,  Sept.  6,  1967,  in  Hidden  Ground  of  Love: 
The  Letters  of  Thomas  Merton  on  Religious  Experience  and  Social  Concerns,  ed.  William  H. 
Shannon  (San  Diego:  Harcourt  Barace  Jovanovich,  1993),  455-459. 

8  Merton,  “Legend  of  Tucker  Caliban,”  83-84. 

9  It  should  be  noted  that  the  sacred  and  secular  binary  is  one  that  Merton  rejects.  Cf. 
David  D.  Cooper,  Thomas  Merton’s  Art  of  Denial:  The  Evolution  of  a  Radical  Humanist 
(Athens,  GA:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1989),  205-6. 

10  Merton,  Conjectures  of  a  Guilty  Bystander  (New  York:  Double  Day,  [1966]  1989), 
112. 

11  James  Cone,  The  Spirituals  and  the  Blues  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis,  1992),  109. 

12  Merton,  “Legend  of  Tucker  Caliban,”  75.  Perhaps  Merton  would  update  this  idea  with 
“predator  drones  and  smart  bombs”  for  a  contemporary  audience. 
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he,  and  other  whites  in  the  United  States,  stood  in  need  of  the  voice  or 
“secret  grace”  of  the  oppressed  because  the  white  imaginary  had  become 
so  thoroughly  clouded  by  the  delusions  and  ideological  maneuvers  of 
the  totalizing  racial,  commercial,  and  political  logic  that  ruled  the  day. 

In  somewhat  less  theological  language,  James  Baldwin  speaks  of  this 
grace  or  knowledge  of  the  oppressed  in  his  text,  The  Fire  Next  Time ,  a 
book  Merton  drew  upon  heavily  in  his  review  of  Kelley’s  work.  Baldwin 
argues,  “The  American  Negro  has  the  great  advantage  of  having  never 
believed  that  collection  of  myths  to  which  white  Americans  cling:  that 
their  ancestors  were  all  freedom-loving  heroes  [and]  that  they  were  born 
in  the  greatest  country  the  world  has  ever  seen.”13  Oppressed  people  can 
see  through  these  myths,  according  to  Baldwin,  because  they  have  to 
struggle  daily  against  oppressive  forces  that  would  destroy  them,  whether 
through  slow  struggles  with  poverty  or  the  terrorism  of  the  lynch  mob. 
The  subjugated  knowledge  that  results  from  living  on  the  underside  of 
this  cruelty,  or  these  blues-provoking  experiences,  is  something  that  “no 
school  on  earth— and,  indeed,  no  church— can  teach.”14 

If  educational  institutions  or  religious  organizations  could 
not  teach  such  knowledges,  as  Baldwin  claimed,  Merton  believed  that 
cultural  texts  such  as  the  spirituals,  the  blues,  and  jazz  were  creative  or 
artistic  avenues  through  which  such  knowledge  could  be  mediated.  As 
Merton  states  in  Conjectures,  subjugated  knowledges  or  “secret  grace” 
can  be  understood  theologically  as  a  “most  precious  revelation  from 
God;”  a  revelation  that  can  be  sensed  “in  the  singing  of  Mahalia  Jackson 
as  well  as  in  some  of  the  very  great,  obscure  artists  of  jazz.”15  This  is 
the  same  grace,  Merton  claims,  “which  the  people  who  first  created 
the  spirituals  well  knew  about,”  as  they  realized  “the  grace  of  election 
that  made  them  God’s  chosen,  the  grace  that  elevated  them  above  the 
meaningless  and  trivial  things  of  life,  even  in  the  midst  of  terrible  and 
unjust  suffering.”16 

In  Merton’s  review  of  Kelley’s  novel,  he  elaborates  these  thoughts 
at  greater  length.  As  Merton  reflects  upon  these  social  movements  for 
liberation,  he  claims  that  there  are  “deep  elemental  stirrings”  at  work 
“in  the  hearts”  of  people  who  had  been  silenced,  ignored,  and  oppressed 
by  dominant  social  arrangements.  These  “stirrings”  had  been  and  were 
now  beginning  to  be  articulated  through  various  cultural  media.  In  doing 


13  James  Baldwin,  The  Fire  Next  Time  (New  York:  Vintage  International,  1993),  101. 

14  Baldwin,  The  Fire  Next  Time,  99. 

15  Merton,  Conjectures,  112-113. 

16  Merton,  Conjectures,  112. 
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so  they  became  prophetic  and  powerful  as  the  cries  of  the  oppressed 
expressed  themselves  through  “myth,  symbol,  and  prophecy.”  Just 
as  “there  is  no  revolution  without  poets,”  claims  Merton,  “there  is  no 
revolution  without  prophetic  songs.”17  He  goes  on  to  claim: 

The  voice  of  the  American  Negro  began  to  be  heard  long  ago,  even  in  the 
days  of  his  enslavement ....  In  a  perfect,  unconscious  and  spontaneous 
spirit  of  prayer  and  prophecy,  the  Negro  spirituals  of  the  last  century 
remain  as  classic  examples  of  what  a  living  liturgical  hymnody  ought  to 
be,  and  how  it  comes  into  being :  not  in  the  study  of  the  research  worker 
or  in  the  monastery  library,  still  less  in  the  halls  of  curial  offices,  but 
where  [people]  suffer  oppression,  where  they  are  deprived  of  identity, 
where  their  lives  are  robbed  of  meaning,  and  where  the  desire  of  freedom 
and  the  imperative  demand  of  truth  forces  them  to  give  it  meaning:  a 
religious  meaning.  Such  religion  is  not  the  ‘opium  of  the  people,’  but  a 
prophetic  fire  of  love  and  courage,  fanned  by  the  breathing  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  who  speaks  to  the  heart  of  [God’s]  children  in  order  to  lead  them 
out  of  bondage.18  Furthermore,  Merton  states  that  a  “numinous  force” 
is  irrupting  the  hegemonic  culture  of  the  United  States  through  art  such 
as  the  “potent  and  mysterious  jazz  which  has  kept  alive  the  inspiration 
of  the  traditional  ‘blues’ ....  And  also  in  the  ‘Freedom  Songs’ ...  in 
the  Baptist  Churches  of  the  South  where  [the  black  person]  prepares  to 
march  out  and  face  the  police  of  states.”19 

What  is  particularly  fascinating  about  this  review,  and  what 
leads  to  my  claim  that  Merton  “got”  the  blues,  in  my  overarching  use  of 
the  term  to  cover  various  forms  of  black  culture,  is  Merton’s  claim  that  a 
“living  liturgical  hymnody,”  on  the  one  hand,  can  be  constituted  by  such 
music,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  liturgy  emerging  from  “the  blues” 
experiences  of  oppressed  people  is  freighted  with  revelatory,  religious 
meaning.  Merton  “got  it”  that  these  songs  and  texts  were  revealing  the 
broader,  liberative  movement  of  God’s  spirit  most  poignantly  in  the 
United  States  during  the  midst  of  these  cultural  upheavals.  That  is,  when 
humans  creatively  produce  a  text  out  of  some  sense  of  “obedience  to 
the  mystery  of  love  and  freedom  at  work  under  the  surface  of  human 
events,”  as  he  later  states,  this  creation,  whether  music,  novels,  poems, 
or  paintings,  is  in  keeping  with  the  impulses  of  the  Christian  faith  and 


17  The  quotations  in  the  above  paragraph  are  taken  from  Merton,  “Legend  of  Tucker 
Caliban,”  72. 

18  Merton,  “Legend  of  Tucker  Caliban,”  73.  Emphasis  added. 

19  Merton,  “Legend  of  Tucker  Caliban,”  73. 
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God’s  kairotic,  revelatory  acts  within  human  history.20  To  the  extent  that 
a  creative  or  artistic  expression  is  born  out  of  this  God-inspired  or  sacred 
thrust  towards  greater  levels  of  human  freedom  and  dignity,  Merton 
gives  it  theological  weight  and  understands  it  as  being  revelatory  of  the 
Divine.21  The  radical  nature  of  such  a  claim  at  this  time  is  hopefully  not 
lost  on  two  generations  of  folk  who  have  studied  and  written  on  the  other 
side  of  the  emergence  of  formal  or  academic  liberation  theologies.  As 
Merton  wrote  chronologically  prior  to  the  publication  of  James  Cone’s 
Black  Theology  and  Black  Power  and  his  The  Spirituals  and  the  Blues, 
he  “got  it”  that  the  sources  and  norms  guiding  theological  activity  were 
drastically  shifting  through  God’s  pneumatic  activity.22 


MERTON’S  BLUES:  TURNING  TOWARD  THE  WORLD 

That  Merton  now  believed  in  the  1960s  that  creative  texts  like  music 
and  novels  could  contain  profound  elements  of  truth  or  God’s  revelation 
marks  a  shift  from  Merton’s  earlier  theopoetics,  which  was  marked  by 
a  profound  mistrust  in  the  ability  of  the  created  order  or  human  words 
to  be  able  to  express  truths  about  God.23  The  younger  Merton,  full  of 
rigorous  zeal  for  his  contemplative  vocation,  believed  that  if  God  is 
to  be  found  most  fully  in  the  silence  and  word-emptying  practice  of 
apophatic  contemplation,  then  his  desire  to  express  his  spirituality  in 


20  This  is  not  to  say  that  Merton  reduces  the  function  of  artistic  expression  solely  to  the 
praxis  of  human  liberation. 

21  It  should  be  made  clear,  though,  that  Merton  acknowledges  and  decries  any  practices 
of  essentialization,  which  would  construct  the  oppressed  other  as  wholly  good,  pure,  or  the 
saviors  of  their  oppressors  in  some  a  priori  or  ahistorical  manner.  Cf.  Conjectures  of  a  Guilty 
Bystander,  “Legend  of  Tucker  Caliban,”  and  Merton’s  correspondence  with  Martin  Marty. 

22  I  reference  Merton’s  reflections  being  chronologically  prior  to  Cone’s  work  and 
academic  liberation  theologies  not  because  I  presume  this  gives  it  greater  weight,  thus 
perpetuating  a  myth  that  what  is  earlier  must  necessarily  be  better.  At  this  point  in  the 
sixties,  many  others,  black,  white,  and  indigenous,  were  reflecting  on  cultural  sources 
of  marginalized  peoples.  I  lift  this  up  about  Merton’s  work  simply  because  I  feel  that  an 
important  connection  can  be  made  between  liberation  theologies  and  Merton’s  theological 
reflections,  since  this  link  often  goes  unnoticed  due  to  Merton’s  death  in  1968,  on  the  eve  of 
Cone’s  and  Gutierrez’s  seminal  works. 

23  Cooper,  Thomas  Merton’s  Art  of  Denial,  169-175.  It  should  be  noted  that  Merton 
would  have  agreed  that  truths  about  God  could  have  been  revealed  through  these  “lower” 
levels  of  reality,  but  his  early  understanding  of  his  vocation  as  an  apophatic  monk  led  him, 
personally,  to  turn  away  from  the  created  order  to  seek  a  more  pure,  contemplative  vision  of 
God  in  contemplation.  Cooper  argues  that  Merton’s  difficulty  in  attaining  or  apprehending 
this  pure,  contemplative  vision  was  a  critical  factor  in  his  turning  toward  the  world  and 
embracing,  yet  again,  his  love  of  poetry,  which  he  felt  he  should  eschew  during  the  middle 
period  of  his  time  in  the  monastery. 
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words  through  poetry  only  served  to  tie  him  to  a  lower,  material  order 
of  creation.  This  lower  order,  in  Platonic  fashion,  was  in  conflict  with 
the  internally  higher  and  immaterial  realms  in  which  the  contemplative 
most  purely  encounters  God.  What,  then,  led  this  world-denying,  silence 
immersed  monk  to  turn  back  toward  the  world  of  creative  expression, 
embracing  yet  again  in  the  late  ‘50s  his  love  of  poetry,  a  passion  he 
struggled  to  renounce  for  almost  a  decade,  not  to  mention  Bob  Dylan 
records,  Mahalia  Jackson,  and  jazz?  What  led  the  man  who  wished 
to  escape  New  York  City  and  to  fade  into  the  prayer  soaked  knobs  of 
Kentucky  to  cultivate  relationships  with  individuals  ranging  from  folk 
singer  Joan  Baez  to  beat  poet  Lawrence  Ferlinghetti? 

Much  ink  has  been  spilled  describing  and  analyzing  Merton’s 
famed  “turn  toward  the  world,”  the  origins  of  which  is  commonly 
associated  with  his  epiphany  in  1958  at  the  intersection  of  “4th  and 
Walnut”  in  downtown  Louisville,  Kentucky.  A  bit  more  accurately,  this 
singular  event,  in  which  Merton  recognized  his  shared  humanity  with 
all  human  beings  and  not  just  those  supposedly  more  pious  Christians 
separated  from  the  world  in  the  monastery,  was  a  culmination  of  years 
of  reflection,  dialogue,  and  internal  struggle  with  his  own  vocation  as  a 
monk  and  artist.  To  reduce  this  change  in  Merton’s  theological  and  social 
outlook  solely  to  his  existential  pain  or  blues  would  be  reductionistic. 

But,  as  Merton  claims  for  himself,  his  personal  and  vocational  blues- 
tinged  struggles  were  important  in  expanding  his  vision  and  helping 
him  to  articulate  a  reconfiguration  of  his  relationship  and  responsibility 
to  those  fellow  human  beings  he  found  busily  walking  the  streets  of 
Louisville,  along  with  those  suffering  under  Jim  and  Jane  Crow  and  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Merton  scholar  Michael  Higgins  points  to  a  letter  written  by 
Merton  to  a  young  black  opera  singer  in  1968,  in  which  Merton  states: 

I  happen  to  be  able  to  understand  something  of  the  rejection 
and  frustration  of  black  people  because  I  am  first  of  all  an 
orphan  and  second  a  Trappist.  As  an  orphan,  I  went  through 
the  business  of  being  passed  around  from  family  to  family 
and  being  a  ‘ward,’  and  an  ‘object  of  charitable  concern.  .  . 

.  I  know  how  inhuman  and  frustrating  that  can  be— being 
treated  as  a  thing  and  not  as  a  person  ....  As  a  Trappist,  I  can 
say  that  I  lived  for  twenty-five  years  in  which  I  had  NO  hu¬ 
man  and  civil  rights  whatever.24 

24  Higgins,  Heretic  Blood,  181.  Emphasis  added.  See  also,  Cooper,  Thomas  Merton’s 
Art  of  Denial,  167-191. 
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Merton,  therefore,  names  those  experiences  within  his  own  life  in  which 
he  felt  objectified,  abandoned,  and  powerless  to  be  spaces  within  himself 
from  which  he  could  begin  to  understand  the  struggles  of  the  oppressed 
and,  particularly,  the  claims  made  about  the  damaging  effects  of  white 
supremacy.  While  Higgins  is  correct  that  Merton’s  comparison  of  being 
a  Trappist  to  being  a  black  man  or  woman  with  no  civil  rights  “is  a  bit 
much,”25  to  state  it  mildly,  his  claim  still  will  be  explored  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  this  represents  the  reality  in  Merton’s  own  thinking  and 
reflection  on  his  life.  Also  following  Higgins,  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  Merton  is  prone  to  “hyperbole  and  righteous  indignation,”  not 
to  mention  sarcasm  and  satire.  He  would  probably  be  exasperated,  that 
is,  if  these  words  from  one  letter  were  taken  in  an  overly  literal  fashion.26 

As  Merton  mentioned  in  the  above  letter,  he  was  orphaned  at 
an  early  age.  In  1921,  at  the  age  of  six,  Merton’s  mother  died  of  stomach 
cancer.  The  young  family  moved  in  with  Merton’s  maternal  grandparents 
during  the  advanced  stages  of  his  mother’s  disease.  During  her  final  days, 
she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  young  boy  explaining  that  he  would  never  see 
her  again.  Ruth,  Merton’s  mother,  believed  that  a  young  child  should  not 
have  to  consider  issues  of  death  and  sickness,  and,  therefore,  she  allowed 
the  letter  to  be  her  final  goodbye,  not  allowing  him  to  visit  during  the 
last  days  of  her  life.  The  experience  devastated  Merton,  who  at  the  age 
of  six,  did  not  know  his  mother  was  sick.  He  later  described  his  anguish, 
stating,  “A  tremendous  weight  of  sadness  and  depression  settled  on  me. 

It  was  not  the  grief  of  a  child,  with  pangs  of  sorrow  and  many  tears.  It 
had  something  of  the  heavy  perplexity  and  gloom  of  adult  grief,  and 
was  therefore  all  the  more  of  a  burden  because  it  was,  to  that  extent, 
unnatural.”27 

Of  course,  this  blues-laden  event  would  not  be  the  final  note  of 
death  in  Merton’s  immediate  family.  His  father  would  be  dead  of  a  brain- 
tumor  by  the  time  Merton  had  aged  sixteen  years.  By  this  point  in  his 
adolescent  life,  Merton  had  nomadically  lived  in  New  York,  Bermuda, 
France,  and  England,  traveling  with  his  father,  being  placed  in  boarding 
schools  along  the  way  as  his  father  left  to  paint.  With  both  parents  now 
dead,  Merton  was  alone  in  England,  finishing  school,  during  which  time, 
as  alluded  to  above  in  Merton’s  letter,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
different  wards  with  no  immediate  family  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic 

25  Higgins,  Heretic  Blood,  181. 

26  Higgins,  Heretic  Blood,  181. 

27  Thomas  Merton,  The  Seven  Storey  Mountain  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  1948),  13-14.  It  may  be  helpful  to  remember  that,  particularly  in  The  Seven  Storey 
Mountain,  Merton  is  especially  given  to  hyperbole,  as  noted  above. 
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Ocean.28  Some  twelve  years  later,  during  the  Easter  season  of  1943,  by 
which  time  Merton  had  entered  the  monastery,  he  received  confirmation 
that  his  only  sibling,  John  Paul,  died  while  on  a  mission  for  the  Canadian 
air  force  during  World  War  II.  Thus,  with  no  immediately  family  left 
in  his  life  by  the  age  of  twenty  eight,  Merton  imagined  that  he  could 
understand  something  of  the  feelings  of  abandonment  and  alienation 
experienced  by  oppressed  peoples,  even  though  for  him  it  was  not 
because  of  racial  oppression. 

While  the  death  of  his  brother  marked  the  last  death  in  Merton’s 
immediate  family,  it  would  not  be  Merton’s  last  brush  with  the  blues, 
despite  living  with  a  relative  sense  of  security  behind  cloistered  walls. 

If  anything,  the  cloistered  walls  and  the  events  unfolding  within  them 
gave  further  rise  to  Merton’s  sense  of  the  blues.  As  mentioned  in  the 
letter  referenced  above,  Merton  stated  that  he  could  identify  to  a  degree 
with  the  lack  of  civil  rights  of  a  black  person  due  to  his  own  lack  of  rights 
in  the  monastery.  As  is  commonly  known,  Merton  struggled,  often 
bitterly,  with  his  abbot,  whom  he,  at  times,  felt  manipulated  the  political 
networks  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  order  to  prevent  the  approval  of 
Merton’s  requests  to  transfer  to  other  monastic  communities.  It  was  not 
the  refusal  or  denial  of  his  request  in  and  of  itself  that  angered  Merton. 
Rather,  he  felt  as  though  his  abbot  wanted  to  keep  him  at  Gethsemani 
because  of  the  revenues  brought  in  from  the  proceeds  of  the  books 
Merton  was  writing.  In  addition  to  feeling  like  an  object  being  passed 
around  from  one  caretaker  to  another  during  childhood  and  adolescence, 
Merton  felt,  at  times,  that  he  had  simply  become  a  profit  generating 
object  in  the  economy  of  the  monastery.29  To  claim  that  Merton’s  feelings 
of  objectification  are  comparable  to  those  felt  by  oppressed  peoples 
in  racialized  or  imperial  circumstances  is  not  the  point.  However, 
these  experiences  did  open  for  Merton  another  dimension  of  his  own 
humanity  out  of  which  he  could  better  hear  the  struggles  given  voice 
in  the  cultural  texts  of  the  black  community,  who  were  accustomed  to 
being  paternalistically  objectified  by  white  liberals  and  more  violently 
objectified  by  others. 

Lastly,  one  cannot  discuss  the  blues  without  broaching  the  theme 
of  romantic,  affective  love.  As  the  great  blues  singers  often  tell  of  their 
lost  love,  Merton’s  story,  too,  is  not  complete  without  mentioning  his 
deep,  passionate,  and  fleeting  brush  with  romance  in  the  spring  of  1966. 
While  in  the  hospital  in  Louisville,  Merton,  after  some  twenty-five  years 

28  “Thomas  Merton’s  Life  and  Work,”  http://www.mertoncenter.org/chrono.html 
(Accessed  February  10,  2011). 

29  Higgins,  Heretic  Blood,  103-107. 
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in  the  monastery,  developed  a  relationship  and  fell  in  love  with  his  nurse. 
The  two  found  ways  to  sneak  in  phone  conversations,  letters,  and  visits 
outside  of  the  monastery  over  the  next  five  months  before  the  abbot 
discovered  the  relationship  and  promptly  had  Merton  end  it.  Merton’s 
falling  in  love  did  not  occur  without  great  anguish  and  serious  misgivings 
concerning  his  vocation  and  corresponding  vows  of  celibacy.  He  strongly 
declared  at  one  point  during  the  relationship  that  he  had  been  “swept 
in  love  and  lost  in  it,”  which  left  him  hearing  “metaphysical  howls”  and 
“silent  cries  [that  came]  slowly  tearing  and  rending  their  way  up  out  of 
the  very  ground  of  [his]  being.”30  While  one  could  perhaps  chalk  this 
statement  up  to  the  hyperbole  of  an  enraptured  lover,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  that  Merton,  practicing  celibacy  and  asceticism  for  twenty- 
five  years,  just  might  respond  this  way  after  opening  himself  to  this  new 
relationship  and  trying  to  reconcile  the  powerful  currents  of  sensuality 
that  coursed  through  his  body  in  such  a  poignant  manner.  What,  if 
anything,  could  qualify  Merton  as  a  “bluesman”  if  not  this  intense 
and  passionate  experience  of  affective  love  that  left  him  completely 
disoriented  and  shaking  in  the  very  ground  of  his  being?31 


TOWARD  A  CONCLUSION: 

WHITE  ENGAGEMENT  WITH  OTHER-ED  CULTURES 

By  examining  Merton’s  own  blues  one  finds  a  man  who  knew,  to  some 
extent,  what  it  was  like  to  objectified,  alienated,  and  abandoned  in  life. 
These  experiences,  I  have  argued,  are  important  to  understanding  how 
a  white  man  such  as  Merton  could  come  to  understand  something  of 
the  theological  truths  being  expressed  by  oppressed  people  in  their 
struggle  for  liberation.  One  reason  for  approaching  Merton’s  theological 
interpretation  of  black  culture  in  such  a  manner  was  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  the  holistic,  embodied,  and  existential  orientation 
Merton  took  in  his  approach  to  theological  reflections  on  the  various 
dimensions  of  culture,  as  this  was  also  an  important  methodological 
move  in  the  theological  reflection  emerging  in  Latin  American  liberation 
theologies  and  black  liberation  theologies  in  the  following  decade. 

While  this  approach  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  a  neat,  ordered, 
systematic  approach  to  theology,  as  can  be  seen  in  Merton’s  writing,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  method  of  theological  reflection  that  can  help  theologians 


30  Cooper,  Thomas  Merton’s  Art  of  Denial,  187. 

31  Cooper,  Thomas  Merton’s  Art  of  Denial,  185-189. 
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be  mindful  of  the  subtle,  implicit  ideologies  that  shape  our  minds  and  our 
praxes.  It  is  this  earthier,  holistic  form  of  reflection,  taking  into  account 
our  embodied  nature  and  the  ideologies  that  shape  our  perceptions,  in 
other  words,  that  lends  some  promise  to  people  who  earnestly  hope  to 
recognize  the  ways  they  can  reflect  theologically  about  the  world  and  the 
way  they  may  participate  in  and  benefit  from  systems  of  oppression.32 

As  a  young  white  man  deeply  influenced  by  black  culture, 
growing  up  in  the  southern  region  of  the  U.S.,  I  have  found  myself 
both  racially  and  theologically  caught  up  in  the  debate  concerning  the 
power  dynamics  involved  in  the  practices  of  white  people  appropriating 
non-white  cultural  forms.  Merton,  theologically  and  existentially,  has 
provided  an  interpretive  lens  through  which  I  have  been  able  to  better 
understand  how  I,  too,  was  being  appropriated  by  the  songs  and  novels 
in  the  pop  cultural  milieu  of  my  youth.  The  music  of  hip-hop  artists,  Toni 
Morrison  novels,  the  autobiography  of  Malcolm  X,  and  the  spirituals 
being  sung  in  the  Tabernacle  of  God  Praise  and  Worship  Center,  a  black 
church  I  attended  for  six  years,  opened  within  me  ways  of  being  that  I  did 
not  think  possible.  They  showed  me  racial  and  theological  realities  that 
I  could  not  otherwise  know.  Likewise,  as  I  have  grown  older  and  had  to 
deal  with  my  own  blues,  loss,  and  disappointment,  the  candid  honesty 
and  hope  found  within  the  blues,  hip-hop,  and  the  spirituals  have  been 
sources  of  comfort  and  hope,  as  well  as  being  a  source  of  criticism  of  my 
own  whiteness  and  ways  of  being  in  the  world.  I  follow  Merton’s  work 
in  stressing  the  need  to  take  seriously  the  texts  and  cultural  expressions 
produced  by  those  on  the  underside  of  a  hegemonic  racial,  ethnic, 
national,  or  sexual  culture,  not  in  order  to  appropriate  them  for  my  gain 
or  surface  level  entertainment,  but  to  allow  the  truths  contained  within 
them  to  appropriate  me  in  order  that  I  might  be  transformed  and  in 
order  to  remain  attuned  to  what  the  spontaneous,  jazz-filled  Holy  Spirit 
may  be  doing  within  the  bodies,  rhythms,  groans,  and  creativity  that 
resist  oppression  and  strive  to  humanize  the  very  systems  by  which  I 
continue  to  benefit. 


32  To  contextualize  Merton’s  life  and  work  in  light  of  larger  cultural  and  racial 
movements,  see  Grace  Elizabeth  Hale’s  A  Nation  of  Outsiders:  How  the  White  Middle  Class 
Fell  in  Love  with  Rebellion  in  Postwar  America  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2011). 
This  text  does  not  address  Merton’s  life  or  work,  but  it  does  address  a  larger  shift  in  white 
middle  class  culture  that  sought  alternative  ways  of  living  and  different  forms  of  culture  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s.  The  fascination  with  the  “outsider”  that  Hale  examines  is  certainly 
part  of  the  cultural  milieu  that  influenced  Merton  and  his  fascination  with  beat  poets,  jazz, 
the  blues,  folk  music,  existentialist  literature,  and  wisdom  and  faith  traditions  outside  of 
Christianity. 
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Dietrich  Bonhoeffers  Letters  and  Papers  from  Prison:  A  Biography.  By 
Martin  E.  Marty.  Lives  of  Great  Religious  Books  Series;  Princeton,  NJ: 
Princeton  University  Press,  2011,  275  pages. 

“The  ultimately  responsible  question,”  wrote  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  “is  not 
how  I  can  extricate  myself  heroically  from  a  situation  but  how  a  coming 
generation  is  to  go  on  living”  (LPP,  42).  Living  in  the  darkest  of  times, 
Bonhoeffer  persevered  in  his  hope  that  his  work  would  be  of  use  to  those 
who  came  after  him.  While  Bonhoeffer’s  own  life  was  tragically  cut  short, 
his  words  have  continued  to  live  on  and  impact  countless  people.  What 
has  perhaps  been  most  surprising  is  the  variety  of  ways  that  Bonhoeffer 
has  been  interpreted  since  his  death.  More  than  any  other  of  his  works, 
the  collection  of  Bonhoeffer’s  prison  writings,  Letters  and  Papers  from 
Prison ,  has  been  the  most  hotly  contested.  With  this  volume,  Martin 
Marty  has  provided  us  with  a  much  needed  survey  of  these  variegated 
interpretations. 

Martin  Marty,  professor  emeritus  of  modern  Christian  history  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  a  longstanding  contributing  editor  to  the 
Christian  Century,  is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  most  well-known  and 
well  respected  historians  living  today.  This  book  was  written  as  a  part  of 
the  larger  series  entitled  “The  Lives  of  Great  Religious  Books,”  which  was 
recently  launched  by  Princeton  University  Press.  The  goal  of  the  series  is 
to  give  readers  an  introduction  to  the  reception  history  of  classic  religious 
texts.  Marty  writes  with  a  clarity  that  will  be  of  great  use  to  those  who 
are  casual  readers  of  Bonhoeffer  or  new  to  the  study  of  Bonhoeffer 
scholarship.  That  said,  this  volume  also  offers  new  insights  for  those  who 
are  more  familiar  with  the  field.  Additionally,  Marty  is  able  to  draw  upon 
his  personal  experience  to  interject  interesting  stories  and  to  connect 
Bonhoeffer  interpretation  to  the  larger  historical  shifts  of  the  past  sixty 
years. 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  Marty’s  work  is  his  ability  to 
manage  both  brevity  and  complexity.  Divided  into  just  eight  chapters,  the 
book  moves  quickly  without  becoming  hurried  or  sacrificing  depth.  The 
first  two  chapters  describe  the  publication  history  of  Letters  and  Papers 
and  the  role  that  Eberhard  Bethge  played  as  both  editor  and  promulgator 
of  its  contents.  While  those  looking  for  a  more  in  depth  treatment 
of  Bonhoeffer’s  life  would  be  better  served  by  Bethge’s  own  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer:  A  Biography  (2000)  or  the  shorter  work  by  Ferdinand 
Schlingensiepen,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  1906-1945  (2010),  Marty’s  opening 
chapters  offer  enough  of  an  outline  to  the  novitiate  without  weighing 
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down  the  well  versed. 

Chapter  three  highlights  the  complicated  and,  at  times, 
paradoxical  themes  that  were  penned  from  within  the  walls  of  Tegel 
Prison.  Marty  focuses  on  the  most  controversial  of  Bonhoeffer’s 
statements:  a  world  “come  of  age,”  the  concept  of  “religionless 
Christianity,”  and  his  call  to  live  in  the  world  “even  if  there  were  no  God” 
(etsi  deus  non  daretur).  In  the  chapters  that  follow,  Marty  employs 
the  metaphor  of  a  journey,  discussing  the  different  directions  -  both 
geographic  and  intellectual  -  that  subsequent  readers  took  these  themes. 
These  chapters  are  by  far  the  strongest,  suggesting  that  the  “restless  or 
rebellious”  travels  of  Letters  and  Papers  show  us  the  search  for  identity 
of  its  readers,  who  “both  take  character  from  and  give  character  to  the 
book”  (103-4). 

The  first  movement  that  Marty  chronicles  occurs  within 
Germany  itself  at  the  start  of  the  Cold  War  as  Letters  and  Papers  was 
given  a  Marxist  interpretation  by  East  German  theologians  and  scholars 
such  as  Hanfried  Muller.  Here  Marty  pays  close  attention  to  the  situation 
in  the  DDR  after  the  Second  World  War,  offering  a  keen  analysis  of 
the  motivations  at  play  among  the  faculty  of  Humboldt  Universitat. 

From  Germany,  Marty  leads  us  through  England,  South  Africa  and 
on  to  the  United  States.  At  each  stop  along  the  way  we  are  shown  how 
Bonhoeffer’s  thoughts  were  put  to  work  in  each  historical  context,  being 
taken  up  in  support  of  liberal-modernists  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  by  proponents  of  the  Death  of  God  theology  on  the  other.  In  a  sign 
of  true  intellectual  charity  and  insight,  Marty  is  never  dismissive  of 
these  divergent  readings,  always  showing  them  in  the  best  light  while 
encouraging  us  to  appreciate  how  Bonhoeffer’s  own  words  invite  such 
interpretations.  Marty  is  not  unwilling  to  call  such  readings  inaccurate, 
but  does  so  with  an  eye  towards  appreciating  the  fruit  that  such  “creative 
misuse”  has  produced. 

Of  particular  interest  to  readers  in  our  North  American  context 
will  be  Marty’s  explication  of  Bonhoeffer’s  reception  among  Roman 
Catholics  and  Evangelicals.  While  Roman  Catholic  readers  might  see 
Bonhoeffer  in  the  light  of  sainthood,  the  trend  among  Evangelicals  has 
been  to  cast  Bonhoeffer  as  a  writer  of  devotional  literature  or  as  the 
triumphant  conservative  hero.  The  recent  publication  of  Eric  Metaxas’s 
Bonhoeffer  biography,  Bonhoeffer :  Pastor ,  Martyr,  Prophet,  Spy  (2010), 
has  reignited  this  debate.  While  Metaxas  excels  as  a  writer,  he  depicts 
Bonhoeffer  as  a  resolute  and  courageous  evangelical,  avoiding  any 
discussion  of  the  dialectic  tension  between  provocative  radicality  and 
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anxious  ambiguity  present  throughout  Bonhoeffer’s  life  and  thought. 
Marty  rightly  criticizes  this  distorted  Bonhoeffer  who  is  invoked  in 
battles  over  abortion,  feminism  and  modernity,  and  lifts  up  the  hope 
that  any  who  truly  engage  Bonhoeffer’s  own  words  will  not  simply  find  a 
defender  of  their  own  cause  but  will  instead  find  themselves  inspired  and 
challenged  by  his  complexity. 

While  its  strengths  far  outweigh  its  weaknesses,  the  book  does 
lack  depth  is  in  its  handling  of  Bonhoeffer’s  reception  among  liberationist 
and  other  movements  throughout  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  Amierica  as  well 
as  within  the  United  States.  In  addressing  these  contexts,  Marty  admits 
that  his  treatment  of  these  movements  will  be  a  “sketchy  and  quick  world 
tour,”  but  the  reader  is  left  wishing  he  had  slowed  down  to  appreciate  the 
view.  One  is  left  with  a  sense  that  Marty  is  more  comfortable  addressing 
the  heated  debates  of  the  1960s  than  the  stirring  ways  in  which 
Bonhoeffer  has  been  adopted  into  communities  of  the  faithful  working  at 
the  boundaries  in  the  here  and  now. 

In  the  end,  there  is  always  the  fear  that  we  have  simply  coopted 
Bonhoeffer,  putting  his  words  to  our  own  ends  and  using  his  legacy  to 
bolster  our  own.  Repeatedly  Bonhoeffer  has  been  called  upon  to  do  battle 
for  a  new  cause  in  each  new  generation.  Marty’s  biography  of  Letters  and 
Papers  address  these  issues  without  becoming  cynical  about  Bonhoeffer’s 
value  or  polemical  in  his  defense  of  Bonhoeffer’s  meaning.  The  result 
is  a  book  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  those  who  continue  to  pick  up 
Bonhoeffer  and  who  desire  to  pick  up  where  he  left  off.  As  Marty  puts  it, 
Bonhoeffer’s  life  and  work  challenged  his  German  contemporaries  “to 
work  through  their  own  positions  of  half-guilt  and  half-innocence  with 
him  as  a  mirror”  (186-7).  Through  Marty’s  biography  of  Letters  and 
Papers ,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  look  into  this  same  mirror  and  see 
ourselves  and  our  world  anew. 


ANTHONY  MICHAEL  BATEZA 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
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The  Tibetan  Book  of  the  Dead:  A  Biography.  By  Donald  S.  Lopez,  Jr. 
Princeton  University  Press,  2011, 173  pages. 

Donald  S.  Lopez,  Jr.,  is  the  Arthur  E.  Link  Distinguished  University 
Professor  of  Buddhist  and  Tibetan  Studies  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
His  work,  The  Tibetan  Book  of  the  Dead:  A  Biography ,  is  a  critical 
examination  of  the  world  spiritual  classic,  The  Tibetan  Book  of  the  Dead, 
edited  and  compiled  by  the  American  Theosophist  Walter  Evans-Wentz. 
In  this  book,  Lopez  acknowledges  the  significance  and  contributions  of 
Evans- Wentz’s  previous  efforts  in  compiling  The  Tibetan  Book  of  the 
Dead,  which  introduced  Tibetan  Buddhist  perspectives  to  the  Western 
world.  However,  Lopez  challenges  the  authenticity  of  the  version  edited 
by  Evans-Wentz,  stating  that  it  is  not  so  much  about  Tibetan  Buddhism 
as  it  is  American  Spiritualism.  Furthermore,  Lopez  emphasizes  that  the 
major  thematic  line  of  The  Tibetan  Book  of  the  Dead  is  actually  about 
rebirth  (teachings  for  living  people)  rather  than  death  (teachings  for 
funeral  rites). 

Lopez  begins  by  explaining  how  Evans-Wentz  joined  the 
American  section  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  an  organization  founded 
in  1875  and  grounded  on  academic  interests  in  Spiritualism,  psychic 
phenomena,  and  esoteric  wisdom.  This  sets  the  historical  background 
of  Evans-Wentz’s  version  of  The  Tibetan  Book  of  the  Dead  in  a  larger 
context  of  Americans’  interests  in  Spiritualism  rather  than  authentic 
Tibetan  Buddhism1. 

In  chapters  two  and  three,  Lopez  gives  a  short  account  of  the 
origin,  the  establishment,  and  the  spread  of  Tibetan  Buddhism.  He  also 
briefly  introduces  several  important  Buddhist  doctrines,  including  the  life 
and  death  cycle,  six  realms  of  rebirth  (gods,  demigods,  humans,  animals, 
ghosts,  hell  beings),  and  intermediate  states.  Lopez  then  directs  attention 
to  the  doctrine  of  rebirth.  Rebirth  as  human  or  god  is  the  result  of 
virtuous  deeds  and  considered  very  rare.  The  majority  of  beings  inhabit 
the  three  unfortunate  realms  of  animals,  ghosts,  and  the  hells,  which 
result  from  non-virtuous  deeds  including  negative  deeds  of  body  (killing, 
stealing,  sexual  misconduct),  negative  deeds  of  speech  (lying,  divisive 
speech,  harsh  speech,  senseless  speech),  and  negative  deeds  of  the  mind 
(covetousness,  harmful  intent,  and  wrong  view).  In  short,  Buddhists 

1  In  Donald  Lopez’s  texts,  Spiritualism  refers  to  a  set  of  beliefs  and  practices  that  en¬ 
able  one  to  communicate  with  the  dead,  the  spirits,  and  the  supernatural  beings.  Tibetan 
Buddhism  certainly  includes  this  part,  but  is  more  than  that.  For  example,  one  of  the  most 
important  goals  for  Buddhists  is  the  cessation  of  consciousness,  which  means  to  put  an  end 
to  the  process  of  birth,  death,  and  rebirth.  Another  one  is  the  purification  of  consciousness 
which  concerns  the  state  of  Enlightenment  or  Buddhahood. 
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conceive  of  a  moral  universe  in  which  virtuous  deeds  cause  blessing  and 
pleasure  while  non-virtuous  deeds  bring  forth  suffering  and  pain.  It  is  in 
these  two  chapters  that  Lopez  demonstrates  that  The  Tibetan  Book  of  the 
Dead  is  indeed  about  rebirth  rather  than  death. 

Lopez  then  turns  to  the  discussion  of  The  Tibetan  Book  of  the 
Dead  itself  in  the  last  section.  Though  Lopez  covers  much  that  is  outside 
the  scope  of  this  book  review,  there  are  three  points  that  are  important 
for  readers  to  note.  First,  Evans-Wentz  was  a  great  collector  of  texts  in 
languages  he  never  learned  to  read  (74).  Second,  Evans-Wentz  seems 
never  to  have  been  a  devotee  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  or  a  disciple  of 
Lama  Kazi  Dawa  Samdup  (78);  yet  he  claims  authority  of  the  canon  by 
resorting  to  the  authority  of  Lama  Kazi  Dawa  Samdup  and  tracing  his 
lineage  to  the  great  Tibetan  King  Karma  Lingpa.  As  Lopez  writes,  “...In 
Dawa  Samdup’s  silence,  Evans-Wentz  speaks  in  the  Tibetan’s  voice,  in  a 
language  he  never  learned”  (149).  Finally,  drawing  on  Bryan  J.  Cuevas’ 
scholarly  examination  of  the  history  of  the  original  Tibetan  texts  (the 
actual  Tibetan  component  of  The  Tibetan  Book  of  the  Dead),  Lopez 
concludes  that  “Evans-Wentz... selected  the  wrong  texts  for  translation, 
and  that  he  dwarfed  that  translation  with  various  introductions, 
forewords,  commentaries,  appendices  and  footnotes”  (117-118).  In  other 
words,  Evans-Wentz  ironically  selected  two  texts  for  living  people  and 
entitled  them  The  Tibetan  Book  of  the  Dead  (117). 

Lopez’s  The  Tibetan  Book  of  the  Dead  is  both  useful  to  scholars 
and  general  readers.  Its  scholarly  value  lies  in  its  critical  examination  of 
the  history  of  the  Tibetan  texts,  the  scholarly  investigation  of  other  voices 
(commentaries  and  forwards),  the  editorial  process  of  Evans-Wentz’s 
works,  and  its  legitimacy.  One  of  the  most  significant  findings  of  Lopez’s 
book  is  tha^  Evans-Wentz’s  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  rebirth 
reflects  his  own  commitment  to  American  theosophy,  which  led  him 
believe  in  an  evolutionary  view  of  human  development.  That  is,  Evans- 
Wentz  holds  that  human  beings  cannot  be  reborn  as  animals2  while  the 
classical  Buddhist  doctrine  reveals  that  all  beings  migrate  up  and  down 
through  the  six  realms,  in  lifetime  after  lifetime,  driven  by  their  own  past 
deeds.  For  religious  studies  scholars,  this  is  an  important  finding  because 
numerous  commentaries  have  been  based  on  Evans-Wentz’s  work,  which 
has  been  misleading  both  in  terms  of  originality  of  the  text  and  accuracy 
of  the  classical  Buddhist  doctrine  of  rebirth. 

2  Evans-Wentz  puts  forward  a  different  theory  of  rebirth,  which  holds  that  human  be¬ 
ings  can  only  be  reborn  as  humans;  animals  may  be  reborn  as  higher  species,  but  never  vice 
versa.  The  goal  of  rebirth  is  to  return  to  the  original  form  (immaterial  monad)  through  the 
cycles  of  evolution. 
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Lopez’s  book  is  also  helpful  for  general  readers  who  have  little  knowledge 
of  Tibetan  Buddhism.  Within  only  four  chapters  (less  than  120  pages), 
one  gets  to  see  a  clear  picture  of  the  origin  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  and 
its  development,  along  with  the  central  Tibetan  Buddhist  doctrines 
(especially  the  doctrine  of  rebirth).  It  serves  as  a  map  of  the  Tibetan 
Buddhist  world  for  outsiders.  In  addition,  Lopez’s  lucid  writing  makes  his 
work  highly  readable.  The  story-telling  style  invites  readers  to  dive  into 
a  world  unfamiliar  to  them.  In  brief,  Lopez’s  work  is  quite  successful  in 
telling  the  stories  behind  Evans-Wentz’s  version  of  The  Tibetan  Book  of 
the  Dead . 

In  the  concluding  section,  Lopez  charges  Evans-Wentz  with 
being  “another  kind  of  colonizer,”  for  he  “colonized  a  Tibetan  text, 
turning  it  into  a  tome  of  his  American  version  of  Theosophy”  (149). 

This  seems  to  be  an  overstatement.  Indeed,  Evans-Wentz’s  version  of 
The  Tibetan  Book  of  the  Dead  is  a  by-product  of  British  colonialism. 
Nevertheless,  to  charge  Evans-Wentz  with  being  a  colonizer  would 
require  more  solid  evidence,  including  his  intentional  selection  and 
publication  of  The  Tibetan  Book  of  the  Dead  for  the  self-glorifying 
purpose  of  gaining  a  place  in  Western  academia  and  for  manipulating 
non-Buddhists. 

Still,  Lopez’s  work  provokes  thoughts  on  Western  colonialism 
and  its  unintended  effect  of  popularizing  one  of  the  Tibetan  Buddhist 
doctrines  of  rebirth  in  the  West.  The  book  calls  into  question  the 
pervasive  American  view  of  Tibetan  Buddhism,  the  authority  of  a  Tibetan 
canon,  and  the  conventional  understanding  of  the  Tibetan  Buddhist 
doctrine  of  rebirth  in  Western  academia.  Overall,  it  is  a  highly  valuable 
book  for  both  religious  studies  scholars  and 

general  readers  who  may  be  interested  in  Tibet,  Buddhism,  and/or  the 
idea  of  rebirth. 


KAI-LI  CHIU 
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Churches,  Cultures  &  Leadership:  A  Practical  Theology  of 
Congregations  and  Ethnicities.  By  Mark  Lau  Branson  &  Juan  F. 
Martinez.  Downers  Grove,  Illinois:  IVP  Academic,  2011,  271  pages. 

Mark  Lau  Branson  and  Juan  F.  Martinez  offer  a  very  unique  book, 
which  appeals  to  me  as  a  heart-warming,  mind-renewing,  and  spiritually 
refreshing  package  that  includes  good  Bible  study  materials,  plenty  of 
personal  and  congregational  stories,  diverse  theoretical  explanations 
(historical,  theological,  social,  cultural,  anthropological),  useful  heuristic 
tools  (discussion  questions,  figures  and  tables),  and  a  fine  selection  of 
recommended  movies  and  further  readings  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 
With  good  illustrations  and  thoughtful  questions,  this  book  constantly 
intrigues  the  reader  to  think  over  the  issues  on  debate.  By  presenting 
the  perspectives  of  both  theology  and  the  social  sciences  (sociology 
and  cultural  anthropology),  it  sharpens  the  mind  to  think  more  clearly 
about  the  relevant  topics  in  each  chapter.  In  addition,  the  Bible  studies 
spiritually  nourish  and  enrich  the  reader.  Lastly,  it  is  very  exciting  to  look 
at  the  list  of  recommended  movies  related  to  each  chapter  and  to  try  to 
find  out  whether  there  are  any  that  I  have  watched  and,  if  so,  to  smile  as 
a  token  of  my  agreement  with  the  authors.  Overall,  the  book  is  like  a  well- 
prepared  banquet  with  many  delicious  dishes  to  enjoy. 

Regarding  its  contents,  as  the  title  of  the  book  suggests,  the 
authors  discuss  the  theological  implications  of  the  most  crucial  issue 
that  the  American  churches  are  now  encountering  and  will  have  to 
continuously  wrestle  with  in  this  century:  “ethnic  plurality.”  Greatly 
influenced  by  their  personal,  ministerial  and  academic  experiences  in 
multicultural  backgrounds,  they  focus  on  the  intercultural  aspect  of  the 
American  society  and  its  impact  upon  the  American  congregations  that 
have  been  increasingly  affected  by  multi-cultures  and  multi-ethnicity 
regardless  of  denominations.  Thus,  this  book  leads  us  to  think  more 
about  the  future  of  American  churches,  particularly  of  the  growing 
multiethnic  churches  in  an  American  society  that  is  rapidly  becoming 
culturally,  ethnically  and  religiously  pluralist,  and  to  grapple  with  the 
unavoidable  task  of  communicating  with  many  new  theological,  cultural 
and  social  factors  in  this  new  social  environment.  The  authors  take  a 
serious  but  hilarious  adventure  to  interpret  this  new  social  change  in 
order  to  develop  the  leadership  of  the  churches  sent  into  this  vortex  of 
transition  and  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  their  missionary  calling  in 
continuous  conversations  with  such  a  multitude  of  new  factors.  One  of 
this  book’s  merits  is  that  it  constantly  tries  to  listen  to  three  different 
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voices:  God,  the  world  and  the  congregations.  On  every  page,  I  can 
read  and  feel  the  integrity  and  efforts  of  the  authors  to  interpret  the 
new  historical  situation  in  which  the  churches  are  now  located  and  to 
suggest  the  way  forward  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 

For  this,  they  are  ceaselessly  dialoguing  with  congregations,  languages, 
worldviews,  cultures,  social  sciences,  theologies,  and  the  Bible. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that,  in  contrast  to  Peter  Wagner’s  book, 

Our  Kind  of  People:  The  Ethnical  Dimensions  of  Church  Growth  in 
America  (1979)  —  which  argues  that  we  should  not  condemn  American 
denominationalism  as  the  schism  of  the  Church,  but  rather  welcome  it 
as  a  natural  response  of  people  who  feel  comfortable  with  ethnically- 
same  churches  according  to  the  homogeneous  unity  principle  of 
Church  Growth  —  the  authors  of  this  book,  aided  by  their  rich  personal, 
ministerial  and  academic  experiences  of  multi-cultures  and  multi¬ 
ethnicity,  try  to  give  us  an  alternative  model  of  the  present  and  future 
“multi-ethnic,  multi-cultural,  and  multi-lingual”  churches.  Therefore, 
this  book  looks  like  a  manual  of  leadership  for  the  multi-cultural  and 
multi-ethnic  churches  in  American  society.  It  is  composed  of  three 
parts:  theology  and  context;  sociological  perspectives;  and  leadership, 
communication  and  change.  In  part  one  (theology  and  context),  it 
explores  how  the  churches  that  are  sent  into  the  world  to  be  missional 
as  sign,  foretaste  and  instrument  of  the  in-breaking  reign  of  God  can 
have  the  leadership  to  relate  to  their  intercultural  society,  shape  the 
interpretive  community  needed  for  praxis,  and  implement  the  practices 
so  the  gospel  is  embodied.  Branson  and  Martinez  argue  that  the  church  is 
formed  in  three  circles  —  spiritual,  congregational,  and  missional  —  and 
that  the  church’s  emphasis  must  be  shifted  to  the  missional  leadership 
of  the  church  in  the  socially  multi-ethnic  structure.  This  message  is 
very  timely  if  we  look  at  what’s  happening  around  us  today.  In  part  two 
(sociological  perspectives),  the  authors  deal  with  the  importance  of 
worldviews  and  presuppositions  of  cultures,  as  well  as  with  the  language 
problem  in  communication  among  different  peoples,  and  finally  with 
the  problems  of  social  relations  and  American  individualism.  Finally, 
in  part  three  (leadership,  communication  and  change),  they  work  out 
an  enlarged  interpretation  of  Jurgen  Habermas’  social  theories  that 
include  three  facets  —  life  worlds,  world  concepts  and  communicative 
competence  —  in  order  to  equip  churches  to  have  the  skill  of  intercultural 
communication. 

The  thesis  of  the  authors  is  summed  up  in  figures  1.2  and  10.2 
about  practical  theology  steps  (45,  215):  1.  Name  and  describe  your 
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current  praxis.  2.  Analyze  your  praxis  and  context  using  the  resources 
of  your  culture  to  understand  influences  and  consequences.  3.  Study 
and  reflect  on  Scripture,  theology  and  Christian  history  concerning  your 
praxis  and  analysis.  4.  Recall  and  discuss  stories  from  your  church  and 
your  own  lives  related  to  your  praxis.  5.  Discern  and  shape  your  new 
praxis  through  imagination,  prayer,  experiments  and  commitments. 

In  this  process,  they  emphasize  that  “the  Holy  Spirit  gifts  the  church 
with  perception,  wisdom,  resources,  courage  and  work,  and  continues 
to  initiate  in  the  church  and  context.”  Despite  my  personal  dislike  of  a 
kaleidoscopic,  encyclopedic  and  workshop  style  of  book,  this  text  is  very 
well-written  and  multi-purposeful  both  for  seminarians  and  pastors. 

SEONG  SIK  HEO 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


Another  Reformation:  Postliberal  Christianity  and  the  Jews.  By  Peter 
Ochs.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Academic,  2011,  278  pages. 

Amidst  the  reigning  contemporary  religious  pluralism,  theologians 
have  two  strategies  available:  defend  and  further  entrench  their 
community’s  theological  identity  or  dialogue  and  reconcile  with  their 
neighbors.  In  this  book,  Peter  Ochs  provides  an  exemplary  display  of 
the  latter  spirit.  Writing  as  a  Jewish  theologian,  Ochs  discerns  a  shared 
pattern  of  “postliberal”  reasoning  across  the  diverse  landscape  of  Anglo- 
American  Christian  theology.  This  form  of  reasoning,  he  argues,  entails 
nonsupersessionism  and  thus  holds  the  potential  to  reform  an  ugly 
history  of  Christian-Jewish  relating. 

Ochs  interprets  the  term  “postliberalism”  broadly  and  through 
the  philosophical  lens  of  Charles  Sanders  Pierce’s  pragmatism.  Human 
action  is  ordered  to  solving  problems  or,  in  Ochs’  language,  repairing 
suffering.  Every  experience  of  suffering  gives  rise  in  our  consciousness 
to  a  binary  logic:  the  perception  of  suffering  (X)  and  the  desire  for 
its  absence  (-X).  Forms  of  human  reasoning  are  determined  by  their 
response  to  this  binary.  Modern  thinking  interprets  this  binary  according 
to  a  dyadic  logic  that  relies  on  the  law  of  the  excluded  middle.  Here  “there 
are  only  two  values  in  the  world:  what  maintains  this  suffering  and  what 
gets  rid  of  it”  (8).  For  example,  if  confessional  religion  is  perceived  as  the 
cause  of  suffering,  then  freedom  comes  only  in  the  form  of  secularity. 
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If  secular  postmodernism  is  the  problem,  a  renewed  dogmatism  is  the 
solution.  Ochs  now  provides  theological  inflection  to  his  pragmatism. 

The  sin  of  modern  logic  is  the  positivist  over-identification  of  one  form 
of  human  discourse  with  the  absolute  (i.e.  divine)  solution.  This  locks 
us  into  either/or  forms  of  theologizing.  “The  logical  consequence  of  this 
move  is  to  reiterate  conditions  of  suffering  rather  than  to  remove  them” 
(16).  The  alternative  to  this  “hermeneutics  of  war”  (7)  is  what  Nicholas 
Adams  calls  reparative  reasoning.  Here  the  human  agent  seeks  to  enter 
into  the  complex  conditions  of  suffering  and  become  an  agent  of  repair, 
transforming  the  conditions  from  X  to  -X.  This  approach  reflects  the 
eminently  “relational  being  of  God  in  our  midst”  (16).  If  the  redeemer 
God  is  fully  relational,  then  it  is  inappropriate  to  solve  problems  through 
a  rigid  dyadic  logic.  Rather,  one  must  enter  into  each  situation  of 
suffering  acknowledging  the  complex  relations  involved,  the  vague  or 
under-determined  character  of  the  needed  repair,  and  the  need  to  discern 
anew  the  movement  of  God  among  us  within  that  specific  context. 

For  Ochs,  “postliberalism”  is  simply  the  theological  hermeneutics  of 
pragmatic  repair. 

This  book  then  is  about  hermeneutics,  on  how  theology  is 
performed.  Ochs  introduces  us  to  the  hermeneutics  of  four  American 
theologians  (part  I)  -  George  Lindbeck,  Robert  W.  Jenson,  Stanley 
Hauerwas,  and  John  Howard  Yoder  -  and  three  British  theologians  (part 
II)  -  Daniel  Hardy,  David  Ford,  and  John  Milbank.  The  primary  burden 
of  each  chapter  is  to  demonstrate  how  each  thinker,  whether  they  identify 
as  “postliberal”  or  not,  embodies  the  type  of  reparative  reasoning  just 
described.  The  second  burden  is  to  demonstrate  how  the  presence  of  such 
reasoning  entails  nonsupersessionism. 

For  example,  consider  his  treatment  of  Lindbeck.  He  rightly 
situates  the  famous  claims  made  in  The  Nature  of  Doctrine  within 
Lindbeck’s  basic  ecumenical  commitment  to  repairing  the  schism 
between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism.  One  cannot  heal  this  rupture 
in  abstraction,  but  must  attend  to  the  specifics  of  the  situation,  like  how 
the  tensions  between  sola  scriptura  and  traditio  have  helped  give  birth 
to,  and  also  been  subsequently  shaped  by,  “the  perennial  modern  conflict 
between  tradition  and  individual  autonomy”  (40),  which  re-appears 
in  the  dyads  of  church/academy,  confessional/scientific,  subjectivist/ 
objectivist,  and  so  on.  Not  only  does  Lindbeck  forsake  these  dyads,  but 
also  the  attempt  to  construct  an  absolute  human  method  that  mediates 
them.  “Rather,  Lindbeck’s  primary  methodological  discovery  is  that 
God  alone  mediates  between  the  kinds  of  dyads  that  typify  modernity” 
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(41).  And  God  speaks  in  the  Scriptures.  Yet  lest  the  healing  wisdom  of 
Scripture  be  again  reduced  to  an  absolute  identification  with  any  human 
proposition  or  some  universal  religious  experience  and  so  repeat  the  sins 
of  positivism,  Lindbeck  follows  Hans  Frei  in  recovering  the  narrative 
meaning  of  Scripture.  Scripture  does  not  give  Christians  absolute 
solutions,  but  invites  them  to  identify  as  participants  in  God’s  ongoing 
story  of  healing  the  world  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 
This  leads  to  the  final  step  in  the  argument:  The  switch  to  a  participatory, 
narrative  approach  to  Scripture  immediately  invites  Christians  to 
dispense  with  the  dyad  of  supersessionism  (i.e.  either  the  church  or 
Israel  are  God’s  people)  since  it  “directs  the  reader’s  attention  away 
from”  (51)  the  story  of  God’s  covenant  with  the  people  of  Israel,  in  which 
alone  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  message  of  the  apostles,  and  the  identify 
of  the  church  are  rendered  intelligible.  Once  Christians  embrace  a  form 
of  scriptural  reasoning  that  overcomes  this  dyad,  the  door  is  unlocked  to 
using  the  biblical  narrative  to  overcome  many  other  dyads. 

With  appropriate  nuance,  the  same  story  is  rehearsed  for  each 
theologian:  whenever  modern  either/or  reasoning  is  rejected,  the  logical 
and  happy  result  is  a  rejection  of  supersessionism.  The  claim  is  modest 
as  Ochs  acknowledges  that  the  resulting  positive  theology  of  Israel  varies 
according  to  the  theologian.  Ochs  offers  disappointingly  little  here.  For 
example,  a  nearly  thirty  page  chapter  on  Daniel  Hardy’s  “ecclesiological 
postliberalism”  includes  just  one  scant  paragraph  on  the  material 
implications  of  repairing  the  Jewish-Christian  schism. 

Ochs  introduces  Yoder  and  Milbank  as  the  exceptions  that  prove 
the  rule.  For  example,  when  Yoder  intentionally  seeks  to  overcome  the 
dualisms  of  spirit/body  and  church/world  that  have  dogged  Anabaptist 
ecclesiology,  it  also  leads  him  to  reread  the  relation  of  Jesus  and  Paul 
to  Judaism  in  non-dualistic  ways.  However,  when  Yoder  attempts  to 
delineate  a  pure  form  of  Christian  and  Jewish  existence,  he  falls  into  the 
sins  of  either/or  thinking,  privileging  exilic  Judaism  over  its  rabbinic 
counterpart. 

The  argument  for  a  correlation  between  reparative  reasoning 
and  nonsupersessionism  is  well  sustained  and  defended  by  Ochs. 
However,  the  promise  and  challenge  of  the  book  revolve  around  whether 
Ochs’  construct  of  “postliberalism”  actually  carries  the  unifying  and 
reformational  force  within  Christian  theology  that  Ochs  supposes  it  does. 
Most  promising  is  Ochs’  analysis  of  how  figures  such  as  Yoder,  Hauerwas, 
and  Milbank  -  often  depicted  as  antimodern,  sectarian,  or  traditionalist 
-  share  the  theological  resources  of  an  emerging  irenicism  committed 
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to  repairing  the  modern  world.  Most  challenging  is  whether  all  of  Ochs’ 
“postliberal”  thinkers  are  committed  to  the  hermeneutical  vagueness  that 
his  pragmatism  demands.  Certainly  Milbank,  and  even  Jenson,  practice 
a  hermeneutics  with  explicit  universal  pretensions.  They  might  even 
argue  that  acknowledging  God  alone  as  the  agent  of  the  world’s  repair 
requires  criticizing  the  pragmatic,  quasi-mystical  belief  in  the  relational 
being  of  God  as  one  more  ideology  that  directs  our  attention  away  from 
allegiance  to  Christ  and  his  body.  This  begs  the  critical  question,  the  sort 
this  book  rightly  demands:  Is  Ochs’  pragmatic  “postliberalism”  itself 
the  kind  of  modern  mediating  construct  he  wants  to  reject  or  simply  a 
description  of  what  theologians  submissive  to  God’s  work  of  redemption 
simply  find  themselves  doing  today  and  so  the  proper  identification  of  a 
contemporary  reformation? 

WILLIAM  T.  BARNETT 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


The  Riddles  of  the  Fourth  Gospel:  An  Introduction  to  John.  By  Paul  N. 
Anderson.  Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  2011,  296  pages. 

Paul  Anderson  is  the  founding  co-chair  for  the  John,  Jesus,  and  History 
Group,  a  program  unit  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature.  He  is  also  a 
professor  at  George  Fox  University.  This  book  is  his  third  in  the  area  of 
Johannine  scholarship  and  in  his  words  “builds  upon”  the  previous  two 
(The  Christology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  1996  and  The  Fourth  Gospel  and 
the  Quest  for  Jesus,  2006).  For  these  reasons,  Anderson’s  treatment  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  worth  considering. 

This  particular  treatment  is  a  versatile  text.  It  is  suitable  for 
introductory  college  or  seminary  courses,  but  accessible  to  anyone 
with  an  interest  in  John’s  Gospel  and  would  even  be  provocative  for 
more  advanced  scholars  looking  for  a  new  way  to  engage  the  material. 
Anderson  repeatedly  encourages  the  reader  to  treat  his  book  as  a  signpost 
guiding  one  back  into  new  and  deeper  encounters  with  the  biblical  text 
(2,  26,  173).  In  this  sense,  Anderson’s  book  is  both  an  academic  work  and 
a  higher-register  devotional  supplement. 

In  order  to  understand  the  purpose  of  Anderson’s  book,  we  must 
first  clarify  what  he  means  by  the  titular  “riddles.”  While  the  term  could 
lead  one  to  believe  that  this  book  will  be  concerned  with  the  “provocative 
teachings  of ‘Jesus  the  riddler’”  (xiii),  Anderson’s  use  of  the  word  instead 
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refers  to  the  historical,  theological,  and  literary  challenges  that  have  faced 
readers  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  since  the  second  century.  For  example, 
one  of  the  most  well-known  theological  riddles  concerns  the  tension 
between  determinism  and  free  will.  Does  the  believer  come  to  salvific 
belief  through  an  intentional  and  voluntary  response  to  Jesus  or  through 
divine  predestination?  Anderson  describes  twelve  such  theological, 
historical,  and  literary  riddles  throughout  the  first  part  of  his  book.  These 
riddles  become  the  lens  through  which  Anderson  examines  Johannine 
scholarship. 

Thus,  the  purpose  of  Anderson’s  book  is  to  provide  readers 
with  a  new  way  to  critically  comprehend  not  only  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
but  also  its  accompanying  scholarship.  As  the  challenges  for  which 
every  Johannine  scholar  must  account,  the  riddles  represent  a  lens 
through  which  the  scholarship  of  everyone  from  Arius  and  Athanasius 
to  Bultmann  and  Brown  can  be  apprehended  and  compared.  Using  the 
thirty-six  riddles  as  a  rubric,  critical  engagement  with  the  Fourth  Gospel 
can  be  evaluated  in  common  terms.  This  is  the  first  great  strength  of 
Anderson’s  text:  it  simplifies  an  expansive  and  evolving  field  of  study 
into  a  manageable  dialogue.  Eventually,  Anderson  provides  his  theory  of 
dialogical  autonomy  as  the  most  comprehensive  tool  for  addressing  the 
riddles. 

The  second  appreciable  strength  of  this  text  is  the  organizational 
clarity  of  the  first  five  chapters.  Anderson’s  structure  therein  is  intuitive 
as  he  introduces  the  project,  describes  the  twelve  primary  theological, 
historical,  and  literary  riddles  in  turn,  and  then  provides  a  survey 
of  scholarly  approaches.  This  structure  is  one  of  the  book’s  finest 
features,  and  is  a  component  of  a  third  significant  virtue:  Anderson’s 
pedagogical  acumen.  The  organization  of  the  first  five  chapters  facilitates 
retention  of  a  great  deal  of  important  information.  In  addition  to 
this  structural  simplicity,  the  book  contains  many  helpful  tables  that 
serve  both  to  elucidate  complicated  ideas  like  Bultmann’s  diachronic 
theory  of  the  Fourth  Gospel’s  origin  and  composition  (109)  and  to  lay 
out  detailed  references  to  scriptural  evidence— a  particularly  nuanced 
example  of  which  is  Anderson’s  valuable  packaging  of  differences  in 
detail  and  emphasis  between  John  and  the  synoptics  (55).  Anderson 
also  demonstrates  his  teacher’s  sensibility  by  routinely  defining  basic 
technical  terms.  By  plainly  explaining  terms  like  sacramentology  (36) 
and  Shekinah  (160),  Anderson  invites  more  casual  readers  without 
alienating  the  more  experienced. 

Unfortunately,  the  organizational  elegance  of  the  first  half  of  the 
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book  breaks  down  somewhat  as  Anderson  begins  to  introduce  his  theory 
of  the  dialogical  autonomy  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Starting  with  the  sixth 
chapter,  Anderson’s  book  could  benefit  from  the  clear  introductions  and 
segues  he  utilizes  earlier  in  the  work.  It  is  unclear  what  the  shape  of  his 
theory  will  be,  and  thus  the  reader  wanders  from  section  to  section  as 
Anderson  introduces  the  bi-optic  hypothesis  (126),  dialectical  thinking 
(129),  history-of-religions  (131),  a  survey  of  significant  crises  from 
30-100  C.E.  (134-40),  two-edition  theories,  “interfluentiality”  (145),  and 
finally  rhetoric  (150).  One  can  see  that  this  is  a  densely  packed  chapter. 
However,  it  is  not  until  the  end  that  Anderson  provides  the  reader  with 
a  roadmap  of  where  we’ve  just  been.  During  an  initial  reading,  the 
aforementioned  sections  may  seem  like  competing  or  complementary 
theories,  but  we  come  to  discover  that  they  function  together  to  comprise 
Anderson’s  “dialogical  autonomy.”  This  is  something  the  reader  must 
continue  to  piece  together  while  moving  into  Anderson’s  interpretive 
application  of  his  theory. 

There  is  a  post-script  to  this  sixth  chapter  which  somewhat  adds 
to  the  confusion.  Anderson  concludes  the  fifth  chapter  (123)  and  opens 
the  sixth  chapter  (125)  with  assertions  that  the  best  scholarly  approaches 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel  will  not  stand  or  fall  on  the  basis  of  authorship. 

“At  the  outset,  the  third  general  approach  listed  in  the  previous  chapter 
seems  the  strongest  way  to  proceed— developing  a  worthy  approach  to 
reading  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  addressing  its  riddles  whoever  [emphasis 
original]  the  author(s)  may  or  may  not  have  been.”  (125)  That  said, 
Anderson  chooses  to  conclude  his  constructive  argument  with  a  defense 
for  the  plausibility  of  Johannine  authorship  based  on  a  possible  first- 
century  Lukan  attribution  in  Acts  4  (155). 

Ultimately,  Anderson’s  book  is  an  extremely  helpful  text,  which 
introduces  the  reader  to  nearly  every  important  author  and  school  of 
thought  in  Johannine  studies.  It  would  be  a  worthwhile  book  to  read 
at  the  beginning  of  a  research  project;  it  would  serve  equally  well  as  an 
assigned  text  for  a  motivated  church  book  club.  Anderson’s  introduction 
to  the  major  literary,  historical,  and  theological  riddles  surrounding  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  comprehensive.  His  theory  of  dialogical  autonomy  is 
a  fine  approach  to  the  Gospel  and  its  riddles,  one  that  he  utilizes  well  to 
interpret  the  biblical  text. 


MARK  DIXON 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
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Becoming  an  Anti- Racist  Church:  Journeying  toward  Wholeness.  By 
Joseph  Barndt.  Fortress  Press,  2011,  240  pages. 

Racism  is  a  sensitive  subject  that  is  often  too  hard  for  Christian  churches 
to  discuss.  Joseph  Barndt,  a  white  Lutheran  pastor  in  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  (ELCA)  and  an  anti-racism  trainer  and 
organizer,  shares  with  us  his  insights  into  undoing  racism  in  pursuit 
of  shaping  an  anti-racist  church  in  his  book,  Becoming  an  Anti-Racist 
Church:  Journeying  toward  Wholeness.  The  primary  focus  of  this  book 
is  to  examine  racism  and  to  present  tasks  the  Christian  church  can 
perform  to  dismantle  racism  and  become  an  anti-racist  church.  Racism 
continues  to  be  pervasive  inside  and  outside  the  church,  especially 
in  the  predominantly  white  mainline  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  America.  In  this  present  work,  the  author  argues  that  with 
commitment  to  the  task  of  fundamental  transformation  and  freedom 
from  racism,  the  church  can  eradicate  this  evil. 

From  a  Christian  point  of  view  and  for  Christian  readers,  Barndt 
lays  out  his  informed  analysis  of  racism  and  a  strategy  for  becoming 
an  anti-racist  church  with  an  introduction  and  twelve  chapters.  His 
work  is  based  on  two  main  assumptions:  1)  the  Christian  faith  stands 
against  racism  inside  and  outside  the  church  and  2)  the  Christian 
church  should  respond  to  racism  inside  effectively  before  it  deals  with 
racism  outside.  Based  on  these  two  suppositions,  the  author  provides 
us  with  four  principles  showing  his  theological  and  biblical  foundation: 

1)  we  are  made  to  be  the  family  of  God;  2)  Jesus  Christ  and  justice  are 
indissoluble;  3)  we  need  to  take  back  stolen  sacred  narratives  and  recover 
an  anti-racist  gospel;  and  4)  we  are  called  to  stand  on  “the  shoulders 
of  witnesses”  who  have  resisted  before  us  (12).  He  claims  that  these 
principles  represent  the  obvious  messages  of  the  Bible  and  the  Christian 
faith  and  can  guide  the  church  in  understanding  and  combating  racism. 

Barndt  defines  racism  as  “race  prejudice  plus  the  power  of 
systems  and  institutions”  (84).  This  means  that  racism  is  more  than 
the  racial  prejudice  of  individuals  and  groups;  it  includes  systemic 
and  institutionalized  aspects  -  “political,  economic,  educational, 
cultural,  and  religious”  (115).  He  believes  that  without  a  fundamental, 
transformational  change  of  systems  and  institutions  -  including  the 
church  -  racism  that  has  deeply  infected  and  divided  the  church 
throughout  history  will  persist. 

Barndt  is  concerned  that  in  the  past  biblical  messages  and  the 
Christian  faith  were  often  distorted  and  misused  in  order  to  sustain  white 
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power  and  privilege.  Just  as  the  Europeanisation  of  a  triumphal  church 
was  identified  with  colonialization  and  racialization,  Christian  churches 
in  colonial  America  and  in  the  United  States  were  identified  with  white 
people  and  societal  systems  of  white  power  (103).  The  church  in  America 
became  institutionalized  with  a  white  identity  that  was  designed  to  serve 
and  preserve  white  people  and  society.  This  generated  institutionalized 
racism,  the  “creation  of  an  organizational  design  and  structure  of 
a  church  that  was  thoroughly  white  in  its  self-identity,  authority, 
membership,  programs  and  services,  and  accountability”  (119).  Along 
with  persisting  individual  and  institutionalized  racism,  the  author  insists 
that  the  church  is  also  held  captive  by  cultural  racism,  which  is  “the 
domination  of  one  racially  defined  culture  over  others”  (134).  That  is,  the 
church  is  also  defined  by  the  culture  of  predominantly  white  mainline 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  it  becomes  imprisoned  by 
racial  and  cultural  barriers. 

To  dismantle  this  individual,  institutional,  and  cultural  racism 
and  build  an  anti-racist  church,  Barndt  suggests  and  develops  a  practical 
process  -  the  “continuum  on  becoming  an  anti-racist  multicultural 
church”  -  which  consists  of  six  stages:  1)  “an  intentionally  segregated 
church;”  2)  “a  club  church;”  3)  “a  multicultural  church;”  4)  “identity 
change  -  an  anti-racist  church;”  5)  “structural  change  -  a  transforming 
church;”  and  6)  “a  changing  church  in  a  changing  society”  (148-49). 

He  believes  that  while  the  first  three  stages  represent  the  path  that 
predominantly  white  churches  have  followed  from  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  until  today,  stages  four  to  six  represent  paths  that  the 
churches  should  take  toward  change  in  the  future.  By  taking  on  the  task 
of  transforming  a  racist  church  step-by-step  into  an  anti-racist  church, 
Barndt  claims  that  the  church  can  move  from  a  racially  divided  one  to  a 
racism-free  one  in  a  changing  society. 

Reading  this  volume  is  useful  for  those  who  want  to  fully 
understand  the  complicated  history  of  racism  playing  out  in  society  and 
the  church,  particularly  the  predominantly  white,  mainline  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  the  United  States.  It  is  especially  helpful 
for  those  interested  in  an  open  and  evocative  discussion  about  abolishing 
individual,  institutionalized,  and  cultural  racism,  in  rediscovering  an 
anti-racist  gospel  within  the  struggle  against  racial  segregation,  and  in 
shaping  an  anti-racist  community  inside  and  outside  the  church.  Above 
all,  this  book  challenges  Christian  audiences  currently  resisting  racial 
division  and  injustice  in  church-based  organizations  and  those  who 
are  responsible  for  anti-racist  ministries  and  education  in  Christian 
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churches. 

In  spite  of  these  strengths,  however,  I  am  suspicious  of  how 
Barndt  can  help  us  persuade  people  in  power  to  abandon  their  power 
and  stand  against  racism.  Barndt  defines  “power”  as  “the  ability  or 
the  capacity  to  become  all  that  God  intends  us  to  be,  individually  and 
collectively”  and  sees  “racism”  as  the  “misuse  of  God’s  good  power”  (94). 
However,  by  merely  insisting  that  Christians  should  have  a  new  sense  of 
power  toward  removing  racism,  I  am  skeptical  of  how  much  people  could 
be  changed,  and  even  want  to  change,  to  be  an  anti-racist  people  of  God. 

This  volume  is  an  interesting  and  accomplished  book.  It  gives 
readers  an  opportunity  to  think  about  individual,  institutional,  and 
cultural  racism  from  an  historical,  social,  biblical  and  theological 
perspective  and  also  suggests  practical  anti-racism  tasks  that  lead 
toward  transformation  and  renewal.  Thus,  this  challenging  book  plays 
an  important  role  in  sharing  new  insights  into  becoming  an  anti-racist 
church  that  can  be  practically  applied,  tested,  and  developed.  Any  person 
interested  in  building  a  truly  whole  and  anti-racist  church  will  find  this 
book  pleasurable  and  provocative. 


JIN  KYUNG  PARK 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


Grand  Entrance:  Worship  on  Earth  as  in  Heaven.  By  Edith  M. 
Humphrey.  Grand  Rapids:  Brazos  Press,  2011,  244  pages. 

The  so-called  worship  wars  of  the  past  decades  have  been  traumatic  for 
many  people  on  all  sides  of  the  issue.  Edith  Humphrey,  the  William  F. 

Orr  Professor  of  New  Testament  at  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary, 
attempts  in  Grand  Entrance  to  move  beyond  the  surface  issues  that  drive 
these  wars  by  narrowing  her  focus  to  the  idea  of  entrance  in  worship. 
Humphrey  argues  that  worship  is  not  about  relevance,  music,  personal 
preferences,  or  any  number  of  things;  rather,  worship  is  “entry  into  an 
action,  into  a  company,  into  a  reality  that  is  ongoing  and  bigger  than  we 
are”  (3).  What  we  enter  into  when  we  worship  is  not  ours,  but  belongs  to 
God,  who  invites  and  welcomes  us.  To  buttress  her  argument,  Humphrey 
defines  worship,  looks  at  worship  as  entrance  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  gives  a  history  of  the  traditional  liturgies  of  the  East  and 
West,  and  examines  worship  practices  today  in  several  different  types  of 
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churches. 

Humphrey  begins  by  being  honest  about  her  own  worship 
journey.  She  began  her  Christian  life  as  a  Salvationist,  was  a  member 
of  the  Anglican  Communion  for  twenty-five  years,  and  was  chrismated 
into  the  Orthodox  Church  on  Pentecost,  2009,  soon  before  finishing  this 
book.  Her  experiences  in  these  various  communities  give  her  firsthand 
experience  as  she  discusses  many  aspects  of  worship  in  different 
traditions.  One  might  expect  a  new  convert  to  Orthodoxy  to  quote 
Alexander  Schmemann  or  other  well-known  Orthodox  theologians  at 
length;  yet  while  Schmemann’s  ideas  are  present  and  he  is  listed  in  the 
endnotes,  C.  S.  Lewis  appears  more  often  in  the  text.  The  broad  scope  of 
discussion  partners  that  Humphrey  chooses  will  help  to  recommend  her 
work  to  a  broad  audience. 

Humphrey’s  first  chapter,  although  brief,  is  one  of  the  strongest. 
She  defines  worship  by  quoting  Reepicheep,  the  mouse  in  C.S.  Lewis’ 

The  Chronicles  of  Narnia,  as  the  desire  to  go  “further  up  and  further 
in,”  and  seek  the  deepening  and  never-ending  life  in  Christ  (17).  She 
also  focuses  on  the  emphasis  on  assembly  in  traditional  Jewish  and 
Christian  worship,  in  contrast  to  the  extreme  individualism  common  in 
North  American  Christianity.  She  shows  that  in  prayer,  Christians  are 
joined  with  all  who  worship  God  —humans,  angels,  and  all  creation. 

Since  Christians  are  joined  together  in  Christ,  what  a  Christian  does  in 
secret  affects  the  whole  cosmos.  Humphrey  thus  calls  for  a  return  of  “we” 
in  prayers  to  correct  the  idea  of  prayer  as  simply  one  person  talking  to 
Jesus. 

After  laying  this  solid  foundation,  Humphrey  moves  to  the 
history  of  the  idea  of  entrance.  She  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete 
history  of  entrance  in  worship,  but  this  gives  her  the  freedom  to  explore 
some  examples  more  fully.  Her  exploration  of  the  idea  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  is  insightful,  but  even  better  are  her  chapters  regarding 
the  traditional  liturgies  of  the  East  and  West.  While  for  good  reason  she 
does  not  go  into  great  detail  about  the  many  scholarly  discussions  of  the 
various  liturgies,  these  chapters  would  be  a  helpful  resource  to  those 
wanting  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  liturgical  development.  For 
those  who  might  wish  to  know  more,  her  endnotes  include  references  to 
the  standard  works  of  liturgical  scholarship  such  as  Dix,  Bradshaw,  Senn, 
Mazza,  and  others. 

Humphrey  then  addresses  the  worship  practices  of  contemporary 
churches.  This  section  is  both  fascinating  and  frustrating.  She  admits  at 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter  that  it  might  seem  anecdotal  and  that  these 
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are  not  proper  “case  studies”  (125).  Nonetheless,  the  accounts  she  gives 
of  the  various  worshiping  communities  are  helpful  to  her  thesis  that 
churches  need  to  recover  the  idea  of  entrance.  The  chapter  is  frustrating 
in  that  she  largely  addresses  churches  from  higher  liturgical  traditions, 
the  exceptions  being  a  Salvation  Army  meeting  and  an  emergent  church 
gathering.  Members  of  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  or  generically  evangelical 
churches  might  wonder  what  she  would  think  of  their  services.  Among 
her  selection  of  congregations,  only  the  Salvationists  did  not  take  the 
Eucharist,  yet  the  focus  on  the  Word  without  the  Table  in  evangelical 
churches  is  common.  She  limits  herself  to  discussing  churches  with 
whom  she  has  worshiped;  still,  reviewing  free  churches  or  evangelical 
churches  would  have  balanced  the  discussion  and  made  the  applicability 
of  her  argument  to  diverse  contexts  more  apparent.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
limited  space  available,  she  addresses  eight  Christian  denominations, 
including  her  experience  in  two  churches  in  China. 

Humphrey’s  final  chapter  addresses  “pitfalls  in  corporate 
worship.”  She  scrutinizes  atmospherics,  human-centered  worship, 
teaching  to  “itching  ears,”  worship  “a  la  carte,”  and  using  worship  for 
things  other  than  worshiping  God.  While  some  might  read  it  as  a  plea 
for  proper  decorum  in  worship,  she  allows  for  much  grace.  At  the  same 
time,  she  castigates  those  who  would  create  an  “experience”  rather  than 
worship  the  Triune  God.  Moving  from  this  discussion  of  weighty  issues, 
her  conclusion  reads  more  like  poetry  than  instruction,  oriented  around 
singing  with  the  Spirit  and  the  whole  Church. 

Grand  Entrance  is  a  helpful  book.  It  is  eminently  readable, 
though  its  ideas  are  not  simple.  Each  chapter  concludes  with  a  series  of 
discussion  questions,  making  it  perfect  for  reading  in  a  Sunday  school  or 
undergraduate  classroom;  some  seminary  classes  would  benefit  from  it 
as  well.  It  would  be  especially  helpful  for  a  worship  team  or  committee 
to  read  together.  Additionally,  although  the  text  is  fairly  free  of  scholarly 
jargon  and  rhetoric,  those  who  wish  to  delve  deeper  into  its  subject  will 
appreciate  the  research  behind  the  book. 

Humphrey’s  focus  on  entrance  in  worship,  while  not  a  new  idea, 
is  one  that  has  been  largely  absent  from  many  churches.  The  recovery  of 
that  idea  would  be  a  helpful  corrective  to  the  “worship  wars”  that  have 
plagued  North  American  Christianity  in  the  past  decades. 


LANCE  PEELER 
INDIANA  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 
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Was  America  Founded  as  a  Christian  Nation?  By  John  Fea.  Louisville: 
Westminster  John  Knox  Press,  2011,  287  pages. 

In  his  new  book  on  the  religious  origins  of  the  American  nation,  John 
Fea  attempts  a  delicate  balancing  act.  He  clearly  has  an  audience  in  mind 
composed  largely  of  those  evangelical  Protestants  who  will  be  inclined 
to  answer  his  titular  question,  Was  America  Founded  as  a  Christian 
Nation?,  in  the  resounding  affirmative.  Just  as  clearly,  he  intends  gently 
to  disabuse  his  audience  of  their  illusions.  Despite  an  advance  reviewer’s 
promise  that  Fea’s  evidence  “may  surprise  people  on  both  sides  of  this 
hot  topic,”  the  author  obviously  believes  that  misuses  of  history  are 
stacked  most  thickly  on  the  conservative  side  of  the  question.  At  the 
same  time,  Fea  sets  out  to  synthesize  a  wealth  of  recent  scholarship 
to  provide  nuanced,  credible  answers  in  an  arena  often  reserved  for 
partisan  hacks.  Although  he  disavows  any  intention  to  give  “the  final 
word”  on  the  subject  of  America’s  Christian  heritage,  he  does  intend  to 
provide  scholars  a  serviceable  guide  to  a  broad  body  of  literature.  To  put 
it  plainly,  Fea  attempts  in  a  mildly  polemical  way  to  introduce  a  popular 
audience  to  the  tools  of  professional  scholarship,  while  at  the  same  time 
compiling  a  comprehensive  resource  for  interested  specialists.  Despite 
some  occasional  slippage  between  these  two  perspectives,  he  succeeds  to 
a  remarkable  degree. 

Fea  takes  the  part  of  a  guide  for  the  novice,  moving  from  the 
general  to  the  particular.  He  begins  with  an  introductory  primer  on 
the  uses  and  abuses  of  history,  proceeds  to  trace  the  development  of 
the  idea  of  a  Christian  America,  then  takes  up  the  ideological  meaning 
of  America’s  founding  events  and  documents,  and  finally  treats  the 
personal  religious  convictions  of  the  Founding  Fathers.  The  first  two  of 
these  approaches  are  most  compelling;  indeed,  their  very  success  almost 
obviates  the  need  for  Fea’s  further  investigations.  In  laying  out  the  basics 
of  the  historical  craft,  Fea  pushes  back  against  the  kind  of  prominent 
commentator  represented  by  Tim  LaHaye,  David  Barton,  and  James 
Kennedy,  promoters  of  a  Whiggish,  providentially  inflected  version  of 
the  American  narrative.  The  author  draws  a  sharp  contrast  between  the 
Christianizes’  popular  approach  and  that  of  the  academic  historian. 
Instead  of  strip  mining  the  past  for  simple  lessons  to  be  wielded  in 
contemporary  political  fights,  Fea  argues,  the  sensitive  historian  ought 
to  engage  the  past  on  its  own  terms,  appreciating  its  full  complexity  and 
avoiding  facile  answers. 

Fea  then  demonstrates  this  approach  by  historicizing  the  idea 
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of  a  Christian  America,  tracing  its  fortunes  from  colonial  beginnings 
to  nineteenth-century  evangelical  hegemony  to  postwar  pluriformity. 

In  some  ways,  this  narrative  proves  the  most  damning  section  of  the 
book  for  the  Christianizes’  thesis.  While  Fea  remains  temporarily 
agnostic  about  the  nation’s  Christian  origins,  the  spectacle  of  ideological 
fluctuation  must  be  startling  for  those  who  assume  a  basic  continuity  in 
America’s  conception  of  itself.  Fea  reminds  his  readers  that  ideas  are  not 
monoliths,  but  grow,  recede,  and  change  in  response  to  events. 

Fea  next  turns  to  a  close  reading  of  founding  American 
documents  and  the  events  surrounding  them,  compiling  a  wealth  of 
data  to  support  a  realistic  portrait  of  how  American  religion  was  actually 
practiced  in  the  seventeenth  century.  With  respect  to  the  central  question 
of  the  book,  Fea  turns  up  some  mixed  evidence.  He  often  points  out  the 
dissonance  between  proclaimed  and  lived  faith:  the  North  American 
colonies  were  founded  with  religious  ends  in  mind,  yet  the  people  who 
inhabited  them  were  often  avaricious,  narrow,  and  blind  to  the  suffering 
of  others.  Protestant  Christianity  played  an  important  social  and  cultural 
role  during  the  Revolution,  but  the  critical  ideas  of  the  war  had  mostly 
to  do  with  Enlightenment  thought.  Although  most  states  preserved 
some  sort  of  religious  establishment  into  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
the  federal  Constitution  does  not  mention  God  in  any  significant  sense. 
Fea’s  findings  regarding  the  personal  faiths  of  the  Founding  Fathers  are 
similarly  mixed.  Almost  all  claimed  to  be  Christians  of  some  sort,  but 
their  theology  comports  poorly  with  twenty-first  century  evangelical 
orthodoxy. 

Throughout  the  book,  Fea  moves  nimbly  from  one  methodology 
to  the  next;  his  conclusions  are  clear  and  convincing,  his  approach 
and  language  accessible.  The  specialist  will  find  little  here  that  is  new, 
but  will  nevertheless  benefit  from  this  encyclopedic  treatment  of  early 
American  religion.  The  professional  historian  will  find  in  this  work, 
too,  a  suggestive  model  for  bringing  responsible  historical  scholarship 
to  a  popular  audience.  Fea  himself  is  a  practicing  Protestant  who 
teaches  at  an  evangelical  institution.  He  clearly  understands  the  mental 
predilections  of  his  intended  audience;  more  importantly,  however,  he 
succeeds  admirably  at  describing  and  then  demonstrating  the  historian’s 
trade  in  a  way  that  is  attractive  and  jargon-free. 

One  wonders,  however,  if  by  entering  the  perspective  of  his 
intended  audience,  Fea  has  not  made  too  large  a  concession.  The  book’s 
title  question  seems  calibrated  to  make  historians  squirm.  That  early 
America  could  be  labeled  a  “Christian  nation”  or  a  “non-Christian  nation 
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is  exactly  the  kind  of  binary  fallacy  that  Fea  seeks  to  explode.  Indeed,  he 
is  careful  to  spin  out  Revolutionary  religion  and  politics  in  all  of  their 
complexity,  and  resists  the  temptation  to  meet  an  unanswerable  question 
with  a  simplistic  verdict.  Nevertheless,  the  reader  will  sometimes  feel 
that  Fea  presses  too  hard  for  a  single  answer,  sorting  evidence  into  “yea” 
and  “nay”  columns,  rather  than  merely  letting  a  historical  landscape 
unfold. 

Likewise,  the  book  exhibits  a  certain  ambivalence  in 
argumentative  strategy.  Fea’s  first  inclination  is  to  demonstrate  the 
futility  of  lining  up  seventeenth-century  documents,  institutions,  and 
people  to  make  an  argument  about  America’s  eternal  character.  Nations 
change;  ideologies  ebb  and  flow.  Such  an  approach  would  seem  to 
make  unnecessary  much  of  the  subsequent  material:  should  it  matter, 
for  instance,  whether  Benjamin  Franklin  was  an  orthodox  Protestant? 
These  minor  quibbles,  however,  do  not  detract  from  Fea’s  notable 
achievements.  At  the  end  of  three  hundred  pages,  Fea  emerges  from  the 
minefield  unscathed.  Even  better,  he  has  produced  a  book  that  has  the 
potential  to  enlighten  popular  readers,  lower  the  heat  of  contemporary 
political  rhetoric,  and  benefit  scholars. 


AARON  SIZER 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


A  “Down  and  Dirty”  Guide  to  Theology.  By  Donald  K.  McKim.  Louisville, 
Kentucky:  Westminster  John  Knox  Press,  2011, 170  pages. 

Interestingly,  the  author  of  this  introduction  to  theology,  Donald  K. 
McKim,  is  in  the  strictest  sense  not  a  systematic  theologian,  but  an 
excellent  scholar  of  Reformation  history  and  the  editor  of  numerous 
works  on  historical  theology.  The  reader  who  knows  McKim’s  work 
will  see  clearly  in  this  book  his  Protestant  theological  orientation  and 
especially  the  strong  influence  of  his  two  favorite  theologians,  Karl  Barth 
and  John  Calvin.  For  instance,  Barth  wrote  an  introduction  to  evangelical 
theology  in  his  later  career  as  a  dogmatic  theologian.  Likewise,  McKim, 
after  having  written,  edited,  and  translated  so  many  works  on  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  unpacks  his  mature  theological  perspective 
in  this  concise  work.  Like  Calvin,  McKim’s  theology  is  firmly  based  on 
his  conviction  that  the  living  God,  the  object  of  theology,  is  revealed 
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in  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  Bible  and  stands  in  relation  to  humanity. 
Although  clearly  committed  to  his  Protestant  sources,  he  includes  many 
forms  of  Christianity,  including  Roman  Catholicism,  Eastern  Orthodoxy, 
Protestantism,  and  various  sects,  in  order  to  underscore  the  diversity  of 
Christianity. 

McKim’s  very  brief  introduction  to  theology  includes  not  only 
a  basic  guide  to  theology  but  also  a  useful  review  of  the  history  of 
Christianity,  identifying  important  developments  in  doctrine  as  well  as 
key  thinkers  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Written  as  simply  as  possible, 
this  preliminary  sketch  of  theology  presents  topics  such  as  the  nature  of 
theology,  the  identity  of  a  Christian  theologian,  the  relationship  between 
theology  and  the  church,  and  various  methods  of  doing  theology.  As  the 
title  suggests,  this  book  is  not  so  much  an  introduction  “of’  theology  but 
“to”  theology,  designed  for  those  for  whom  theology  is  a  new  topic  of 
study.  As  a  “down  and  dirty”  guide,  it  is  a  series  of  orienting  perspectives 
on  Christian  theology  at  an  elementary  level. 

The  influence  of  Karl  Barth  on  McKim’s  thinking  is  clear;  he 
notes  that  his  work  belongs  to  one  among  many  visions  of  theology, 
namely,  the  Reformed  view  of  Christianity.  In  many  aspects,  McKim’s 
work  resembles  Barth’s  Evangelical  Theology:  An  Introduction.  Starting 
by  defining  theology  as  the  study  of  the  living  God,  McKim  follows  Barth 
by  saying  that  the  places  and  the  goals  of  theology  are  the  Word,  the 
worship  of  God,  and  the  life  of  the  Christian  community.  Also,  referring 
to  Barth’s  belief  that  theology  is  a  peculiarly  beautiful  science,  McKim 
maintains  that  theology  is  a  joyful  science  because  it  has  to  do  with  the 
living  God.  Yet  the  clearest  resemblance  between  Barth  and  McKim  can 
be  found  in  McKim’s  articulation  of  the  relationship  between  theology 
and  the  church.  Though  McKim  does  not  prioritize  “church”  over 
“academy”  as  the  context  of  doing  theology,  he  undoubtedly  believes 
theological  work  is  in  service  to  the  Christian  church,  with  responsibility 
for  helping  the  church  understand,  articulate,  and  appropriate  God’s 
revelation  in  scripture.  Thus,  for  McKim,  a  Christian  theologian  is 
by  definition  a  Christian  believer  who  must  both  proclaim  who  this 
living  God  is  and  address  human  questions  in  service  to  the  church  by 
reflecting  on  scripture  and  using  other  sources  such  as  tradition,  inner 
revelation,  and  human  reason.  Additionally,  McKim  employs  Barth’s 
view  on  theological  vocation  by  arguing  that  a  Christian  theologian 
should  perform  her  theological  tasks  both  with  the  wonder  of  God  and 
with  prayer  to  God.  Therefore,  although  McKim  intends  his  introduction 
to  theology  for  everyone  and  suggests  that  theology  is  for  everyone,  his 
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envisioned  theology  in  this  work  is  fundamentally  for  Christian  believers, 
and  he  sees  the  discipline  of  theology,  in  contrast  to  philosophy,  as  an 
ongoing  activity  of  faith  seeking  understanding. 

McKim’s  book  can  be  helpful  to  several  groups.  First,  its 
concise  articulation  of  major  beliefs  of  Christian  denominations  and  key 
thinkers  in  the  history  of  Christianity  would  aid  prospective  students  of 
theology  and  laypeople  who  want  to  know  the  uniqueness  of  their  own 
denominations  as  well  as  the  diversity  of  Christianity.  Also,  seminary 
graduates  or  pastors  who  want  to  review  important  Christian  basics 
have  a  great  resource  in  McKim’s  introduction  of  major  developments 
of  creeds,  confessions,  and  catechism,  in  which  he  demonstrates  that 
the  history  of  theology  does  not  move  in  one  straight  or  smooth  line. 
Moreover,  McKim’s  brief  articulation  of  the  relationship  between 
theology  and  science  and  theology  for  today  (contextual  theology)  would 
definitely  interest  readers  who  regard  theology  as  a  dialogue  with  other 
disciplines. 

However,  McKim’s  book  is  not  aimed  at  academic  theologians. 
An  introduction  to  theology,  it  is  not  intended  to  offer  fuller  discussion 
of  the  contents  of  theology,  and  each  aspect  of  theology  receives  only 
an  elementary  sketch.  It  is  a  snapshot  of  basic  Christian  theology  and  a 
guide  “to”  theology,  rather  than  an  introduction  “of’  theology. 

Furthermore,  though  McKim’s  Reformed  theological  orientation 
might  be  persuasive  to  those  who  share  the  same  Protestant  viewpoints, 
it  may  sound  theologically  narrow  and  exclusive  to  those  from  other 
traditions.  Nevertheless,  McKim  himself  acknowledges  that  his  view  of 
theology  is  one  vision  among  many,  not  universal.  As  McKim  mentions 
in  the  final  word,  this  brief  guide  to  theology  reminds  readers  that  no  one 
will  ever  really  arrive  as  a  theologian,  and  that  theology,  the  study  of  the 
living  God,  is  ever  old  and  ever  new. 
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Feminist  and  Womanist  Essays  in  Reformed  Dogmatics.  Edited  by 
Amy  Plantinga  Pauw  and  Serene  Jones.  Columbia  Series  in  Reformed 
Theology.  Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox  Press,  2006,  280  pages. 

In  many  circles,  feminist  and  womanist  theologians  have  secured  a 
place  for  themselves  at  the  theological  table.  Prominent  leaders  in  that 
conversation,  who  hail  from  the  Reformed  tradition,  come  together 
in  this  volume  to  “aim  for  a  two-way  conversation  in  which  Reformed 
commitments  and  feminist  and  womanist  commitments  shape  and 
challenge  each  other”  (x).  As  they  construct  these  conversations,  the 
contributors  bring  to  the  table  provocative,  yet,  for  the  most  part, 
faithfully  Reformed  interpretations  of  multiple  doctrinal  themes. 

Many  of  the  essays  give  evidence  of  shared  concerns  among  the 
Reformed  traditions  and  feminist  and  womanist  stances.  For  instance, 
Kristine  A.  Culp’s  stirring  essay  on  resistance,  which  takes  as  its  driving 
image  the  persecuted  Huguenot  Marie  Durand  carving  “Resister”  on  her 
prison  cell  wall,  demonstrates  that  Reformed  theology  calls  for  resistance 
against  idolatry,  human  indignity,  and  even  established  theological 
programs.  Theologies  from  the  margins  similarly  affirm  constant  critique 
so  that  power  is  not  inappropriately  usurped  by  human  agents.  Closely 
related,  Amy  Plantinga  Pauw  argues  that  the  history  of  the  Reformed 
tradition  helps  it  to  recognize  the  “infirmity  and  weakness  of  the  church” 
and  possibility  for  “inordinate  clerical  power”  (192-93).  The  church  is 
the  place  were  its  members  can  find  “hope,  strength,  and  consolation” 
(203),  but  the  tradition’s  awareness  of  the  ever  present  ability  to  fail 
should  help  Reformed  churches  to  be  more  open  to  the  critiques  of 
feminist  and  womanist  theologians.  Finally,  Leanne  Van  Dyk  suggests 
that  the  sacramental  theology  of  Reformed  churches  affirms,  as  those 
concerned  with  the  flourishing  of  women  do,  the  goodness  of  creation, 
particularity  rather  than  generality,  and  the  centrality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  conversation  between  the  two  commitments  also  allows  for 
mutual  critique.  Margit  Ernst-Habib  chronicles  the  ways  in  which  female 
theologians  have  challenged  popular  conceptions  of  predestination, 
from  the  doctrine’s  limits  on  human  freedom  to  its  implied  hierarchy  of 
privilege  (75-94).  Writing  on  the  atonement,  Martha  Shull  Gilliss,  argues 
that  feminist  and  womanist  theologians  call  attention  to  the  sociopolitical 
implications  of  a  punitive  substitutionary  view.  In  contrast  to  this  view, 
she  proposes  an  interpretation  of  the  atonement  that  emphasizes  the 
power  of  God’s  love  and  healing  especially  in  the  face  of  sin  and  death 
(125-38).  On  the  other  hand,  Reformed  theology’s  commitment  to 
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continual  reform  challenges  some  feminist  theologians’  aspiration  to 
achieve  a  pristine  theological  space.  Even  the  removal  of  hierarchy  serves 
as  no  protection  against  the  human  preponderance  toward  sin  and  error 
(47)  • 

Serene  Jones  provides  one  of  the  strongest  essays,  “Glorious 
Creation,  Beautiful  Law”  treating  two  fundamental  concepts  in  Reformed 
theology  from  an  aesthetic  perspective.  She  convincingly  argues  that 
these  are  doctrines  “we  cannot  live  without”  for  “creation  describes 
God’s  gift  of  life  in  all  its  complex  fullness  and  beauty,  and  the  law 
refers  to  God’s  perfect  guide  to  how  that  life  might  be  lived  most  fully 
and  wonderfully”  (20).  Her  method  “requires  attending  to  the  kind  of 
affective  responses— or  better,  the  kind  of  desires— a  given  topic  elicits 
in  us”  (23).  Feminist  and  womanist  theologians  are  particularly  adept 
at  this  approach  since  they  are  attuned  to  more  holistic  approaches  to 
theological  thinking.  By  arguing  “what  we  do  is  profoundly  affected 
by  what  we  desire ,  and  that  what  we  desire  is  deeply  determined  by 
our  perceptions  of  what  is  beautiful ”  (24)  she  is  able  to  attend  to  the 
complexity  and  pervasive  implications  of  these  doctrines.  She  is  also  able 
to  show  Calvin  as  an  ally  in  this  approach,  whose  focused  on  the  heart 
moved  by  the  beautiful  glory  of  God.  In  her  analysis,  creation  is  a  divine 
gift  dependent  upon  God.  It  follows  that  God’s  glory  is  evident  in  all 
creation,  the  positive  and  the  negative,  pushing  its  human  members  to 
place  their  trust  in  the  God  who  supports  it  all.  The  law  is  a  path  of  return 
to  the  beauty  of  creation  because,  by  inviting  and  attracting  through 
its  “sweetness  and  delight”  the  law  creates  a  community  that  practices 
“praise  and  love  of  God  and  neighbor”  (34-35).  Jones  eloquently  displays 
the  concerns  that  unite  feminist  and  womanist  theologians  even  with 
likes  of  John  Calvin  on  issues  of  fundamental  importance  to  a  theological 
life  well  lived. 

Unfortunately,  the  book  begins  with  one  of  the  weaker  essays, 
“Fear  in  the  Reformed  Tradition”  by  Lynn  Japinga.  Not  only  is  much  of 
the  essay  solemn  to  the  point  of  depressing  as  it  catalogues  the  various 
fears  that  have  plagued  and  continue  to  plague  Reformed  churches, 
but  it  closes  with  a  false  dichotomy.  Her  antidote  of  hope  is  to  trust 
God’s  graciousness,  which  means  letting  go  of  “doing  enough  to  please 
God,”  “being  right,”  and  needing  to  “preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Reformed  faith”  (17-18).  But  surely,  discovering  how  to  trust  God  need 
not  be  so  facile  that  it  eliminates  human  action  completely. 

Despite  this  and  a  few  other  essays  that  fall  short  of  excellent, 
the  book  provides  a  stimulating  read  primarily  because  its  provocative 
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turns  of  phrase  cause  the  reader  to  stop  and  consider  the  doctrine 
under  discussion.  In  addition  to  references  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
wild  child  of  the  Trinity  (123),  in  the  essay  on  the  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
“‘Ever  to  Be  Reformed  According  to  the  Word  of  God’:  Can  the  Scripture 
Principle  Be  Redeemed  for  Feminist  Theology’”  Dawn  DeVries  states, 
“The  Bible  itself  is  not  understood  as  the  Word  of  God”  (53),  an  alarming 
statement  for  any  tradition  born  of  the  mantra  sola  scriptura.  Earlier  in 
the  essay,  however,  she  asserts  that  Scripture  is  the  only  text  that  “can 
be  trusted  to  contain  the  measuring  stick  for  reform”  (46).  The  point  of 
her  provocative  statement  is  that  the  words  of  Scripture  are  the  “means 
of  grace  through  which  the  Christian  community  expects  to  receive 
the  Word  of  God”  (53),  which  is  broader  than  the  words  contained  in 
Scripture  because  it  includes  the  preached  word  and  preeminently 
the  person  of  Jesus.  Her  statement  evidences  Reformed  theology’s 
commitment  to  stand  against  biblicism  even  as  it  is  guided  by  Scripture. 

Each  contributor  in  this  volume  participates  in  the  conversation 
as  an  academician,  minister,  or  both,  thereby  bringing  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  and  passion  for  their  subject.  Feminist  and  Womanist 
Essays  in  Reformed  Dogmatics  would  serve  as  an  excellent  textbook  in 
a  class  on  Reformed  theology  or  feminist/womanist  theology  and  might 
raise  up  some  new  participants  for  the  conversation  at  the  theological 
table. 


AMY  PEELER 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


Athanasius.  By  Peter  J.  Leithart.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Academic,  2010, 
204  pages. 

Peter  J.  Leithart,  senior  fellow  of  theology  at  New  Saint  Andrews  College 
and  a  pastor  of  Trinity  Reformed  Church,  is  the  prolific  author  of 
numerous  books  on  wide-reaching  topics  including  Fyodor  Dostoevsky, 
Jane  Austen,  and  theological  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament. 

His  most  recent  entry,  Athanasius ,  is  the  inaugural  volume  of  the 
Foundations  of  Theological  Exegesis  and  Christian  Spirituality  series. 

A  central  goal  of  this  series  is  a  patristic  ressourcement— examining 
the  thought  of  individual  Church  Fathers  for  what  they  might  offer  to 
current  ecumenical  and  theological  discussions.  Editors  of  the  series 
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want  to  focus  on  the  period  of  the  first  four  ecumenical  councils  because 
they  view  it  as  a  common  source  for  Catholic,  Orthodox,  and  Protestant 
thought. 

With  the  parameters  of  the  book  dictated  by  the  series’  editors, 
Leithart  chooses  to  open  and  close  Athanasius  in  an  unconventional 
way,  modeling  his  introduction  and  epilogue  after  Augustine’s  prayerful 
questions  in  the  Confessions.  This  approach  immediately  sets  the 
book  apart  from  other  works  on  Athanasius  and  helps  dictate  the  tone 
for  Leithart’s  exploration  into  the  theologian’s  views.  Throughout  his 
prayers,  Leithart  acknowledges  the  divine  inspiration  of  Athanasius’ 
thought  and  confirms  a  clear  interest  in  how  Athanasius’  views  on  a 
number  of  subjects  might  be  used  constructively  in  theology  today. 

This  is  also  the  place  where  Leithart  is  likely  to  either  gain  or  lose  his 
readers’  trust.  Athanasius  is  not  meant  to  be  a  detached,  objective  look 
at  theology.  Rather,  Leithart  employs  a  confessional  approach,  reading 
Athanasius  sympathetically  and  charitably. 

In  chapter  one,  Leithart  offers  a  brief  history  of  the  first  half  of 
the  fourth  century  with  particular  emphasis  on  Athanasius’  battle  with 
so-called  “Arians.”  The  chapter  title  “Evangelizing  Metaphysics”  plays  an 
important  role  throughout  the  rest  of  the  book.  Leithart  wants  to  show 
that  Athanasius’  theology  is  biblically  grounded  and  uncontaminated 
by  foreign  metaphysical  schemes.  He  does  this  in  part  to  argue  for  the 
interconnectedness  and  scriptural  origin  of  Athanasius’  thought  against 
some  of  Athanasius’  critics.  Athanasius  is  unable  (or  unwilling)  to 
examine  theological  topics  like  Scripture,  the  Trinity,  the  Church,  the 
Incarnation,  eschatology,  or  even  his  own  life  without  constant  reference 
to  the  underlying  hypothesis  of  scripture.  Vindicating  Athanasius, 
Leithart  argues  that  the  biblical  witness  must  take  precedence  in  all 
theological  discussions,  and  sometimes  it  is  even  necessary  to  employ 
non-biblical  words  like  homoousios  to  ensure  a  proper  reading  of 
scripture. 

In  chapters  two  through  six,  Leithart  turns  to  specific  theological 
debates  important  to  modern  scholars— theological  interpretation  of 
scripture,  social  trinitarianism,  nature/grace,  divine  impassibility,  and 
deification.  In  all  these  cases,  Leithart  allows  his  reading  of  Athanasius  to 
fight  back  against  what  he  sees  as  erroneous  theological  positions  taken 
by  modern  theologians  who  have  seemingly  fallen  into  “Arian”  opinions 
without  realizing  it.  In  each  instance,  Leithart  introduces  the  viewpoints 
of  modern  theologians  and  concludes  with  Athanasius’  own  views  and 
how  they  might  push  the  discussion  forward. 
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Leithart’s  choice  to  begin  with  the  theological  interpretation 
of  scripture  is  important,  because  it  provides  a  pivotal  insight  into  the 
way  in  which  Athanasius  theologized.  As  might  be  expected,  Athanasius 
read  scripture  typologically.  For  Athanasius,  Christ  is  present  in  every 
biblical  text— Old  or  New— in  a  way  modern  biblical  exegetes  might 
dismiss.  However,  Leithart  argues  that  too  many  have  welcomed  the 
dogmatic  fruit  of  patristic  exegesis  (i.e.  the  teachings  of  the  ecumenical 
councils),  while  at  the  same  time  attacking  patristic  exegesis  as  clumsy 
or  eisegetical.  Leithart  wants  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  Athanasius’ 
typological  reading  of  scripture  which  leads  to  his  theological  insights. 
Unless  one  reads  scripture  like  Athanasius,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reach 
the  conclusions  he  does. 

Throughout  the  book,  Leithart  shows  himself  to  be  a  close 
reader  of  the  larger  Athanasian  corpus,  pulling  from  both  his  polemical 
and  pastoral  works.  Furthermore,  Leithart  excels  at  bringing  a  number 
of  different,  modern  voices  to  the  table.  With  the  ecumenical  focus 
of  the  series,  it  makes  sense  that  Leithart,  a  PCUSA  minister,  would 
gather  insights  from  contemporary  Catholic,  Orthodox,  and  Protestant 
theologians.  Leithart’s  book  is  an  example  of  how  ecumenical  dialogue 
might  be  advanced  through  a  careful  meditation  on  the  patristic  witness. 
However,  what  might  be  surprising  is  that  Athanasius’  contemporaries 
are  virtually  ignored,  although  some  insight  is  given  into  the  way  the 
“Arians”  read  scripture.  As  Leithart  parses  how  Athanasius  might  be 
theologically  relevant  today,  he  often  puts  Athanasius  in  direct  dialogue 
with  modern  scholars  without  showing  how  Athanasius’  views  might  or 
might  not  be  representative  of  the  fourth  century. 

As  a  stated  goal  of  the  series,  Athanasius  will  indeed  be  a 
welcome  introduction  to  this  important  theologian’s  thought  for 
seminary  students  because  the  book  clearly  illustrates  Athanasius’ 
theology  and  challenges  modern  theological  approaches.  I  am  not  sure 
the  same  can  be  said  for  the  series’  other  target  audience:  university 
students— particularly  those  coming  to  Athanasius  from  outside  the 
Christian  tradition.  Leithart’s  confessional  approach  will  likely  alienate 
those  looking  for  a  more  secular  reading. 


JEREMY  DAVID  WALLACE 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
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Augustine’s  Confessions:  A  Biography.  By  Garry  Wills.  Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  2011, 166  pages. 

As  the  translator  of  one  of  the  most  popular  editions  of  Augustine’s 
Confessions,  Garry  Wills  is  the  perfect  candidate  to  write  a  biography 
of  this  classic  work  of  literature  for  Princeton’s  Lives  of  Great  Religious 
Books  series.  In  the  past  century  scholars  have  attempted  explanations 
of  the  organization  and  coherence  of  the  Confessions  from  a  variety  of 
perspectives,  yet  despite  the  keen  insights  such  approaches  offer  into 
some  parts  of  the  work,  none  is  able  to  depict  the  unity  of  the  work  as 
a  whole  with  the  clarity  that  Wills  offers  in  this  volume.  And  indeed, 
biography  is  the  correct  genre  of  Wills’  work;  he  provides  the  context 
in  which  the  work  was  created  and  best  understood,  an  overview 
of  the  significant  events  of  the  book’s  life,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
book’s  “afterlife.”  Moreover,  Wills  does  so  in  such  a  way  that  engages 
scholarship  about  the  Confessions  and  yet  remains  clear  of  the  technical 

debates  that  could  muddle  a  discussion  of  such  a  complex  work. 

In  the  opening  two  chapters,  Wills  discusses  the  historical 
setting  of  the  book,  and  in  the  process  of  explaining  Augustine’s  reasons 
for  writing  such  a  work  he  lays  the  foundation  for  a  central  thesis  of  the 
biography:  the  Confessions  was  written  as  “a  deliberate  whole”  (13). 

Over  and  against  any  scholarly  explanation  that  would  divide  books  1-9 
from  10-13,  Wills  views  Augustine’s  work  as  a  coherent  work  of  literature 
bound  together  by  the  woven  strands  of,  on  one  hand,  Augustine’s 
autobiographical  accounts,  and  on  the  other,  the  re-interpretation 
of  Scripture  (and  particularly  Genesis)  that  depicts  God  as  the  main 
character  in  the  drama  of  both  the  whole  created  order  and  Augustine’s 
own  life.  Regarding  the  genre  of  the  Confessions,  Wills  argues  that 
this  work  is  unlike  any  other  previous  piece  of  literature  because  of 
the  combination  of  its  unique  audience  (God)  and  its  unique  purpose 
(Augustine’s  act  of  self-identification  and  self-defense  as  a  new  bishop). 
And  indeed,  as  Wills  concludes  in  this  introduction  to  the  work’s  setting, 
the  Confessions  is  truly  a  work  that  must  be  read  as  a  “theological 
construct  of  a  highly  symbolic  sort”  (23)  which  can  only  be  understood 
by  paying  attention  to  “layer  upon  layer  of  Scriptural  and  theological 
symbolism”  (25). 

Chapters  three  through  eight  focus  on  the  contents  of  the 
Confessions,  with  each  chapter  dedicated  to  a  particular  time  period 
in  Augustine’s  life  (such  as  chapter  three:  “The  Book’s  African  Days”), 
to  particular  events  (chapter  five:  “The  Book’s  ‘Conversion’”),  or  to 
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particular  sections  of  the  work  itself  as  a  literary  production  that 
determines  the  understanding  of  the  Confessions  (chapter  seven:  “The 
Book’s  Hinge”).  It  is  in  these  chapters  that  Wills  builds  his  case  for 
viewing  the  Confessions  as  a  coherent  whole  by  focusing  on  the  use  of 
narratives  and  language  from  Genesis  as  a  unifying  theme.  Wills  observes 
that  even  in  its  opening  pages  the  Confessions  is  “haunted  by  Genesis” 
(32),  and  he  argues  that  Augustine’s  trinitarian  exposition  of  creation  in 
Books  11-13  is  the  key  to  understanding  the  narratives  of  the  important 
events  in  Augustine’s  life.  Wills  is  also  quick  to  assert  that  Augustine 
did  not  simply  inherit  the  interpretive  strategies  of  Ambrose.  Indeed, 
the  chapter  dedicated  to  Ambrose  (chapter  four:  “The  Book’s  Ambrose) 
mitigates  the  often-presumed  immediate  effect  that  he  had  upon  the 
young  Augustine  and  argues  that  Augustine  would  not  realize  the  depth 
of  what  he  had  learned  from  Ambrose  until  much  later  in  his  own  life. 

From  the  standpoint  of  traditional  Augustinian  studies,  it  is 
in  chapter  five  (“The  Book’s  ‘Conversion’”)  that  Wills  is  at  his  most 
provocative.  For  Wills,  Augustine’s  “conversion”  in  the  garden  in  Milan 
was  not  a  conversion  at  all  (in  the  sense  that  he  did  not  change  from  one 
religion  to  another),  and  it  was  not  even  a  conversion  from  his  former 
heretical  ways  as  a  Manichaean  to  “orthodox”  Christianity.  Rather, 
Augustine’s  “conversion”  was  all  about  sex,  and  more  specifically,  about 
Augustine’s  renunciation  of  sex,  influenced  just  as  much  by  his  previous 
philosophical  commitments  as  it  was  by  the  sound  of  a  child’s  voice  and 
a  few  words  from  the  apostle  Paul.  Yet,  unlike  many  treatments  of  the 
garden  scene  in  the  last  half-century,  Wills  does  not  dismiss  the  event  as 
a  constructed  event  that  did  not  actually  happen.  Indeed,  he  highlights 
some  important  features  of  the  story  that  lend  credence  to  its  authenticity 
(e.g.  the  inclusion  of  Alypius  in  the  narrative  as  an  eye-witness  of  the 
events).  But  the  most  important  argument  that  Wills  offers  in  this 
chapter  is  the  “layer  upon  layer”  reading  of  the  event  that  illuminates  the 
depth  of  complexity  that  is  frequently  ignored  by  those  who  would  either 
accept  it  as  a  straightforward  conversion  narrative  or  dismiss  it  as  literary 
creation. 

This  work  has  few  weaknesses.  Aside  from  a  few  typographical 
errors,  such  as  missing  or  incorrect  punctuation  (pg.  7,  line  1;  pg.  39, 
line  10;  86,  line  2)  and  an  incorrect  date  (391  instead  of  291,  pg.  18), 
this  volume  provides  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  Confessions  and  a 
survey  of  its  key  features.  Some  scholars  may  wish  for  more  support  for 
claims  that  Wills  presents  as  a  given  (e.g.  the  “conversion”  is  all  about 
sex),  for  more  attention  paid  to  various  features,  or  more  generally 
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for  documentation  of  secondary  literature,  but  such  additions  would 
complicate  the  excellent  readability  of  the  present  volume  and  would 
likely  extend  beyond  the  intended  genre  of  the  work,  which  is  a  biography 
of  the  Confessions,  not  of  its  author.  As  such,  this  work  is  of  interest  not 
only  to  scholars  who  focus  solely  on  Augustine,  but  to  anyone  interested 
in  the  production  and  interpretation  of  theological  and  autobiographical 
literature.  Indeed,  for  teachers  who  use  the  Confessions  in  the  classroom 
but  struggle  to  find  a  work  both  worthy  of  the  subject  and  uncluttered  by 
scholarly  wrangling,  this  is  the  book  for  you. 


J.  EDWARD  WALTERS 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


Creator  Spirit:  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Art  of  Becoming  Human.  By 
Steven  R.  Guthrie.  Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Baker  Academic,  2011,  xviii  +  222 
pages. 

Steven  Guthrie’s  volume  on  pneumatology  and  the  art  of  becoming 
human  does  what  it  says  on  the  package.  Creator  Spirit  arose  from  an 
undergraduate  course  he  co-taught  with  Jeremy  Begbie  at  St.  Andrew’s 
Institute  for  Theology,  Imagination,  and  the  Arts,  and  it  reads  with  the 
tone  of  a  professor  with  a  pastor’s  heart,  a  theologian  with  an  artist’s 
sensibilities.  Guthrie  now  teaches  religion  at  Belmont  University  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  is  spear-heading  an  initiative  in  religion 
and  the  arts.  Trained  in  both  music  theory  and  theology,  Guthrie’s 
volume  offers  the  latest  addition  to  a  growing  body  of  literature  that 
seeks  to  articulate  and  cultivate  intersections  between  theology  and  art, 
giving  particular  attention  to  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  human  wholeness. 
This  review  will  focus  primarily  on  the  theological  aspects  of  the  book. 

Guthrie’s  central  argument  is  that  “The  work  of  the  Spirit  is  to 
restore  our  humanity.  To  the  extent  that  artistic  activity  helps  us  realize 
and  connects  us  more  deeply  to  our  humanity,  art  may  indeed  be  said  to 
be  not  only  ‘spiritual,’  but  Spznf-ual”  (xvii).  In  other  words,  while  some 
might  use  the  word  ‘spiritual’  to  refer  to  an  internal  human  experience  of 
the  world,  Guthrie  insists  that  any  language  of  spirituality  is  inherently 
a  pneumatology.  Noting  that  the  language  of  spirituality  circulates  with 
literature  that  offers  art  as  a  resource  for  self-enhancement,  Guthrie 
develops  a  pneumatology  that  explicates  art  in  terms  of  the  Spirit’s 
creative  power  to  rehumanize.  He  writes  for  both  non-theologically 
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educated  artists  and  non-artistically  educated  theologians  (xviii). 

The  volume  reads  as  seamlessly  as  the  music  of  Girl  Talk  listens, 
but  like  Girl  Talk’s  music  it  is  a  mashup  that  samples,  so  to  speak, 
theological  sources  as  diverse  as  Athanasius,  Basil,  Augustine,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Karl  Barth,  Hans  Urs  Von  Balthasar,  Jurgen  Moltmann, 
Dumitru  Staniloa,  and  Miroslav  Volf,  as  well  as  artistic  sources  such 
as  John  Coltrane’s  album  A  Love  Supreme,  Anne  Tyler’s  novel  Saint 
Maybe ,  R.  M.  Rilke’s  poetry,  Chris  Barber’s  woodwork,  Sarah  Bennet’s 
photography,  and  Francis  Bacon’s  paintings,  among  others.  The  result  is 
a  seamless  combination  of  pneumatological  and  anthropological  insight, 
set  to  the  rhythm  of  Guthrie’s  exegesis  of  key  scripture  passages. 

Guthrie  includes  images  of  the  artwork  he  discusses,  enabling  the  reader 
to  engage  his  analysis  of  the  work  in  the  flow  of  the  argument  itself.  The 
book’s  three  parts  (The  Making  of  a  Human,  The  Spirit’s  Making  and 
Ours,  and  A  World  Remade)  contribute  distinctively  to  the  development 
of  his  thesis  and  the  transition  between  each  is  smooth. 

Guthrie  grounds  his  vision  of  rehumanization  in  the  Spirit’s  creative  work 
forming  and  fashioning  humanity  in  both  body  and  soul;  he  is  intent  on 
affirming  the  goodness  of  flesh.  John  Coltrane  serves  as  a  compelling 
positive  example  of  how  art  restores  our  humanity,  particularly  in 
artistically-cultivated  vulnerability  (32-3).  For  Guthrie,  to  be  spiritual 
is  not  to  move  beyond  humanity  or  materiality,  but  to  embrace  and 
engage  one’s  own  humanity  in  all  its  beauty  and  brokenness  (34).  He 
overturns  aesthetic  theories,  such  as  those  of  Wassily  Kandinsky  and 
Arnold  Schoenberg,  that  value  sensual  experience  only  as  an  occasion  for 
transcendence  to  intellectual  comprehension  (53-61);  rather,  to  be  fully 
human  in  the  artistic  encounter  is  to  live  fully  in  one’s  senses,  one’s  flesh 
(61-5).  Implicit  in  Guthrie’s  work  is  an  acknowledgment  that  creaturely 
experience  legitimately  informs  theoretical  and  theological  conclusions; 
Guthrie  relies  on  his  own  embodied  experience  of  art  to  build  his 
argument  so  that  his  method  is  consistent  with  the  theological  claims  he 
advances. 

In  his  analysis,  Guthrie  exhibits  a  rare  awareness  that 
communities  characterized  by  artistic  expression  do  not  result  solely  in 
healing.  Potency  for  community  is  a  potency  to  “bind  us  together  in  all  of 
our  woundedness  and  in  all  of  our  power  to  wound”  (90).  He  is  careful 
not  to  attribute  creative  power  to  art  but  to  God  alone  who  creates  the 
new  human,  sometimes  through  art  but  always  in  community  (see  91). 
Nonetheless,  Guthrie  rejects  inspiration  theories  that  explain  artistic 
beauty  by  reference  to  superhuman  sources.  Offering  a  reading  of  Plato’s 
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Ion ,  Guthrie  concludes  that  theories  of  inspiration  are  dehumanizing 
because  the  activity  of  the  divine  works  through  the  passivity  of  the 
human  (101).  Because  he  proposes  the  Spirit  as  rehumanizing,  Guthrie’s 
pneumatology  seeks  to  propose  simultaneous,  non-competitive  activity  of 
divinity  and  humanity. 

While  Guthrie  questions  aesthetic  sensibilities  that  seek 
transcendence,  as  Edmund  Burke  does  (185),  he  does  not  question  the 
underlying  connection  between  the  beauty  and  the  feminine.  Rather,  he 
himself  reenacts  such  an  association  by  explaining  the  Spirit’s  work  in 
revealing  and  concealing  exclusively  through  the  experience  of  the  male 
gaze,  being  drawn  forward  through  allurement  (see  17).  Additionally, 
Guthrie  sources  so  smoothly  from  a  variety  of  theological  works  that 
he  seems  to  do  so  uncritically  except  when  he  treats  Daphne  Hampson 
whose  concerns  he  acknowledges  but  does  not  address  (118-9;  126). 

The  seamlessness  of  his  reading  of  the  Christian  sources  on  which 
he  relies  suggests  an  overly  simplistic  agreement  between  them.  For 
instance,  though  Athanasius  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  Karl  Barth  and 
Jurgen  Moltmann,  do  not  have  the  same  pneumatologies  or  theological 
anthropologies,  Guthrie  -  like  a  skilled  mashup  artist  -  presents  them 
compatabilistically,  glossing  over  or  editing  out  the  dissonance  between 
their  respective  theologies.  Similarly,  Guthrie’s  selection  of  artistic 
interlocutors  seems  arbitrary  because  he  does  not  explicate  his  criteria 
for  inclusion.  The  book  is  a  coherent  product  of  imaginative  theology. 

The  work’s  interdisciplinary  nature  means  that  the  book  does 
not  seem  to  further  research  in  either  theology  or  art  simplicter,  but 
advances  conversation  between  the  two  fields.  Creator  Spirit  will  appeal 
to  pastors  and  other  students  of  theology  who  want  to  affirm  the  created 
goodness  of  humanity  and  participate  with  the  Spirit  in  cultivating  that 
goodness  through  artistic  engagement,  but  likely  will  not  appeal  to 
those  who  want  to  read  in  the  trajectories  set  by  some  of  the  theologians 
engaged  therein.  Students  of  art  and  art  theory  who  have  theological 
leanings  may  find  that  the  volume  gives  voice  to  intuitions  regarding  the 
significance  and  value  of  the  arts. 

Yet,  like  a  mashup  concert,  the  reader  has  to  know  to  what 
kind  of  show  she  has  bought  tickets;  if  one  wants  Creedence  Clearwater 
Revival,  Girl  Talk  will  sample  them  but  not  satisfy.  Guthrie  requires 
of  his  reader  an  indulgence  of  his  own  artistic,  theological  vision  and 
a  willingness  to  lay  aside  concern  for  the  integrity  of  his  sources;  if 
the  reader  is  willing  to  do  so,  Creator  Spirit  will  deliver  a  lively  and 
refreshing  ride. 
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The  Nature  of  Love:  A  Theology.  By  Thomas  Jay  Oord.  St.  Louis:  Chalice 
Press,  2010, 195  pages. 

Thomas  Jay  Oord  is  a  prolific  scholar  writing  at  the  intersection  of 
two  particular  perspectives:  Wesleyan-Arminian  theology  and  Open 
Theology.  Oord’s  last  work  Defining  Love  (Brazos  Press,  2010)  was  an 
interdisciplinary  exploration  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  love.  The  Nature 
of  Love  extends  the  theological  conclusions  of  Defining  Love  to  establish 
love  as  the  central  core  of  Oord’s  theological  contributions.  Oord’s 
primary  challenge  to  fellow  theologians  is  to  take  the  biblical  emphasis 
on  love  seriously,  and  to  center  theological  reflection  on  the  nature  of 
love.  Unfortunately,  “too  many  theologians  write  their  formal  theologies 
with  love  as  an  afterthought”  (1).  This  is  a  lament  worth  singing. 

Oord’s  emphasis  on  love  intersects  with  an  important  discussion 
in  recent  Wesleyan  theology:  the  establishment  of  Wesleyan  theology’s 
orienting  concern  ( orientendieren  BeGrijfe).  Oord  finds  both  poles  of 
this  discussion  troubling.  On  the  one  hand  are  those  who  leave  love  on 
the  margins  of  Wesleyan  theology  for  the  sake  of  some  other  conceptual 
structure  (such  as  responsible  grace).  On  the  other  hand  are  those  who 
apply  “moral  qualifiers  to  preface  love”  (160,  note  39).  Both  tend  to  shift 
the  focus  of  theology  away  from  what  Oord  believes  to  be  the  overriding 
theme  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  driving  concern  of  John  Wesley’s 
ministry:  the  pursuit  of  love. 

Oord  makes  some  small  adjustments  to  his  previous  definition 
stating  that  “to  love  is  to  act  intentionally  in  sympathetic/empathetic 
response  to  God  and  others,  to  promote  overall  well-being”  (17).  In 
his  previous  work,  Defining  Love ,  God  was  placed  into  parentheses 
in  the  definition  of  love  and  the  emphasis  was  on  human  love,  not  the 
divine.  He  has  adjusted  his  definition  to  allow  God  a  place  of  greater 
primacy  and  activity.  Oord  now  clearly  limits  human  love  to  the  realm  of 
response.  God  is  the  ultimate  initiator  of  all  love. 

Oord  begins  his  work  dealing  with  the  Augustinian  tradition  with 
a  careful  hand.  The  Augustinian  tradition  certainly  places  love  at  the 
center  of  its  reflection,  but  due  to  its  Neo-Platonic  roots  often  misses  the 
“bi-directional  analogy”  between  the  Creator’s  love  and  creaturely  love 
that  scripture  often  models  (74).  Oord  argues  that  our  own  experiences 
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of  human  love  can  and  do  help  guide  our  thinking  about  scriptural  and 
traditional  narratives  of  God’s  loving  essence  without  forming  a  theology 
from  the  bottom  up. 

Second,  Oord  seeks  to  fuse  the  horizons  of  his  Wesleyan 
sensibilities  and  his  commitments  to  Open  Theology.  This  attempt  at  a 
creative  fusion  helps  to  ensure  Oord  is  not  merely  parroting  theology; 
he  is  doing  theology.  For  Oord,  God  is  essentially  “timeful”  rather  than 
“timeless”  and  is  a  perfectly  “receiving”  God  even  as  much  as  God  is  a 
perfectly  giving  God  (75-76).  This  timefully  loving  giver  and  receiver  is 
unchanging  in  nature  yet  constantly  in  flux  in  terms  of  the  Trinitarian 
experience.  For  Oord,  “God’s  loving  experience  changes;  God’s  loving 
essence  remains  constant”  (77).  In  contrast  to  Augustine,  part  of  God’s 
perfect  nature  is  precisely  the  fact  that  God  can  receive,  rejoice,  suffer, 
and  in  many  other  ways  remain  embedded  in  the  cause  and  effect  string 
of  existence.  Wesleyan  theology  has  always  been  willing  to  synthesize 
multiple  traditions  allowing  one  tradition’s  voice  to  critique  another’s. 

At  the  helm  of  these  theological  forays  is  the  language  and  metaphorical 
realm  of  scripture.  Though  most  Wesleyan  theologians  will  be  at  odds 
with  Oord’s  conclusions,  Oord’s  attempts  to  call  all  traditions  into 
question  through  careful  exegetical  work  and  diverse  theological  reading 
will  be  embraced. 

Third,  Oord  moves  into  the  dangerous  ground  of  seeking  to 
define  three  overlapping  biblical  terms:  agape ,  phileo,  and  eros.  Though 
Oord  makes  a  few  caveats  to  remind  the  readers  that  these  terms  are 
somewhat  interchangeable  (50),  he  uses  them  as  technically  distinct. 
Agape  is  “in-spite-of  love,”  eros  is  “because-of  love,”  andp/iz7za  is 
“alongside  of’  love  (83, 114).  Agape  loves  in  spite  of  wrongdoing  or  faulty 
character.  Eros  loves  because  it  sees  beauty  and  value  in  the  beloved. 
Philia  loves  in  a  friendship  of  cooperation.  Oord  argues  that  all  three 
forms  of  love  are  present  in  God’s  nature  and  essence.  Therefore,  all 
three  are  valid  Christian  loves,  not  only  agapic  love.  This  typology  of  love 
is  both  useful  and  confusing  insofar  as  these  terms  help  to  differentiate 
types  of  loving  action,  yet  do  so  with  words  that  are  used  interchangeably 
in  the  Greek  texts. 

Finally,  Oord  sketches  a  brief  outline  of  his  theology  centered 
on  God’s  loving  nature  in  the  concept  of  “essential  kenosis”  (117).  In  the 
construction  of  this  theological  proposal,  it  becomes  clear  that  Oord’s 
orienting  concern  is  not  actually  love.  Oord’s  orienting  concern  is  for 
“God’s  reputation”  in  the  world,  as  a  result  of  challenges  presented  by 
the  problem  of  evil  (83, 116).  Oord  wants  to  picture  God  in  an  image 
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acceptable  to  the  world.  The  positive  result  is  increased  interaction  with 
feminist  critiques,  more  careful  attention  given  to  the  nature  and  motive 
of  creation,  and  a  picture  of  God  that  is  non-coercive  in  God’s  essential 
nature. 

Oord’s  conclusion  that  God’s  love  is  essentially  non-coercive 
from  creation  to  the  eschaton,  bound  to  time,  and  limited  to  being  fully 
embedded  in  causal  structures,  faces  some  challenges.  First,  placing 
loving  creation  as  essential  to  God’s  nature  limits  the  freedom  of  God. 
Creation  is  something  God  had  to  do  in  God’s  nature,  not  something  God 
freely  chose  to  do.  Second,  though  coercive  love  toward  human  beings 
may  seem  repugnant,  projecting  that  repugnance  onto  a  cosmic  scale  so 
that  God  cannot  even  coerce  matter  in  the  creation  act  is  unnecessarily 
limiting.  Third,  it  does  not  follow  that  exhaustive  foreknowledge 
precludes  exhaustive  freedom  for  the  nature  of  God.  Oord  here  confuses 
exhaustive  foreknowledge  with  a  “closed  future”  in  a  way  that  raises 
Reformed  theology  as  a  straw  figure,  rather  than  dealing  with  Arminian 
interpretations  of  foreknowledge  and  predestination  that  leave  room  for 
creaturely  choice  and  freedom. 

Finally,  it  seems  Oord’s  proposal  does  not  deal  with  his  primary 
concern.  Though  Oord  has  crafted  a  non-coercive  picture  of  God,  this 
image  is  also  somewhat  impotent.  Where  traditional  theology  has  the 
problem  of  an  all-powerful  God  who  allows  violence,  Oord  has  the 
difficulty  of  a  less-than-almighty  God  who  is  incapable  of  stopping 
violence.  God’s  essential  nature  of  non-coercive  love,  and  God’s 
existential  boundedness  to  the  causal  structure  of  the  cosmos  leave  us 
with  a  God  who  seems  incapable  of  preventing  genuine  evil.  This  does 
not  help  the  reputation  of  God. 

Those  interested  in  intersections  between  Open  Theology, 
Process  Theology,  and  the  Wesleyan-Arminian  tradition  will  find  The 
Nature  of  Love  to  be  a  clear  and  accessible  guide  into  the  central  features 
of  these  intersections.  Those  who  desire  to  root  creaturely  love  in  the 
scriptural  traditions  of  a  loving  creator  will  find  ample  clay  for  their  own 
throwing  wheel.  Any  who  wrestle  with  the  various  traditional  theological 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  evil  will  find  a  helpful,  though 
inconclusive,  gesture  in  the  direction  of  a  different  conception  of  God.  No 
matter  what  project  drives  the  reader,  all  Christian  scholars  need  Oord’s 
challenge  to  make  love  central  rather  than  peripheral  to  their  work.  May 
Oord’s  lament  turn  into  praise  as  theologies  of  love  proliferate. 
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A  Light  to  the  Nations:  The  Missional  Church  and  the  Biblical  Story.  By 
Michael  W.  Goheen.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Academic,  2011,  242  pages. 

Michael  Goheen  is  a  professor  and  pastor  in  British  Columbia.  His  most 
recent  book  is  a  practical-theological  treatment  of  missional  ecclesiology 
that  roots  the  church’s  missional  identity  in  the  story  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  well  as  the  New.  He  argues  that  “missional”  signifies  the 
church’s  participation  in  God’s  mission.  The  missional  church  continues 
the  Old  Testament  mission  of  Israel,  the  kingdom  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  witness  of  the  early  church.  The  book  contributes  to  the 
ongoing  conversation  on  the  missional  church  by  tracing  the  role  and 
identity  of  the  people  of  God  throughout  the  Bible  and  relating  this  to  the 
church’s  calling  in  Western  society. 

Chapter  one  defines  mission  as  “the  very  essence  and  identity 
of  the  church  as  it  takes  up  its  role  in  God’s  story”  (4).  By  addressing 
changes  in  the  Christian  community  from  the  early  church  to  the 
established  Christendom  church  to  the  post-Enlightenment  and  post¬ 
modern  church,  Goheen  demonstrates  how  Western  cultural  stories 
have  clouded  European  and  American  understandings  of  the  Bible.  A 
reoriented  conception  of  the  church,  Goheen  argues,  begins  with  the  Old 
Testament  story,  the  subject  of  his  next  two  chapters. 

The  second  chapter  underlines  the  Old  Testament  foundations 
of  the  church’s  missionary  calling,  focusing  on  God’s  formation  of  Israel 
in  Genesis  and  Exodus.  Israel  is  a  “display  people,”  manifesting  God’s 
glory  and  attracting  the  watching  nations.  Chapter  three  details  the 
communal  forms  through  which  Israel  was  called  to  fulfill  this  missional 
role.  As  a  tribal  confederation,  Israel  remained  distinct  from  the  pagan 
nations  when  it  followed  God’s  laws.  As  a  monarchy,  Israel  was  to  be  a 
priestly  kingdom,  offering  temple  worship  as  an  alternative  to  idolatry. 
As  scattered  exiles,  the  people  of  Israel  were  to  worship  God  while 
engaging  the  surrounding  culture.  In  each  era,  Israel  failed  to  fulfill  its 
missional  calling  by  succumbing  to  idolatry  or  resorting  to  ethnocentric 
exclusivism. 

Turning  to  the  New  Testament,  chapter  four  considers  how 
God  brings  forth  the  kingdom  as  Jesus  gathers  and  reconstitutes  Israel. 
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The  kingdom  is  present  but  not  fully  consummated  in  the  “in-between” 
era  of  gathering  and  mission  (80).  Renewed  Israel  participates  in  this 
eschatological  mission  by  bearing  witness  to  the  kingdom  as  a  contrast 
community  in  radical  allegiance  to  Christ.  Chapter  five  examines  how 
Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  renew  Israel  for  her  missional  vocation.  It 
recognizes  the  redemptive-historical  significance  of  the  resurrection  as  a 
sign  of  the  kingdom  and  the  power  of  the  cross  to  transform  individuals, 
communities,  and  overarching  structures. 

Chapter  six  focuses  on  Acts  and  aims  to  distance  the  church  from 
the  modern  Western  conception  of  mission  as  geographical  expansion. 
Goheen  contends,  “Mission,  properly  understood,  is  the  role  of  God’s 
chosen  to  live  as  a  contrast  people  and  thus  to  draw  the  surrounding 
nations  into  covenant  with  God”  (122).  Thus  mission  originates  not 
in  Acts,  but  in  Genesis,  and  it  is  the  calling  of  the  whole  community. 
Further,  mission  is  not  a  task  but  the  essential  identity  of  the  church. 
Taking  the  mission  of  Israel  in  an  outward  direction,  this  Spirit-led 
messianic  community  will  become  increasingly  multicultural.  Chapter 
seven  explores  missional  images  of  the  church  in  the  Epistles.  The 
missional  church  is  the  people  of  God,  the  multinational  remnant  of 
Israel,  a  dawning  of  new  creation,  and  a  people  belonging  to  the  age 
to  come.  It  is  the  body  of  Christ  freed  from  idolatrous  cultural  powers, 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  diaspora  people  with  expanding 
boundaries. 

Chapter  eight  summarizes  the  first  seven  chapters,  emphasizing 
the  missional  church’s  identity  as  a  people  blessed  to  be  a  blessing  and 
chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  nations.  Living  in  the  Spirit,  the  missional 
community  actively  participates  in  the  surrounding  culture.  Goheen 
reiterates  the  critical  balance  of  continuity  and  discontinuity  between 
Old  Testament  Israel  and  the  community  restored  by  Christ.  Chapter 
nine  concludes  the  book  with  practical  examples.  Goheen’s  list  of  thirteen 
ways  churches  can  operate  from  a  missional  perspective  includes  various 
aspects  of  church  life  from  worship  to  cross-cultural  missions  and 
congregational  training. 

Goheen  provides  a  missiologically  informed  assessment  of  the 
Western  context.  The  combination  of  missional  church  scholarship, 
biblical  interpretation,  and  insight  from  Goheen’s  own  ministry  make 
the  book  essential  reading  for  courses  on  the  church  and  mission.  I 
applaud  him  for  stressing  the  Old  Testament  foundations  of  mission  and 
providing  an  example  of  biblical  exegesis  from  a  missional  angle.  Readers 
will  benefit  from  this  holistic  approach  to  mission  that  moves  beyond 
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culturally  confined  definitions  and  is  faithful  to  biblical  history. 

As  most  missional  readings  of  the  Bible  have  focused  on  the 
New  Testament,  Goheen  could  have  made  a  more  unique  contribution 
to  the  field  by  condensing  the  four  chapters  on  the  New  Testament  and 
expanding  his  practical  suggestions  for  today’s  church.  Readers  might 
appreciate  more  than  a  footnote  on  the  contemporary  development  of 
missional  hermeneutics  (207),  or  they  may  need  clarity  on  Goheen’s 
approach  to  missions,  in  distinction  from  mission  (218-20).  Attention  to 
key  missiological  statements  would  also  add  theological  depth.  Among 
the  most  important  is  Goheen’s  description  of  mission  as  essential  to 
the  church’s  being.  Despite  this  insistence,  the  book  speaks  of  mission 
as  a  task  and  stresses  the  church’s  missional  role.  Goheen’s  references 
to  mission  as  an  act  of  the  “in-between”  era  also  imply  that  mission 
is  provisional.  Without  theological  clarification,  readers  may  assume 
mission  is  more  about  what  the  church  does  than  what  the  church  is. 

Goheen’s  scholarly  attention  and  pastoral  concern  will  speak 
to  his  target  audience  of  mission-minded  students,  pastors,  and  church 
members.  It  will  also  serve  as  a  useful  teaching  tool  for  professors  of 
missional  theology,  and  theologians  or  biblical  scholars  interested  in 
mission  may  find  it  a  helpful  introduction  to  missional  ecclesiology. 
Engagement  with  counterarguments  from  other  fields  of  study- 
liberation  theology,  studies  in  world  Christianity,  or  postcolonial  theory— 
would  make  the  book  more  widely  applicable  outside  missiological 
and  evangelical  circles.  The  book  will  not  likely  be  studied  across  the 
theological  disciplines,  but  where  it  is  read,  A  Light  to  the  Nations  will 
provide  a  sense  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  missional  church  participating  in 
God’s  purposes  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

DEANNA  FERREE  WOMACK 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


Retrieving  Doctrine:  Essays  in  Reformed  Theology.  By  Oliver  D.  Crisp. 
Downers  Grove,  IL;  IVP  Academic,  2010,  209  pages. 

Oliver  Crisp  delves  into  the  Reformed  theological  tradition,  now 
explicating,  now  tinkering,  now  defending,  in  an  attempt  to  enrich 
contemporary  theological  discussion  with  insights  from  the  past.  Newly 
installed  as  professor  of  systematic  theology  at  Fuller  Theological 
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Seminary  after  stints  at  the  Universities  of  Bristol  and  St.  Andrews, 
and  at  Regent  College,  Crisp  ranges  through  the  well-traveled  work 
of  theologians  like  Barth,  Calvin,  and  Edwards,  as  well  as  the  less 
frequented  byways  of  thinkers  like  Campbell,  Nevin,  and  Turretin.  Such 
ranging  is  not  devoted  to  mere  historical  curiosity,  however.  Crisp  rather 
intends  to  “engage  theologians  of  the  past  in  conversation  in  order  to 
bring  their  ideas  to  the  table  of  contemporary  theological  reflection. 

What  is  envisaged  here  is  the  retrieval  of  their  ideas  for  the  purposes  of 
constructive  dogmatics”  (viii).  It  is  difficult  to  deny  the  attractiveness 
of  such  a  program,  and  yet  Crisp’s  statement  invites  the  reader  to 
ask  a  critical  question:  Does  this  collection  of  essays  contribute  to 
contemporary  theological  reflection,  or  further  the  task  of  constructive 
dogmatics? 

Crisp’s  volume  certainly  succeeds  as  a  contribution  to 
contemporary  theological  reflection.  It  does  so  by  its  willingness  to  tackle 
knotty  issues  in  thinkers  usually  given  short  shrift  by  contemporary 
discussion.  Take,  for  instance,  the  chapter  on  the  great  Genevan 
scholastic  theologian,  Francis  Turretin,  and  the  question  of  whether 
the  incarnation  is  fundamentally  necessary  or  contingent  in  nature. 

The  sheer  horsepower  of  Crisp’s  mind  is  on  display  here,  as  he  dissects 
Turretin’s  position  and  its  sometimes  hidden  presuppositions  in  order 
to  lay  bear  the  logic  at  its  heart  and  apply  that  logic  to  the  question  at 
hand.  His  analysis  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Turretin’s  logic  suggests 
a  certain  sort  of  “hypothetical  necessity”  associated  with  the  incarnation. 
While  God  was  not  compelled  to  create  the  sort  of  world  that  God  did 
create,  that  is,  while  creation  originates  in  God’s  freedom,  “where  God 
creates  a  world  of  human  creatures  in  need  of  redemption,  his  divine 
mercy  constrains  him  to  act  in  a  way  that  displays  his  justice  and  his 
mercy  -  and  that  requires  an  Incarnation”  (91).  Anyone  who  is  prepared 
to  labor  so  carefully  over  a  thinker  as  rigorous  and  complex  as  Turretin 
certainly  deserves  encouragement  and  appreciation. 

Take  Crisp’s  essay  on  John  Williamson  Nevin’s  ecclesiology 
as  a  second  example.  Nevin,  who  with  Philip  Schaff  constituted  the 
Mercersberg  school  of  Reformed  theology  in  the  19th  century,  advocates 
a  metaphysically  rich  treatment  of  the  relationship  between  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  church  built  on  an  organic  account  of  the  unity  that 
obtains  between  them.  Crisp  fields  some  possible  objections  to  Nevin’s 
discussion,  offering  it  as  a  stimulus  to  further  ecclesiological  reflection 
and  importantly  noting  the  influence  of  German  mediating  theology  upon 
Nevin’s  thought.  Given  that  such  mediating  theology  is  rich  in  theological 
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resources  while  also  woefully  neglected  in  contemporary  conversation  - 
much  like  Nevin  himself  -  Crisp’s  attention  is  welcome. 

Crisp’s  conclusion  to  the  essay  on  Nevin  also  raises  quite 
pointedly  the  question  of  whether  Crisp’s  volume  furthers  the  task 
of  constructive  dogmatics  since  he  concludes  with  a  reflection  on 
precisely  what  such  an  undertaking  would  look  like:  “The  challenge  to 
contemporary  divines  is  to  take  up  where  our  intellectual  forebears  left 
off  by  changing  what  is  needed...”  If  the  sentence  stopped  there,  who 
could  complain?  Unfortunately,  Crisp  introduces  a  dependent  clause 
elaborating  precisely  what  counts  as  such  “changing”:  “...by  changing 
what  is  needed,  making  those  adjustments  deemed  necessary  in  order 
to  make  better  sense  of  the  gospel  once  delivered  to  the  saints”  (181). 
There  is  much  to  admire  here.  The  goal  making  “better  sense  of  the 
gospel”  is  an  apt  description  of  the  theological  task.  Difficulty  arises, 
however,  insofar  as  Crisp  gives  the  impression  that  the  only  changes 
necessary  for  contemporary  constructive  dogmatics  to  make  with 
reference  to  the  work  of  previous  theological  generations  are  relatively 
minor  “adjustments.”  Is  there  not  at  least  a  theoretical  possibility  that 
the  legacy  inherited  by  contemporary  theologians  requires  something 
more  akin  to  total  reconstructive  surgery  if  they  are  to  serve  the  gospel’s 
proclamation  in  their  own  times  and  places  just  as  previous  theologians 
did  in  theirs?  Perhaps  Crisp  does  not  mean  to  promote  such  a  position, 
but  it  is  certainly  consistent  with  his  broader  material  commitments.  For 
instance,  he  frequently  refers  to  “traditional”  or  “classical”  positions,  and 
works  rather  strictly  within  the  presuppositional  confines  of  what  is  often 
called  “classical  theism”  (cf.  99ni8  for  some  rather  loaded  comments 
along  these  lines). 

This  frame  of  reference  does  Crisp  a  great  disservice  when  it 
comes  to  the  volume’s  two  essays  on  Karl  Barth,  a  theologian  who  self¬ 
consciously  rejects  many  important  pieces  in  the  classical  theist  puzzle. 
Take  the  second  of  these  two  essays,  for  instance,  which  deals  with 
Barth’s  alleged  universalism.  Here  Crisp’s  tendency  to  reduce  theological 
positions  to  their  presuppositional  bottom  line  betrays  him,  as  Barth’s 
more  rhetorical  mode  of  argument  does  not  fit  easily  into  such  analysis. 
This  leads  Crisp  to  assert  that  “it  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  Barth 
wishes  to  endorse  a  compatibilist  notion  of  free  will,  or  a  libertarian”  one 
(123)  when,  in  point  of  fact,  Barth  consistently  rejects  the  latter  and  only 
accepts  the  former  in  a  certain  respect  due  to  a  thorough  reconsideration 
of  precisely  what  counts  as  freedom.  Even  more  important  is  the  way 
Crisp  attempts  through  all  this  to  force  Barth’s  thought  into  traditional 
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dualities,  which  only  serves  to  frustrate  Crisp’s  own  analysis  as 
attested  by  the  way  he  not  infrequently  comments  -  in  almost  palpable 
frustration  -  that  Barth’s  position  is  “incoherent,”  “confused,”  or  even 
“contradictory.”  For  instance,  Crisp  castigates  Barth  for  suggesting  that 
one  might  be  simultaneously  justified  and  rejected  in  Christ  (never  mind 
at  present  the  reduction  of  Barth’s  notion  of  election  to  the  related  albeit 
derivative  notion  of  justification,  which  is  clearly  over-determined  in 
Crisp’s  essay  by  concern  about  an  individual’s  eternal  destination).  Of 
course,  this  simultaneity  is  precisely  the  point  of  Barth’s  doctrine  of 
election,  and  to  dismiss  it  so  readily  is  a  failure  to  listen  adequately  to 
what  Barth  has  to  say  on  the  matter,  much  less  to  comprehend  Barth’s 
fundamentally  historical  way  of  thinking  about  Christ’s  saving  work  as 
decisively  controlled  by  the  pattern  of  death  and  resurrection. 

Returning  to  the  question  at  hand,  Crisp’s  volume  fails  as  a 
contribution  to  constructive  dogmatics  because  its  commitment  to 
tradition  theological  constellations  leads  to  a  breakdown  in  theological 
imagination.  Crisp  simply  seems  unable  to  think  outside  of  the  classically 
theist  box.  While  he  is  quite  ingenious  when  it  comes  to  sorting  out 
difficulties  and  addressing  problems  within  those  confines,  his  instincts 
betray  him  when  confronted  by  alternative  thought  worlds  like  that 
offered  by  Karl  Barth.  However,  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  volume 
possesses  no  charms  whatsoever!  Crisp  succeeds  in  contributing  to 
contemporary  theological  reflection  insofar  as  he  draws  attention 
to  aspects  of  the  theological  tradition  that  such  conversation  has 
unhelpfully  passed  over.  Theological  students,  and  especially  those 
concerned  with  the  Reformed  tradition,  will  experience  this  volume  as  a 
window  into  the  theological  past  where  imaginative  theologians  present 
them  with  forgotten  insights.  Such  a  cavalcade  is  well  worth  the  relatively 
low  price  of  admission. 


W.  TRAVIS  MCMAKEN 
LINDENWOOD  UNIVERSITY 
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